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From the retirement of Miss 
O'Neil the metropolitan stage was 
destitute of every actress, who could 
do honour to the tragic muse, until 
the début of the subject of our pre- 
sent memoir. As Miss Kelly’s ex- 
traordinary talents will not only 
ensure to her a splendid portion of 
contemporaneous celebrity, but will 
transmit her name to posterity 
among the brightest ornaments of 
the stage, we have selected her, 
as a benign and guardian herald, to 
proclaim the commencement of our 
periodica) labours for the New Year. 

The stage, apparently, presents a 
very short road to fame and opu- 
lence, when it is considered that 
an actress, only seventeen years of 
age, can arrive at the ~~ pitch 
of theatrical eminence. In all other 
professions a similar degree of ex- 
cellence cannot be attained without 
the labour of many years; and a 

rmanent fame is scarcely possi- 

le to be acquired until approachin 
old age has blunted the keener feel- 
ings of oon and prompts the 
melancholy reflection, that all hu- 
man fame and consequence are sel- 
dom worth the time and labour con- 
sumed in acquiring them. At the 
early age of seventeen, the aspiring 
children of genius can in no other 
profession obtain the universal 


applause of their contemporaries. 


Every art or science has its discre- 
pant dogmas, and able advocates to 
defend them, however futile; and 
more knowledge at this premature 
ageis to be unlearned, than can 
be afterwards acquired in the short 
space of human existence: for, be- 
fore the regions of philosophy can 
be entered, it is necessary to pass 
the almost invincible barriers of 
prejudice and error. 


Hic labor, hoc opus est. 


But the tragic muse is a far more 
generous maid than her sisters; 
she is less reserved, has neither 
prudery nor coquetry; and, when 
she bestows her smiles on her most 
favoured worshippers, she requires 
less labour and less waste of years 
in sacrifice, than any of her pierian 
sisters; her 


“ Bounty isas boundless as the sea,” 


her throne is the human heart; and 
in all the variety of sorrowful and 
tender emotion she delights most 
to pour the current of her woes. 
Her treasures are in the deepest 
recesses of feeling; and she pro- 
duces them with the unerring hand 
of nature. 

The best tragedian has little to 
do with art; for which reason ex- 
traordinary proficiency may be at- 





tained at comparatively a very early 
age; and it is more to be wondered 
at that perfection can be attained 
after, than before the age of twenty, 
by persons who have been early initi- 
ated in the business of the stage. 
After that period, artalone will im- 
prove the performer; and art is but 
a miserable substitute for mature. It 
sects bad examples to junior can- 
didates, corrupts the national taste, 
and prepares the public mind for 
pantomime and gorgeous pagean- 
try, instead of leading it to the ad- 
miration of chaste exhibitions of 
the legitimate drama. Pantomimic 
representations and displays of tin- 
a magnificence will never take a 
firm hold of public approbation, 
while good tragedies and comedies 
are supported by performers of ade- 
quate abilities; which lose thejr in- 
fluence on the national taste ¥)9] 

when they are badly seqeen tll. 
A good play badly acted, is far 
worse than a pantomime or “ Alez- 
ander the Great,’ well performed ; 
which they may easily be by very 
indifferent performers. But it is 
at any time more agreeable to see 
a pantomime well performed, than 
to witness the murder of a good 
tragedy. 

For such reasons as these we 
always receive with pleasure the 
announcement of a youthful débu- 
tante, and we candidly confess that, 
in every enterprize that honours 
human nature, we expeet more na- 
tural talent from youth than from 
‘age. But any further disquisition on 
this subject would lead us far be- 
yond our limits; and, with cheer- 
fulness and entire devotion, we 
hasten to pay our homage to the 
first female tragedian of the English 
stare. 

Miss Frances Harriet Kewiy 
was born onthe 30th of June, 1805, 
‘in South Audley Street, Grosvenor 
Square, London. She is of middle 
stature, extremely well formed, and 
her features are intelligent and feme- 
nine. Her father, Captain Kelly, 
is a gentleman of a very old and 
respectable family in the West of 
Ireland. He joined the 96th regi- 
ment durin the American war, and 
was an intimate friend ef the late 
Earl of Guildford; by whose la- 
mented death he sustained an ir- 
reparable loys. Miss Kelly has a 
mother living, who invariably ac- 
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companies her in her theatrical pur- 
suits. She is an only daughter, 
and has five brothers, one of whom 
is two years elder than herself; the 
others are all very young. From 
her earliest age she evinced a 
strong predileetion for the stage, 
even before she saw a theatre ora 
performer. Her father disliking 
the profession resisted her inclina- 
tion, considering it childish and ro- 
mantic; but, finding her immoveably 
attached to. the pursuit, he procured 
through the kind offices of Lady 
€. Lindsay an introduction to Mr. 
George Colman, and Mr. Harris: 
whe, after hearing her read (being 
only thirteen years of age) a portion 
of the character of -Belvidera, pro- 
nownced hér to possess a powerful, 
clear, and melodious voice, with 
many other requisites for eminence 
in the profession. Miss Kelly re- 
ceived the principal part of her 
education at Mrs. Philips’s school 
Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 
After her appearance on the stage at 
Cheltenham and Brighton, and pre- 
vious to her going to Dublin, she 
received some professional instruc- 
tion from Mr. Macready, and 
since her return he has been kind 
enough to give her much _ use- 
ful information. In the month of 
June, 1819, she made her first ap- 
pearance at Cheltenham, under the 
protection ef Lady Faulkner, and 
performed the characters of Amelia 
Wriidenheim; Amanthis, in the 
Child of Nature; Belvidera, &c. 
After playing for six nights there 
she was sent to Paris, under the 
protection of an old and intimate 
friend of her father, who super- 
intended her education with paren- 
tal kindness, and afforded her every 
opportunity of mixing in the first 
circles of that gay city. Shortly 
after her return from France, in 
May the following year, she visited 
Cheltenham for six nights, playing 
Portia, Belvidera, and Elia Rosen- 
berg. From this place she went to 
Brighton, at her own expense, 
where she remained for four 
months playing Juliet, Belvidera, 
Evadne, Alicia, and the range of 
first characters. On the ISth of 


January, 1821, she appeared on the 
Dublin stage, where she was highly 
appreciated, and became a great fa- 
vourite in the character of Juliet, 
and afterwards performed Belvidera, 
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Jane Shore, Desdemona, AMoninia, 
Isidora in’ Mirandola (with Mr. 
Young), Portia, Mrs. Haller, Mra. 
Beverley, Mra. Oakley, &c. &c. 

She returned to England in June, 
and played for a month at Birming- 
ham, Nottingham, and Derby; after 
which, in March, 1822, Mr. Harris 
again engaged her for the Dublin 
stage, to support Mr. Young ; where, 
in addition to her former characters, 
she performed Alexina, Calanthe, 
Amy Rodent (in a drama entitled 
Kentlworth), fourteen successive 
nights to crowded houses, Bertha 
in the Point of Honour, Imoinda in 
Oroonoko, and Minna in the Pirate. 
She continued there until the Theatre 
closed in June; when she visited 
Drogheda, Limerick, Galway, Ennis, 
and Cork; a theatrical tour that 
occupied her for four months ; and, 
before she left the last-mentioned 
place she was engaged for Covent 
Garden, In Ireland Miss Kelly was 
patronized by the principal families, 
and it does not appear to be true, as 
inviduously stated in the London 
Papers, that her great talents were 
either coldly received or unappre- 
ciated by our more mercurial neigh- 
bours, It is no part of their cha- 
racter to be cold in their admiration, 
avaricious of their applause, or im- 
pervious to the charms of female 
excellence—let us be at least as ge- 
nerous as they and impute an mo- 
tives; it was owing to the distresses 
of that ill-fated Island, and the con- 
sequent want of ability, that the 
Irish resigned to this more favoured 
metropolis the glorious and delight- 
ful task of duly rewarding TRAN- 
SCENDANT MERIT. 

On the l4th of November last, Miss 
Kelly made her successful début in 
the character of Juliet, at the Thea- 
tre Royal Covent Garden, and was 
received with the most enthusiastic 
applause ; she continues occasionally 
to repeat this fasinating character, 
and always with the same success. 
On a subsequent night she appear- 
ed as Margaret, in Mr. Shiel’s new 
tragedy of the Huguenot, but the 
character is far too monotonous fora 
full display of her abilities; she, how- 
ever, made the most of it, and was 
warmly applauded. On the 3lst ult. 
she represented Rutland, in the Earl 
of Esser, a tragedy which nothing 
but such performers as Miss Kelly 
and Mr. Mente could have ren- 


dered tolerable. As these are the 
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only characters she has performed 
since her appearance in the wetro- 
polis, our observations will be neces- 
sarily limited ; and the more so, as 
we intend to confine them to her re- 
presentation of the character of Ja- 
fiet, with which all our readers must 
be familiar. 

From the moment of Miss Kelly's 
first appearance at Covent Garden 
Theatre, in the character of Juliet, 
she has been acknowledged the very 
first of our dramatic heroines. Her 
extreme youth—her previous obscu- 
rity—the declining state of the con- 
cern, which she was designed to re- 
cover and exalt—have all conspired 
with her professional powers to 
create an interest in her Pehalf suf- 
ficient to sustain a successful com- 
petition against all the established 
performers and glittering append- 
ages of the rival theatre. Although 
Miss O'Neil may be thought to have 
been more successful in the declama- 
tory passayes, yet in those, where 
the feeling is subdued, the passion 
quick and vehement, the transition 
abrupt, or the situation overwhelm- 
ing—in short where nature had more 
to do than art, Miss Kelly is her 
superior, and possesses head, and 
heart, and voice, to answer the full 
demands of the tragic muse. 

In the balcony scene, where Ro- 
meo first sees Juliet in pr‘vate, we 
discover in this accomplished actress 
a total abandonment of heart and 
soul tothe tender passion with which 
she is absorbed, and a modesty alike 
unrestrained by artful coquetry, or 
the wily heartlessless of prudery. Her 
words never precede the emotions 
ofher heart ; they are,as they should 
be, the consequence and not the 
precursor of her emotion, The ex- 

uisite variety of her voice and mo- 
tion at once evinces her profound 
knowledge of her cemenel author, 
and her capability of personify- 
ing the variations of conflicting, or 
rapidly succeeding feelings. She 
seems to be no imitator of the un- 
happy fair—she is Juliet herself— 
she appears the sad victim of the 
passion she represents. When Ro- 
Meo Says 
—Alack ! there lies more peril in thine 
eye ; 
Than twenty of their swords. 


The wistful gaze of undissembled 


passion seems toarrest all ber facul- 
ties. Her cyes, which in the lattec 
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scenes seem to wander with a hea- 
venly distraction, and seem to be 
every where and no where, are now 
immoveably fixed on those of Romeo, 
and drink the delicious poison of 
love. They seem not to rest upon, 
but to devour their object. The fol- 
lowing passage always excites the 
most rapturous applause: 

Dost thou love me? I know thou wilt 

say—Ay ; 

And I will take thy word! 

The rapid manner in which she 
utters the words “I know thou wilt 
say—Ay,” implying a certainty of 
an affirmative answer, mingled with 
a half suspicion of its sincerity, is 
irresistible. It is what, in inferior 
verformers, would be called a hit,— 
cas in her it is an ebullition of the 
purest and deepest nature. In the 
following passage she exhibits the 
purest taste :— 

Rom. Lady, by yonder blessed moon, 
1 vow,— 
Jul. O swear not by the moon, 

Before Romeo has finished his sen- 
tence, the moment he has uttered the 
word **moon,”’ her tenderness takes 
instant alarm, she waits not to hear 
the words “I vow,’ her sensibility 
and ardent passion prove them to be 
redundant; she exclaims ‘“* O swear 
not by the moon” with hurried 
speech and a tremulous feeling, that 
prove her knowledge that nature 
needs no oaths to bind her, and, 
when they are thought necessary, 
they are as easily broken as made. 
When Juliet utters 

“ Do not swear at all ;” 


she falls on the balcony, and is ab- 
sorbed in that fulness of affliction, 
that denotes her heart to be entirely 
Romeo's, without requiring a pledge 
in return, relying on her own inno- 
cent and ample love to detain, as 
well as to win, his affections. This 
passage is always received with 
unanimous and reiterated applause. 
Indeed the whole of the balcony 
scene is an example of the most fi- 
nished acting ; so much so, that it is 
more easy to imagine her really in 
love, than to believe any actress 
could so naturally affect a passion 
which she does not feel, and which 
she never perhaps has felt. 

When she pronounces the words 

“ Well do not swear.” 


her eyes, her countenance, her every 
feature, seem to claim forgiveness 
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for having required of him to swear 
to the fidelity of his attachment ; 
while she seems, at the same time, 
to inhale the soft and enchanting in- 
toxication of love. Her “ sweet 
love adieu,” and her * good night, 
good night,’ were still more 
enchanting, more enthusiastic, more 
lovely, more infatuating. In 
pronouncing these syren exclama- 
tions, her very soul almost appeared 
in view. Itseemed to come forward 
and converse in her countenance; 
and so it did, so far as feeling can 
embody the invisible, and inconceiv- 
able nature of the mind. 

Her interview with the Nurse in 
the second act is exquisitely per- 
formed, and the mere reader of the 

lay can have but a very inadequate 
idea of the beauty of this scene—her 
eagerness to meet the Nurse, whom 
she fondly hails as the harbinger of 
joyful news, and her exclamation 

“ O heaven! she comes.” 

fills every heart with participating 
expectation ;_ while Joy, mingled 
with fear and apprehension, is 
strongly pourtrayed in her coun- 
tenance. Though joy would seem 
to be predominant, yet she dreads to 
become acquainted with the fearful 
tidings. In the third act, where the 
Nurse returns and leads her to sup- 
pose that Romeo has been slain, we 
never saw, indeed we never con- 
ceived even in idea, so exquisite an 
image of enraged innocence; when 
she cries out— 
“ What devil art thou that doest tor- 

ment me thus.” 

The furies seemed seated on her 
brow; every feature was pregnant 
with rage, but yet it was rage with- 
out a sting. She soon expiated, 
however, the crime of becoming an 
infuriate ; and presented us with the 
finest picture of repentance and self- 
reproach that imagination can con- 
ceive. 

After having bewailed the death 
of Tybalt, the a ices of Romeo, 
and inveighed with severity against 
her lover, she answers her Nurse’s 
invectives against Romeo with the 
most impassioned energy. The pas- 
sage commences 


Blistered be thy tongue, 


Her transition from the highest eu- 
logy on her lover to a just and 
tender recollection, how ill that eu- 
logy agreed with her previous > 
braidings, is exquisitely natura ; 
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she is overwhelmed with the mingled 
emotions of tenderness, of love, and 
of self-condemnation. ‘The line, 


Oh! what a wretch was I 


him so. 


to chide 


is the most excellent and most ap- 
plauded passage of her whole per- 
formance. 

In the garden scene in the third 
act, where she endeavours to con- 
vince Romeo that it is not yet day, 
in order to detain him, she surpasses 
all her predecessors. He who could 
hear her without emotion repeat the 
following words, when Romeo is 
in the very act of parting from her, 
must have drank the milk of tigers 
in his infancy. 


O heaven! I have an ill-divining soul : 

Methinks I see thee, now thou'rt 
parting from me, 

As one dead in the bottom of a tomb ; 

Either my eye-sight fails; or thou 
look’st pale. 


We have no space to do justice to 
this exquisite tragedian ; her whole 
performance of Juliet is excellent. 
rhe swallowing of the draught is in 
the first style of acting ; and the 
terror of the catastrophe is exhi- 
bited in all its plenitude. 

Miss Kelly’s chief excellence evi- 
dently consists in the delineation of 
the deeper and intenser passions. 
If we mistake not, however, her 
natural manners are of a more gay 
and playful character than those 
of Miss O'Neil, and consequently 
we think her more likely to succeed 
in comedy than her predecessor. 
Her action is natural and unem- 
barrassed ; every movement seems 
to arise from the impulse of the 
moment, though her attitude is not 
perhaps always so imposing as Miss 
O'’Neil’s. The cause seems to be, 
that Miss O’Neil threw more of 
her own mind and intellectual con- 
ception of character into her action, 
and consequently was partly guided 
by her feelings, and partly by her 
reason; but Miss Kelly seems not 
to reason at all. She is the mere 
creature of the influences by which 
she is acted upon. She would seem 
never to have considered how she 
ought to act in any particular situ- 
tion, but permits Saoall to be car- 
ried away instinctively by the in- 
fluence, which the situation exerts 
over her at the moment. What she 
loses, therefore, in dignity she gains 
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in sweetness, artlessness, and nature 
There is no influence lost upon her 
for she responds to the lightest im- 
pulse; the highest excellence in 
dramatic representation, —Art and 
study only serve to counteract or 
suppress the divine enthusiasm of 
nature: the eyes no longer speak 
the eloquent language of love, no 
longer brighten with hope, or lan- 
guish with despair. Every moment. 
is marked with affectation, and every 
attitude is constrained and unnatural. 
The truth of these observations 
never, perhaps, has been more tri- 
umphantly illustrated than in the 
fair subject of the present memoir. 
We never saw the secret workings 
of indomitable love more powerfully 
displayed, or more ably sustained 
throughout. Her characteristic ex- 
cellence seems to consist in giving 
expression to the different emotions, 
which naturally arise at the same 
instant from the opposite influences 
by which she is acted upon. A 
secret foreboding of her unhappy 
fate throws a browner shade over 
her happiest and most animated mo- 
ments, so that even her joy seems 
mingled with melancholy musings. 
This is an excellence of difficult 
attainment, and Miss Kelly seems 
to have made it her particular study. 
She has studied it, however, only 
from her own feelings, or in real 
life: whenever human nature is acted 
upon by different influences, they 
excite that tumultuous crowd of 
emotions, which confine themselves 
not to the heart, but manifest their 
existence in the expression and agi- 
tation of the countenance. ‘This 
strong tide of mingled emotions is 
not merely to be found in the action 
and expression of this lovely actress ; 
she seems to have the same com- 
mand over her voice that she has 
over her passions, affections, and 
sympathies. 

In fine, what has been said of 
the character of Juliet, by an able 
modern critic, may be justly applied 
to Miss Kelly's performance. ‘“ It 
is, indeed, one of perfect truth and 
sweetness, It has nothing forward, 
nothing coy, nothing affected or 
coquettish about it;—it is a pure 
effusion of nature. It is as frank 
as it is modest. Its delicacy does 
not consist in coldness and reserve, 
but in combining warmth of imagi- 
nation and tenderness of heart with 
the most yoluptuous sensibility.” 
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LINES 


To the Memory of Captain Burgess, who was killed on board the Ardent, 





Oa the \\th of August, 1797. 


Whene’er we view the generous and the brave, 
Sink to the dreary mansions of the grave, 
Remembrance drops the sympathetic tear, 
And with unfading laurels strews their bier: 
Shall then the soft compassionating muse 

To pay her grateful tribute here refuse ¢ 

Nor mourn another gallant spirit fled, 
Another hero mingled with the dead ? 

Ah, no! for Burgess now she heaves the sigh; 
His fate with pity claims her melting eye, 
That fate she weeps with his lamenting crew, 
Who priz’d his worth and all his virtues knew : 
Firm to his duty ’till his latest breath, 

He led them on to conquest or to death. 
Within yon awful dome® recording fame 

Bids future ages hail the hero’s name; 

But still a nobler monument we find 

Erected in a grateful people’s mind. 

Their sorrow for his loss a tribute pays, 

How far beyond thebreath of public praise ? 
No empty form, no pompous boast it knows, 
But warm in every feeling bosom glows. 

Nor can the muse with cold indifference tell, 
In freedom’s cause how many heroes tell; 
Now England’s Navies are her noblest boast ; 
She mourns one English sailor should be lost, 
In fancy too she hears the widow’s cry, 

She sees to Heaven the tear uplifted eye ; 
What hand she cries can minister relief? 

What power can sooth the wretched orphan’s grief? 
Ifto their sorrows wealth could give repose 
A generous nation had relieved their woes. 
But He alone, who bids the tempest cease, 
And to the murmuring billows whispers peace, 
Can to affliction’s wounds a balm impart, 

To heal the anguish of a breaking heart. 


Tho’ conquest still Britannia’s thunder guides, 
And on the English banner proudly rides ; 
Yet must the victor midst his glory own, 
Not without thorns he wears the laurel crown. 
Ev'n for her foes old England’s heroes feel ; 
For English bosoms have not hearts of steel. 
Still more they mourn, when by stern fate decreed 
Her bravest, noblest sons are doom’d to bleed. 
Burgess they own, that conquest bought too dear, 
That bids them shed for thee the bitter tear. 
The woes, that wait on war’s destroying hand, 
Avert kind Heaven from this still favour’d land ; 
Oh! bid the raging storm of battle cease, 
And to her fertile plains give lasting peace. 

S. B. R 





* In allusion to the monument in St, Paul's, 
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SKETCHES OF PUBLIC CHARACTERS IN LRELAND. 
No. I. 
Mr. O'CONNELL. 


Ir is strange, when we remember 
the close and intimate union that 
has existed between England and 
freland for ages, how little we are 
yet acquainted with the real charac- 
ier and manners of the inhabitants 
of the latter country. Long accus- 
tomed to regard that fine and fertile 
island in the light of a subjugated 
prevince, and its peasantry as semi- 
barbarous, prejudice has usurped 
the place of investigation, and en- 
quiry has been superseded by cold 
indifference or contempt. We can 
ourselves almost recollect the time, 
when a journey to the interior of 
freland was considered seriously 
hazardous, and its people mentioned 
as the ** Wild Trish,” just as we now 
speak of the predatory Arabs of 
Bidulgerid, or the Great Desart. 
The accounts that have been given 
us of Ireland have, in general, been 
prejudiced or superficial: with the 
exception of Arthur Young, Pfr. 
Wakefield, and one or two other 
writers, those, who published their 
fiying tours through that island, 
knew nothing whatever of the coun- 
try or its inhabitants. Their anec- 
dotes were collected from the worst 
and lowest sources, and their bulls 
and jokes from some vulgar worn- 
out jest-book. Time, the great 
enlightener, has gradually been 
working a most important change. 
As the intercourse between the two 
countries has become more frequent, 
the asperities of prejudice every day 
disappear. The people of Ireland 
are at length somewhat better 
known; their virtues are credited 
to them as their own, and their fail- 
ings (which cannot be disguised) 
are charged to the long account of 
oppression and suffering, which, 
like a pestilence, has smote the 
land. Centuries of blood and con- 
quest rolled over that hapless coun- 
try, during which the chariot wheels 
of the victor seldom were staid, 
and the hand of misgovernment 
never ceased to be busy. The tem- 
pest of woe and destruction, that 
swept over Europe, seemed to have 
rolled back on the billows of the 
Atlantic, and to have settled in one 
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dense cloud of misery over that 
fair but unhappy land; with every 
cabability of human happiness, she 
has long been a waste of human 
inisery ; with the richest and most 
"eet soil, her population have 
wen starving inthousands ; with as 
fine a peasantry as any in Europe, 
the nakedness of poverty is every 
where visible; in place of her peo 
le being happy and united, she 
been a dreary scene of civil pro 
scription, and a bloody theatre for 
contending factions. Yet, through 
all this gloom and moral darkness, 
she has at intervals been illum 
nated by gleams of the finest genius 
The greatest of her orators sleeps 
within the mausoleum of departed 
glory, bnt ‘her poet yet lives who 
has clothed her sufferings in im 
mortal song. A better day has at 
length, we trust, dawned over her 
The frown of a gracious monarch 
has denounced the bands of faction, 
and proclaimed equal justice and 
rotection to all his Trish subjects 
ler distresses have been met by the 
warmest sympathy in English bo- 
soms, and the stores of their mu- 
nificence poured out for her relief; 
calm and tranquility appear again 
to have resumed their sway; but 
there is yet a great deal to be done, 
and more to be undone in Ireland, 
Her inhabitants have much to learn 
and much which the rising gene 
ration must endeavour to forget. 
The blessings of extended educa 
tion, united with good government, 
can alone banish ignorance aud 
crime, and lead to patient industry, 
and permanent peace and quiet. The 
introduction of manufactures, par 
ticularly the great staple one of the 
north, the linen trade, into the sou- 
thern and western parts of Ireland 
would bring with it incalculable 
benefits. Much of the deplorable 
misery now prevailing is owing to 
the facility with which the potatoe 
is procured, and the excess of po- 
seein that swarms over the land 
Famine has been unable to subdue 
it, and emigration amid so many 
millions is scarcely felt or percety ed 
The early and unprovided marriages 
Be 
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of the Irish peasantry are attended 
with the most melancholy results. 
They ought to be discouraged by 
their clergy as much as possible, by 
every influence and representation. 
The price of labour is much too low 
in Ireland; it will not purchase a 
single comfort of life, and scarcely 
a necessary Of existence; it is ap- 
portioned to the cost of rearing 
that vegetable which is the peasant’s 
sole support. English enterprise 
and capital once introduced would 
do much to remedy that evil. The 
more the people of England become 
acquainted with Ireland and its 
inhabitants the better, industry, 
cleanliness, and comfort will gra- 
dually follow. The situation and 
the wants of Ireland, the character 
and conduct of its leading person- 
ages, possessing poweror influence, 
cannot be too generally made known, 
or too publicly canvassed. In Eng- 
land, all that is marked by genius 
or acquirements, that is elevated or 
remarkable, finds instant record and 
publicity through the mighty me- 
dium of its press. In Ireland its 
influence is ne and little diffused 
beyond its immediate shores. Under 
such circumstances, we felt consi- 
derable gratification on reading, in 
a distinguished miscellany, sketches 
by a masterly hand of two of the 
first and ablest of the bar in Ire- 
land. We were glad to see por- 
traits of those distinguished indi- 
viduals, whose names and characters 
gradually become a part of the his- 
tory of their country. The talents 
of such men are in themselves an 
imperishable distinction; they draw 
nothing from official rank or ju- 
dicial elevation. Indebted for their 
fame to no fortuitous concurrence of 
time or circumstances, they would 
do honour to the best and brightest 
days of Ireland's independence, and 
still shed a lustre on its dark- 
ness and depression. All that was 
once great and illustrious in that 
land has almost passed away; but 
men still point to a Plunkett and 
a Bushe, as examples of that elo- 
quence, which thundered in her se- 
nate for liberty, or roused her patriot 
citizens to her defence. The period 
of her triumphs was short and 
fleeting, but presenting in its dura- 
tion a constellation of talent which 
rivalled the proudest exertions of 
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England, and was surpassed by no- 
thing in Greek or Roman story. 
The names of Grattan, of Flood, of 
Burgh, of Curran, now only live in 
the annals of their country; they 
are gone with the freedom of that 
land over which they mourned. 
Rome, in her decline, was disturbed 
by the contests of sectaries, or the 
disputes of sophists, when the vi- 
gour of her legions was no more, 
and the tumult of arms no longer 
brought her triumphs. In Ireland 
the debates of her senate are now 
supplied by aggregate meetings or 
corporation halls. The decking out 
a statute, or the concession ofa veto, 
are the subjects of that discussion, 
which forty years since produced a 
free trade, and roused a population 
to arms. Party divisions and re- 
ligious strifes are the themes for 
her present eloquence. The ephe- 
meral popularity of a mob has suc- 
ceeded to the applauses of a nation ; 
men of different mould have ap- 
peared, fit for those lesser combats, 
who are content with the oaken 
wreath, when the olive crown is no 
longer attainable. Each age and 
its occurrences possess their hero ; 
and we now give the character ofa 
gentleman, who, though not dis- 
tinguished by the splendour of ta- 
lent and high attainments of a 
Bushe, ora Plunkett, has yet shewn 
great versatility of powers, and con- 
siderable energy ; and, borne on the 
turpid wave of popular discontent, 
has risen almost suddenly into 
marked notice; and long filled, if 
not an elevated, at least a most 
conspicuous station in the eyes of 
[reland. 

Daniel O'Connell, esq. the sub- 
ject of this memoir, was born we 
Lelioe at Derrynagh, in the county 
of Kerry, in fectand, in or about 
the year 1773. His father, Morgan 
O'Connell, esq. was a Catholic 
gentleman, of ancient family, and 
considerable fortune; known for 
his hospitality, and much respect- 
ed in the county where he lived. 
The penal code was then in full 
proscriptive force in Ireland; and 
the national university was closed 
against Catholics, who were exclud- 
ed from the whole range of the 
liberal professions; these desolating 
enactments had exiled numbers of 
the Irish youth to foreign countries, 
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at once for education and employ- 
ment, and Mr. O'Connell was early 
sent to be educated in France. He 
had an uncle, General Count O’ 
Connell, high in the French ser- 
vice, during the ancientRegime, and 
another near relative then also onthe 
continent ; and now a Chamberlain 
at the Court of Vienna. We have 
heard he was at first intended for 
the Catholic priesthood. The ha- 
bits of his later life, of strict devo- 
tion to the ceremonies of that 
church, give a strong colouring to 
the report ; and had he assumed the 
sacred garb, there can be little 
doubt that his talents would have 
secured him high elevation within 
the pale; bringing as he would 
to its service, either in the pulpit 
or for the mission, the same bold 
eloquence, and fearless intrepidity, 
which have distinguished him in 
a different profession in subsequent 
life. The beneficence of the Mo- 
narch and the wisdom of the Bri- 
tish Legislature had, however, soon 
after abated much of the severity of 
that frightful code which carried 
proscription through Ireland, among 
other concessions, the doors of ad- 
mission to the liberal professions 
were again thrown open; and whe- 
ther from feelings of youthful am- 
bition, or dislike to the austerities 
of a foreign cloister, Mr. O'Connell 
rejected the tonsure, and its de- 
nials, and determined to devote his 
talents,not to the studies of Aquinas 
or Augustine, but to the more mun- 
dane though not less subtle dis- 
guisitions of Bracton and Coke, 
Je was entered, accordingly, at Lin- 
coln’s Inn ; and, after keeping the 
usual terms there, and in Ireland, 
was called to the bar of that coun- 
try about the year 1800. This was 
an agitating period in that Island ; 
men’s minds were roused to the 
highest pitch of anxiety and alarm. 
The dreadful insurrection of 1798 
had only just passed away; the 
stains of blood were not yet washed 
out, or the smouldering fires of ruin 
extinguished, when the question of 
a legislative union between the two 
countries was again renewed. It 
had already once failed; though 
(supported by the whole influence 
of the British minister) it had pas- 
sed the Bnglish Parliament, it was 
rejected by a majority in Ireland ; 
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but that majority was so small, 
that the then Irish Secretary oe 
Castlereagh) determined, with his 
wonted perseverence, to propose it 
again, Thess artifice of influence 
in the internal was used to gain pro- 
selytes to that destructive measure. 
Rewards, titles, promises, pensions, 
were unsparingly lavished for the 
purpose. The great patriot of 1782, 
(Mr. Grattan) attacked it when 
brought forward, with the whole 
force of his oratory; though fee- 
ble with illness, he entered the 
house, to the dismay of ministers, 
soon after midnight; and from his 
place, seated, and unable to stand, 
pointed the thunders of his elo- 
quence against that motion, which 
went to destroy for ever the inde- 
Ng he had atchieved for Ire- 
and: his invectives against the mi- 
nisterial benches were terrible and 
overpowering. He depicted in dark 
celours the corruption which was 
every where around him; and its fol- 
lowers succumbed beneath his voice 
and eye. He never was greater in 
his spring-time of youth and glory ; 
though his summer strength had 
passed away he seemed, amid ill- 
ness and debility, gradually to strug- 
‘le with, and at length shake off 
his mortal coil, and to exist on the 
imperishable energies of his spirit 
alone. He closed by a reply to the 
coarse attack of the Lrish Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Mr. Isaac Corry, 
which was om inferior to his cele- 
brated philippic against the great 
Flood. It produced an instant duel 
between the parties, fought in the 
twilight of morning: both lett the 
house immediately: Mr. Grattan 
with a conviction, as he said, that the 
castle and its adherents, unable to 
subdue him in any other way, had 
determined if possible to pistol him 
off. The meeting between the great 
patriot and Mrs. Grattan was a 
more than Roman one. He tore 
himself from her arms, prepared to 
die. Fortunately he survived the 
determined combat, as he did the 
independence of Ireland, which fell 
soon after. He lived to prove toa 
British Parliament, what the elo- 
quence of that country was in her 
best days. At this period the press 


was inundated with pamphlets. Po- 
litics were the avenues by whieh 
distinction or 


preferment were 
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opened to the Trish bar. Though 
Mr. O'Connell has been fond of 
writing in latter days, we do not 
find that he employed his pen on 
this occasion. He was, we know, 
a determined opponent of the union, 
but had, we believe, then seduously 
devoted himself to study ; and was 
employed in acquiring that know- 
ledge of his profession which led to 
his early advancement, and subse- 
quently procured for him so much 
emolument and reputation. The bar 
has proved an up-hilland dishearten- 
ing pursuitto many, subsequently 
distinguished by splendid ability, 
and ranking high in the annals of 
legal fame. Mr.O’Connell was more 
fortunate; his endeavours proved 
early successful ; he rose rapidly in 
his ‘profession, and the interval of 
only a few years elasped between 
his being called, and his business 
producing himat least two thousand 
pounds annually ; ; his professional 
income at present is probably dou- 
ble that amount. He is not con- 
sidered a profound lawyer; nor is 
his manner either captivating or 
impressive, He is distinguished in 
the court more by his energy and 
shrewdness, than by any higher 
qualities of research or eloquence. 
His industry is greater than his 
ability, and he owes much to his 
firmness and self-possession, which 
never deserthim: his accent is bad, 
and his language in general com- 
mon-place and inelegant; his pro- 
nunciation ts markedly vicious, a 
compound of Trish and Gallic badly 
associated, which the late witty Mr. 
Keller used to call “ his Glane rogh 
English.” Tle has a manner of 
extending his mouth, when he 
wishes to be impressive, which is 
any thing but graceful; and a habit 
of flying from one observation to 
another, both in his addresses to 
juries and his arguments before the 
judges, leaving his hest points un- 
defended, and his illustrations in- 
complete; but he is generally ef- 
fective, and always useful. Subtle 
in the examination of a hostile wit- 
ness, and gifted with great powers 
of discernment and penetration, his 
knowledge of the manners, the cus- 
toms, and the failings of the Irish 
peasantry is complete; and he is 
able with such a witness, to nnravel 
the most perplexing web of fraud 


and falsehood, and to search every 
winding of the heart. His figure ts 
manly and imposing , and his voice 
powerful in its compass and dis- 
tinct in its intonations. The con- 
tour of his countenance is pecu- 
larly Irish; perhaps there is  lit- 

tle else remarkable in his features, 

either singly or as a whole; his 
eyes are grey, and small, present- 
ing nothing that interest when in a 
state of repose, but bright and 
animated when lit .up by exertion. 
Mr. O'Connell is considered one of 
the best wotion-lawyers in the 
courts 3 quick in arraying his own 
strongest points, and equi ally acute 
in seizing and exposing the least 
weakness of his adversary. He is 
in full business; the Munster. cir- 
cuit producing him probably more 
money than any gentleman of that 
bar. He has, from his ability, a 
monopoly of what is called the 
Dock, in Ireland, that is, the crimi- 
nal business of the circuit, which is a 
source of great emolument. With 
his briefs on these occasious, he will 
not take less than a fee of three 
guineas, and constantly receives 
infinitely more. He is, besides, re- 
tained in every civil case of any 
importance. His proscription as a 
Catholic, has de ‘prived him of that 
oficial rank as a King’s Counsel, 
which would add to his importance, 
even though it reduced his emolu- 
ments; he has seen inthe course of his 
practice a silk gown given to many of 
his associates of inferior talents, that 
precedence and distinction to which 
his standing and abilities had un- 
questionably entitled him. It aoc 
natural he should feel dee on 
such occasions. One of the “hai ios 
of Mr. O’Connell's character is a 
strong tinge of vanity and egotism, 
which colours all his actions, and 
those feelings of disappointment he 
has accordingly constantly and pub- 
licly eae He made, however, 
an effort in 1820, soon after the late 
Queen’s return to England, which 
had he succeeded in, would have more 
than supplied the rank he had so 
long regretted. He applied, through 
Alderman Wood, for the situation 
of her Majesty's Attorney General 
for Ireland; and for some time en- 
tertained the strongest hopes of sue- 
cess. Every disposition was shewn 
by the Queen's official advisers to 
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make the grant, if consistent with 
former usage. His own anticipa- 
tion spoke of the appointment as 
certain: he had even selected his 
associate as Solicitor General in the 
person of Mr. Bennett. It would 
have been to Mr. O'Connell an 
acquisition of first rate importance ; 
giving him the full precedence of a 
King’s Counsel without affecting 
the considerable emoluments derived 
from his lesser practice in criminal 
business. ‘The prints of lreland at 
the period were full of his elevation ; 
the coat of office was bespoke by 
him, and even worn. It was re- 
marked’ he did not appear at home 
in the official garb, that 


*“ New honours come upon him 

Like our strange garments, cleave 
not to their mould 

But with the aid of use.” 


tut Mr. O'Connell had in this in- 
stance of bis” individual promo- 
tion, as he has too often ee in 
public life, suffered his wishes and 
feelings to outrun his calmer judg- 
ment. He had made no search, or 
ascertained whether, at any previous 
period, any of the Queen's Consorts 
of England had exercised such a 
right as that of which he sought 
the advantage. In seizing the idea, 
his usual shrewdness and quick- 
ness were displayed, for it was not 
included in the penal code, as one 
of the offices denied to Catholics : 
hut her Majesty’s advisers in Eng- 
land were much too wise and pra- 
dent to recommend any hasty ap- 
pointment affecting her rights, which 
could not subsequently stand the 
full test of scrutiny and contest. On 
investigation it was found that no 
record existed of such an appoint- 
ment in Ireland, except in one weak 
instance, which could not possibly 
be erected into a precedent; they 
were, therefore, obliged reluctantly 
to pause in the nomination; and 
under the circumstances of her Ma- 
jesty’s demise soon after, and the 
loss of situation (if granted) which 
must have followed, it was, per- 
haps, preferable for Mr. O’Connell 
to have endured a temporary dis- 
appointment, rather than have ex- 
perienced the humiliation, a return 
to the back bar, and the reassump- 
tion of a stuff gown, mustinfallibly 
have brought with them. Butitis not 
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to his career as a lawyer, however 
successful, that Mr. O'Connell owes 
the distinction, or at least the pub- 
licity, which he has long attained 
and enjoyed; we say enjoyed; for, 
with him, to be talked of is to be 
every thing—to be “ broad and ge- 
neral as the easing air” is the sum- 
mit of happiness and ambition. Non- 
publicity would be non-existence. 
He lives but on the sound of the 
public voice ; and exists but on the 
notice of the public eye. Many 
men who make more money than 
Mr. O'Connell, and in a higher 
walk of the profession, are compa- 
ratively unknown, even in Ireland, 
and never heard of here. But his 
voice has been for years the loud 
bell that tolled an alarm to the 
castle. He is the warder on the 
tower of Catholic orthodoxy; he 
rings the annual peal which is to 
rouse the disheartened population 
again to the task of petition. He 
comes forward, unsolicited, as their 
champion clad in his spiritual pa- 
noply as in armour proof, and sur- 
rounded by countless legends of 
holy anchorets and fathers. He 
talks to them of the sacrifices he 
has himself made, and the endless 
losses he has endured in their cause. 
He has but just returned from the 
defence of a burglar, or a_horse- 
stealer ; and he assures them “ they 
are the finest and the bravest peo- 
ple on the face of the earth.” He 
dwells on the beauty of the ‘* white- 
bosomed daughters of Erin,” and 
their misfortunes on being the wives 
and mothers of slaves; his auditors 
drink in his accents, and become 
happy in their bondage; some favo- 
rite orator follows, and resolutions 
are proposed worthy of the days of 
Gistne or Constance. Anathemas 
are showered upon every thing, 
vetoistical or heterodox; and the 
apotheosis of their leader is deter- 
mined and pronounced by a thou- 
sand exulting and applauding voices 
at once. It was inthe year 1809, 
as well as we remember, that Mr. 
O’Connell made his first appearance 
in public life at an aggregate meet- 
ing in Dublin. It was assembled 
to petition for the repeal of the 
grievances still affecting the Catho- 
lic body, and the then Lord French 
presided in the chair. His speech 
on that occasion possessed all the 
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general merits of his oratory, but 
was weakened by its numerous 
vices too. It was bold and ani- 
mated, but coarse and _ vitupe- 
rative, with some ardent declama- 
tion, but much uncalled for personal 
allusion. As usual, it contained 
some jokes; and these, as all his 
attempts at wit invariably are, were 
dull and bad; there was even in 
this first address, an effort of appa- 
rent ambition; a determination, 
thinly veiled, at once to be, if pos- 
sible the leader of a party. The 
venerable John Keogh, to whom 
the Catholics owed so much, was 
in the room ; coming, in the decline 
of life, once more to offer his coun- 
sels in that cause which he had so 
often advocated. He was received, 
as he deserved, with the deepest 
respect; but, amid all the deference 
of Mr. O'Connell, the ill-constrain- 
ed feelings of rivalry were but too 
strongly visible; there was no man 
within the reach of memory to 
whom the Catholics were more deep- 
ly indebted than to Keogh. He 
was ardent and fearless in their ser- 
vice when to be so was hazardous 
and full of danger. His eloquence, 
bold and masculine, was often ex- 
erted to rouse the apathy of his 
countrymen, or subdue the bigot- 
ry of their opponents. He had 
raised himself to ample indepen- 
dence by the honourable endea- 
vours of years of industry; and his 
private life was as respectable as 
his public was independent and use- 
ful. All that the Catholics possessed 
most valuable in latter days they 
owed to his enterprize and devo- 
tion. He had eae sought an 
interview with the minister of Eng- 
land; and convinced him, that to 
preserve Ireland, her people must be 
conciliated. The last repeal was 
the result of his endeavours; every 
thing about him was manly and open; 
the ultimate success of his efforts, 
and the benefit it would bring to his 
country, were what he considered, 
and not the purchase of a false and 
ee He would not, 
to gratify power, resign an atom of 
what he conceived to be principle ; 
or, to gain the people, support a po- 
sition which his good sense told 
him must weaken that cause to 
which his heart was devoted. We 
remember him well; his fine and 


ence agile form, though then bent 
and enfeebled by age; his proud 
and speaking eye, which yet re- 
tained all its early fire; his voice, 
though broken by illness and suf- 
fering, still aac much of that 
force and harmony which, in other 
days, gave him such command in a 
popular assembly. Such was the 
man, and such the rival with whom 
Mr. O'Connell, then in the maturity 
of manhood, entered the list of com- 

tition ; and before whom, ten years 
cation, he would have reeled and 
sunk in the dust in the very first 
encounter. Mr. Keogh soon after 
died; he went down to his grave 
in the maturity of years, and Mr. 
O’Connell has kept the field, but 
with other arms and a different im- 
‘st in his shield from that so long 
yorne by the venerable champion. 
His career has since been perilous 
and troubled; often dangerous to 
himself without any possibility of 
benefit to those whose quarrel he 
professed to espouse. It is a ques- 
tion with us, whether the Catholic 
cause has not suffered less from the 
opposition of its enemies, than from 
the injudicious advocacy of its kin- 
dred friends. Nothing could be less 
calculated to conciliate or disarm 
hostility, than the intemperate ad- 
dresses, and more intemperate allu- 
sions of Mr. O’Convell. His _ per- 
sonal attacks were coarse and of- 
fensive; those on Mr. Wellesley 
Pole, and Mr. Peel were peculiarly 
virulent and uncalled for; his lat- 
ter reflections on Mr. Plunkett have 
been in the same style. Yet such 
intemperence and such illusions 
should not remain a charge on the 
Catholic body ; generally they are 
quite foreign to the feelings of the 
respectable portion of it, with whom 
Mr. O'Connell has no connection 
whatsoever. If he be, as he would 
assume, the leader of any part of 
the population, it can be only of the 
most uneducated and unreflecting 
division of it; and even with them 
he has now fortunately lost much of 
his influence. Judgment, indeed, ne- 
ver has been a quality for which Mr. 
O’Connell has been very remarka- 
ble; his want of it has been strong- 
ly exemplified on many occasions 
of his public life. His defence of 
the late Mr. John Magee, the pro- 
prietor of the Dublin Evening Post, 
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(the leading public journal in Ire- 
land) was a strong and lamentable 
instance. Mr. Magee, then quite a 
young man, and in extreme ill 
health, was prosecuted by the Irish 
Attorney General, ‘ ex officio,” for 
a Libel reflecting on the Government 
of that country. Party was then at 
its height between the Castle and 
the Catholics, the bigotry of Mr. 
Saurin on one hand, and the vio- 
lence of Mr. O'Connell and a few 
followers on the other, had opened 
and inflamed all the causes of 
quarrel, but no feelings of public 
or -private hostility would have 
induced a pruden' and reflecting 
advocate to compromise the safety 
of his client, or make him the 
devoted Curtius to fill the political 
gulph; his speech to the jury, on 
this occasion, was most ill-judged 
and violent; he stood before them 
a living voleano, from whence the 
lava of fury and intemperance flowed 
for hours; his address was an in- 
vective, solely from beginning to 
end, against the Irish administration 
and its adherents ; it was a collection 
and epitome of all the speeches he 
had ever made at Catholic Boards 
or Catholic Meetings; with Orange 
Lodges, and Bible Societies; all 
heaped and mingled together in 
the storm of his indignation: it has 
been urged as his plea, that Mr. 
Magee must at any rate have been 
convicted, and that no defence, how- 
ever moderate, could have brought 
him an acquittal. But it was not 
considered that such a defence must 
have had the certain effect of entail- 
ing on his hapless client the un- 
mitigated vengeanee of the Crown 
rosecutor, and the heaviest retri- 
ladies fromthe Bench. Mr. Magee 
was too young to think prudently 
for himself, but Mr. O’Connell was 
sufficiently old, and sufhciently ex- 
perienced both to think and act 
more calmly. The unfortunate de- 
fendant was convicted of course, 
and subsequently sentenced to a long 
and dreary imprisonment, where he 
lay unbdnetel by those to whom 
he was devoted—and without soli- 
citude from the party by whom he 
was sacrificed. On his being brought 
up for judgment, Mr. O'Connell 
then appeared in his best garb; the 
speech of the Attorney General was 
rancorous, bigotted and vindictive ; 
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he was cheered by a servile bar, and 
artually applauded from the galle- 
ries of a Court of Justice by some 
of the worthy Aldermen of Dublin. 
Mr. O'Connell rose in reply; he 
seemed roused by the aaliens of his 
situation, and the dangers of his 
client, to ten-fold energy and exer- 
tion. He spoke ably, powerfully, 
and most eloquently ; he withstood 
the bench, silenced the surrounding 
bar, and the crown accuser shrunk, 
dismayed and defeated, before him. 
His duel with Mr. D’Esterre soon 
after followed, proving fatal to that 
unfortunate gentleman, Mr. O'Con- 
nell had in one of his numerous 
speeches made some contemptuous 
allusion to the Corporation of Dub- 
Jin, and it was caught at by Mr. 
D’Esterre as the Quixote of that 
body. The worthy corporators of 
that capital had been so long suf- 
fered to rule on the sage principle 
of ** Divide et Impera,” they were 
so much used to see their sapient 
and liberal harangues lauded, or at 
least unquestioned, that they hated 
Mr. O'Connell because he dared to 
question their supremacy, and had 
often ridiculed and even reviled 
them. He was fond of a jest, and 
he talked ‘of the classic name of 
Abraham Bradley King ;’’ and his 
followers at a Mansion-house pro- 
cession, or a Mansion-house feast, 
were indignantas a Mussulman who 
heard the mission of his prophet 
impeached. Mr. O'Connell had 
just before had some temporary 
difference with a respectable brother 
barrister in circuit, which the praise- 
worthy exertions of the gentlemen 
of the bar had settled, when the 
parties (both husbands and fathers) 
were on the ground, and their pis- 
tols levelled in their hands. The 
Government prints sneered at Mr. 
O'Connell, and the magnanimous 
corporation imagined they might 
beard him, because he had preferred 
an honourable accommodation to 
the probable spilling of blood, but 
they were egregiously mistaken in 
their man: Mr. O'Connell at once 
cut short the correspondence of Mr. 
D’Esterre, by declining to receive 
any communication but a final one ; 
a challenge was the unprepared re- 
sult; the parties met some miles 
from Dublin; Mr. D’Esterre, almost 
solitary, and unattended from that 
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body who had cheered him to the 
contest, Mr. O'Connell followed by 
anxious thousands; they agreed to 
fire deliberately ; and, after some 
istol play, both levelled together. 
Ir. D’Esterre received the ball of 
his antagonist, and fell ; the wound 
proved mortal—a vital artery was 
cut— an hemorrhage ensued —and 
the unfortunate D’Esterre in a few 
hours expired in’ the arms of a 
young and beautiful wife whom he 
had only married a short time before, 
and then left destitute and almost 
despairing! 

The warfare of the castle and 
of Mr.O’Connell and his party was 
closed by the extinetion of the 
Catholic Board, this was the scene 
where the Irish Cato’ disowned 
by all beside, was wont to give his 
little senate laws; never was there 
a more heterogeneous compound 
than the members and motions of 
this strange assembly; chaos was 
order to the confusion that prevailed. 
Motions on Irish costume one day, 
and on Irish vetoism the next. An 
embassy to his holiness the Pope, 
and a mission to their excellenza’s 
the Spanish Cortez. An address to 
a victorious General in heroic prose, 
and to a patriotic Bricklayer, in 
corresponding measure. A hymn 
to the Virgin, and a hymn to Liber- 
ty. The Canonization of the or- 
thodox Dr. Dromgoole, and the 
reception of his Holy Oriflamme at 
one sitting, and a disavowal of the 
infallibility of the Doctor, at the 
very next meeting, and a rejection 
of him and his standard too; this 
by the way was hard usage of the 
yous Doctor, who had _ hoisted his 
eau of exclusive salvation, high 
in the front of battle, and who, had 
he lived in other days, must have 
rivalled the intrepidity of the stub- 
horn Athanasius, exceeded the ce- 
nobitic piety of the unwearied St. 
Francis, or equalled the indefatiga- 
ble castigations of Dominic the 
Cuirassier himself. Nothing was 
too various or dissimilar for the 
attention and oratory of this indes- 
cribable convention ; their projects 
extended from Dublin to Rome: 
from Rome to Cadiz ; and, for ought 
we remember to the contrary, to 
Jerusalem itself. : 


«“ Omnibus in terris quae sunt a Gadi- 
bus uaque 


Auroram et Gangem pauci dignocere 
possunt, 

Vera bona atque illismultum diversa 
remota 

Erroris nebula.” 


A Government proclamation ex- 
tinguished it just when its last light 
was weakly flickering—it was an 
unnecessary measure—for its final 
moments were rapidly approaching, 
and it long had all the elements of 
dissolution in itself. It had ceased 
to be remembered by almost its 
nearest friends, and most kindred 
acquaintance; and the state physi- 
cian went out of his way, to ad- 
minister anexpiring draught to a 
hectic patient, then in the last stage 
of a galloping consuinption ! At 
this period, Mr. O'Connell seems 
to have attained the summit of his 
popularity, and the utmost height 
of yublic notice, to which his am- 
bition could reach, in the sister 
Island: there has been since little 
remarkable in his career, except his 
quarrel and prevented duel with 
the present Home Secretary, Mr. 
Peel. Not satisfied with impugning 
er Mr. O'Connell, as we 
vefore mentioned, was too much in 
the habit of personal allusion, and 
it involved him in more contests 
than one. He had declaimed at one 
of those eternal meetings, which he 
was ever either raising or assisting 
at, either in theatres or Catholic 
chapels, of the Irish Secretary ha- 
ving attacked him in the House of 
Commons in his absence, ina way he 
would not have ventured to do, were 
he, Mr. O'Connell, present; the 
report of this assertion, in an Irish 
nee met the eye of Mr. Peel on 
iis return to Ireland, and was fol- 
lowed with more courage than pru- 
dence by an immediate demand 
of explanation; on this being de- 
clined, a hostile message from Mr. 
Peel was the instant result; the 
quarrel becoming public, the Irish 
Minister and Mr. O'Connell were 
both arrested late at night by the 
Sheriffs of Dublin, and bound, 
before the competent authorities 
against any breach of the peace in 
Ireland: an intimation was, how- 
ever, oo by Mr. Peel, with the 
same fearless spirit that marked his 
entrance into quarrel, that he was 
ready to adjourn its termination on 
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any other field. It was, in conse- 
quence, arranged that they should 
meetin France. Somehow or other, 
Sir Charles Saxton and Mr, Lid- 
well, the mutual friends of the 
parties, had alse differed seriously, 
and at length engaged to terminate 
their dispute on thesame ground,and 
in the same way ; what their cause 
of combat was, we now forget, un- 
less as Sir Lacius O’Trigger says, 
“¢ they care to do a kind office first 
for their friends, and then proceed 
tu business on their ewn account.” 
Mr. Peel left Lreland at once, and 
Mr. O'Connell, with his * corfege,” 
alter some preparation, soon atter, 
Fortunately, his movements, and 
those of his followers, were so mi- 
autely detailed, day after day, in 
the orthodox journals of the pe- 
riod, with all the accompaniments 
of Homer's heroes, high courage and 
lieroic daring beaming on his brow, 
that there was little danger of any 
sanguinary rencontre occurring , 
and, on his arriving in London, be 
was easily traced by the police; and 
the parental anxieties of Sir Robert 
Peel the worthy father of his high 
spirited antagonist, fully satisfied. 
Mr. O’Connell was arrested at his 
hotel, and taken before Lord Ellen- 
borough, the then chief justice, and 
obliged to enter into recognizances 
to keep the King’s peace, which 
were afterwards occasionally re- 
spited, until all possibility and al- 
most memory of quarrel died away. 
Mr. Peel was in France, awaiting 
his antagonist; and Sir Charles 
Saxton and Mr. Liwell also con- 
trived to meet and fight, but blood- 
lessly, and thus ended Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s expedition against the modern 
Orlando, whose high and chival- 
rous bearing certainly took nothing 
from his reputation in the land of 
the shamrock. On the King’s visit 
io Treland, Mr.O°Connell so far from 
being fonnd ‘ an mauvais sujet,” 
was one of the first and loudest in 
offering the testimonies of his ho- 
mage to the gracions monarch; his 
speeches were full of loyalty and 
gratulation; he appeared at the 
irish court, and his house was re- 
markable for the brilliancy of its 
illumination. Some inconsistency, 
it is true, was noticed in those 
same windows blazing so soon for 
the King, which but a few weeks 
before had been lit up for the tri- 
eur. Mag. Jan, 1820. 
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umph of the hapless Queen; and 
the transition, it was abserved, 
was rather rapid to a court suit, 
and a crowded levee, from the garb 
so recently worn of her Majesty's 
ofhcial adviser in Treland (and 
that while her cold remains were 
journeying to their final resting- 
place in the tomb of her brave an- 
cestors); but the smile of Royal- 
ty. like the Pope's dispensation, 
can remove all scruples; and Mr. 
© Connell, accordingly, was every 
where seen full of delight and joy. 
Soberer and more phlegmatic Eng- 
lishmen bekeld such transitions 
and demonstrations of rejoicing with 
surprise; their colder feelings were 
at a loss to discover by what the 
universal pageant was occasioned ; 
but it is the telicitous disposition of 
lrishmen to think more gaily. [twas 
quite sufficient for them, that their 
monarch had come among them, in 
all the fullness of confidence; and 
they were determined they would 
be happy ; let the sum of human mi- 
sery, accordingly, have been what it 
may, during the sovereign’s stay, 
it never appeared; the sigh of 
wretchedness was suppressed, and 
the moan of famine and anguish 
never rose above the gratulations 
of the thronging crowds. We do 
not seek to impeach the ardeney of 
attachment, which was shewn to 
the King during his residence in 
Ireland. We are sure the monarch 
came with the kindest and most be- 
nevoient intentions te that country ; 
secking, by bis great influence, to 
amalgamate all parties, and heal 
the wounds of religious discord and 
strife. His parental endeavours 
were directed to that great purpose 
while he stayed, and his parting ad- 
monition was in the saine feeling ; 
urging all to social concord, and 
breathing the spirit of beneficence 
and peace. We have heard that 
Mr. O'Connell contemplates the ar- 
rival of Catholic emancipation as 
the patent of Aes admission into the 
House of Commons. From what 
we know, we do not believe, that, 
ifthat great and necessary measure 
passed to-morrow, there would be 
the smallest likelihood of his re- 
turn to parliament; but if there 
were, it isa sphere towhich, in our 
humble opinion, he is wholly un- 
suited. [lis reading and informa- 
tion are not equal to great ques- 
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tions of national policy. His ac- 
cent, as we before remarked, is 
had; and his style of oratory, never 
eloquent or polished, has become 
deeply debased from his constant 
intercourse with Lrish mobs. He 
is, beside, much too advaneed in life, 
to acquire that taste and manner 
fitted to an English House of Coin- 
mons, which is, after all, the first 
and most enlightened assembly in 
the world. Mr. O'Connell, though 
bold and fluent, has been too much 
in the habit of indulging in the 
coarse luxury of popular applause, 
to succeed in calmer and more in- 
fluential discussion. In all his 
orations, he seems rather to canvass 
the passing shouts of an inconsider- 
ate multitude, than the ultimate suc- 
cess of the measure he is engaged 
in. In his numberless addresses to 
the thousands, who have attended 
him, he never yet sought to correct 
their prejudices, or amend their ha- 
bits; on the contrary, he cherishes 
their worst bigotry by inflaming 
it, and slurs over their vices by 
imputing all that they suffer to op- 
pression, and nothing whatever to 
themselves. He talks to them in 
mournful accents of ** the five hun- 
dred years, a starless night of deso- 
lation that has passed since the 
green banner of Ireland was tram- 
pled to the earth by English force 
and numbers,” but he never ex- 
plains to his auditors what has 
raised England to her present un- 


parallelled height of wealth and 
power; or the industry, patience, 
and perseverance which supplied her 
mighty resources, and so markedly 
distinguish her people. He neither 
writes nor speaks for futurity ; a 
kind of passing publicity and pre- 
eminence seem all he looks for, and 
fully to content him, no matter 
how or where obtained. Amid his 
countless speeches we never remem- 
her a really wise and instructive 
sentence to have dropped from his 
lips, or fallen from his pen; the 
triumphs of his oratory have been 
svlely confined to large popular 
congregations, that is, to mobs ; for 
among the better order of his Ca- 
tholic countrymen he seldoin ap- 
veared, and never possessed any 
influence whatever. The best com- 
parison that can be drawn between 
hiin and his distinguished predeces- 
sor, the venerable and aasmed 
John Keogh, is the result attained 
by their contrasted exertious in the 
same cause. In times of peculiar 
difficulty and danger, Mr. Keogh 
steered his bark on a_ troubled 
ocean, free of all contests, and suc- 
ceeded in obtaining for the Catho- 
lics of Ireland the most valuable 
privileges they now possess. Mr. 
O'Connell's career has been one of 
inconsistency, strife, and turmoil. 
He obtained for himself an acces- 
sion of business and wealth, and for 
the Catholics at large—nothing. 





LINES 


To THE CELEBRATED AND VENERABLE Mr. De Lue. 


@), bless’d with science, whose resplendent ray 
Q'er all creation pours a flood of day, 

Before whose beams the clouds of error fly, 
And subtile sophists veil the dazzled eye ; 

Still be it thine, De Luc, with aim sublime, 
To spread Religion o’er each age and clime ; 
To prove the Works of God (supremely bright)! 
Shed o'er the Word reveal'd encreasing light. 
And to reward thy pious labours past, 
When thy bright course of life shall set at last, 
May’st thou to endless glory then arise, 

And shine for ever in unclouded skies. 
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Epistles by Mary, Queen of Scots. 


Mr. Enrror, 

Ever since | have been able to compare the strength of opposing evi- 
dence, and to enter into the probable motives of human actions, I have 
believed Mary Stuart, Queen of Scotland, to be entirely innocent of the 
atrocious guilt of which she has been aceused—adultery and murder. 1 
have also believed, that the rancour of political zeal and religious bigotry 
in the Scotch Reformers, that the ambition of James Murray, her illewiti- 
mate brother, who hated Mary because she possessed over him the advan- 
tage of legitimate birth, and the envy and jealous fears of our Queen 
Elizabeth, were the causes of those calumnies and persecutions to which 
the Queen of Scotland ultimately fell a victim. 

As I have a right to assume that the evidence and the reasoning, which 
have convinced me, are likely to convince others, I beg leave to refer your 
readers to “ Tytler’s Enquiry into the Authenticity of the Letters and Son- 
nets said to have been written by Mary to Bothwell,” to “ Whitaker's 
Vindication of Mary,” and to the “ Life of Mary Queen of Scots” by Mr. 
George Chalmers, F.R.S., the able diving defender of that amiable and 
much injured woman, and who has also in a short work edited by him, 
** Churchyard’s Chips,” brought forward the evidences of her innocence in 
the most convincing manner, — 

AMELIA Opte. 


EPISTLES 


Supposed to be addressed by Mary, Queen of Scots, to her Uneles*® the Duke 
de Guise and the Cardinal of Lorrain, and written soon after her 
arrival in Scotland, 


No. I. 
Holyrood House, 1561. 

From gloomy Holyrood’s majestic towers, 

Where lone dominion claims my joyless hours, 

To you, my kinsmen, and my earliest friends, 

This faithful breast a thousand greetings sends! 

And fancy flies, from empire’s beartless show, 

To all thy pleasures, matchless Fontainbleau. 


Can I forget the sad, unwelcome day, 

Which bore me far from all I lov’d away, 

When, anguish painted in my long last rlance, 

I left thy shore “* dear pleasant land of France.’’+ 


What though my galley rose in royal pride 

(er the green bosom of the swelling tide, 

While on the deck a downy couch was place’d, 

By art’s gay hand with splendid colours grac’d, 
Whose crimson cano y above my head 

On my pale cheek a borrow’d beauty shed ; 

What though, while gazing on that less’ning shore, 
Which something whispered I should see no more, 
| heard attendant minstrels wake the lay 

To sooth my sorrow’s unresisted sway. 


Still, splendour, music, flattery, all were vain 
‘To wake my pride and mitigate my pain ; 

(‘an pride affection’s bleeding bosom heal ? 
Can conscious grief the power of flattery feel ? 





* it is well known that Mary was in constant corrrespondence with ler Uncles. 
Mary's ow rds 
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In vain my Courtiers prais’d the smiling scene, 
And dar’d resemble me to Evy pt s Qneen, 
When her gilt vessel down the C ydnas mov "d, 
And bore the Syren to the arms she lov’d; 


Could T, in Mary, © leopatra view : 

My thoughts to meet no waiting coi flew : 
She onward glided all she priz “d to find, 

Kut Mary left whate’er she lov "d behind ; 
Living or dead, whate’er this heart adores 

I} left, for ever left on Gallia’s shores. 


And heard you not, to check my pride of state, 

What fearful omens told my future fate ? 

Lo! scarce for sailing is the signal given, 

When cross our track a sinking vessel’s driven. 

“ Destruction seems, I cried, to mark its prey! 

Death leads my van, death marshals me my way ¢ 
While, dreadful thought! "twas mine the pang to feet, 

Of viewing misery which F could not heal ; 

To hear the loud, but hopeless cry for aid ; 

To see despair in all its shapes display’d ; 

And, while in air the signals vainly stream’d, 

While struggling still the sinking sailors scream'd, 
"Twas mine to w vatch with short suspended breath 

The last dread wave that brought resistless death. 


And was not F advancing on to brave 

A fate destructive as that whelming wave ? 

Yes, rebel hands the flag of greeting bore, 

And secret traitors weleom’d me to shore ! 

While boding faney mark’d, tho’ flatterers smil'd, 
The mother's fate preparing for her child.* 

In vain with shouts my subjects hail’d their Queen, 
No. answering smiles on Mary’s face were seen ; 

fn vain the litthe Court, that with me sail’d, 

With wondering eyes surrounding objects hail'd ; 
The verdant mountains towering to the sight. 

The castle rising o'er the roc ky ‘height, 

The tall grey city spreading f ‘ar before, 

Behind, the ocean and its sparkling shore. 

** Mark! in this scene (they cried) what charins combice, 
And joy to know so bright a realm is thine : 
Rejoice so fair a kingdom to command, 


Aud hail with grateful joy thy native land!’ 


But nought could rapture’s glow to me impart, 

The daughter’s sorrows chill’d the sovereign’s heart 
T only saw ‘midst art’s and nature’s pride 

The spot, lov’d Kinsmen, where my mother died ! 
Where Scotland's Regent, less a Queen than slave, 
In that proud castle found a weleome grave. 


Oh! wretched lot! o'er this ferecious land 
‘To wave the ensign of supreme command; 
And cold, yet frantic heretics to sway, 
Who to their God a heartless worship pay. 


g fo the fate of her mothcs Mary of Guise, who died in the Castle of Ediabusy’ 












Epistles by Mary, Queen of Scots, 


What daring outrage mark’d the last dread night! 
Scarce had our Priests begun their sacred rites, 
When lawless heretics, with impious rage, 
Dar’d with my people rebel war to wage ; 
Dar'd with bold feet profane that holy dome 
Where true religion finds her only home. 


How dull, how meagre is the unholy rite 

In which these Northern hereties delight! 

Within their temples, gloomy as their minds, 

Nor art, nor ornament an entrance finds ; 

No radiant lamps upon their altars shine, 

No sparkling gems a martyr’d God enshrine, 

No magic colours, on the canvass spread, 
Enchant the living while they paint the dead f 
No Saviour there, to death for us resign’d, 

To grateful love awakes thé adorer’s mind ; 

Nor dying martyrs their tormentors brave, 

While o’er their heads admiring angels wave ; 

No costly robes their sombre Priests enfold, 

No splended chalice in their hands they hold, 
Whence votive incense gracefully they pour, 
Whose circling clouds in fragrant columns tower. 
For them no organ sweetly pealing swells, 

On the rapt ear no lengthen'd chorus dwells ; 

No glowing Priest the Sacred Host uprears, 
While to faith’s eye a present God appears, 

And thro’ the frame awe’s chilly tremors creep, 
Till downcast eyes in holy rapture weep ; 

But in one tuneless, tasteless, tedious chant 
Their long, unblest, unholy prayers they rant. 
Scorning all fuel to Devotion’s flame, 

Our splendid rites Idolatry they name ; 

And, while their Queen Idolater they call, 

Their words offend me and their looks appal: 
Those looks foretell to Mary’s marking eye 

That insult, danger, death itself is nigh. 

I see fanatic hands the dirk unsheath, 

And give my youthful brow the martyr’s wreath; 
Nor think the woman’s petty fears have part 
in the dark whispers of the Sovereign’s eect ; 
Think not I wish the glorious fate to fly: 
In such a cause who would not joy to die? 

But, (gentle friends, the seeming boast forgive,) 
Methinks for such a cause ’tis mine to live, 
Ordain’d the true religion to restore, 

In mitred majesty, to Scotland’s shore.® 


Meanwhile, conceal’d within this throbbing breast 
My secret hopes shall on your counsels rest; 

Still shall those counsels Mary’s conduct sway, 
Still shall her yielding youth your voice obey. 


** (io, teach thy lips (ye cried) its sweetest smiles, 
Exert the magic power of woman’s wiles ; 

On thy faith’s friends with prudent coldness frown, 
But to its foes be winning favour shown, 





* All historians agree, that this was Mary's first object and highest ambitivn, and this it was 


that made ber so udious t9 the Reformers. 
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Then, while suspicious fears are laid aside, 

And secret agents spread thy empire wide, 

Throw off the mask, thy soul abhors to wear, 

And as thy church's open friend appear, 

By arts, by arms, its injuries redress, 

Till mitred Priests a kneeling nation bless.” 
Yes,—I will teach this faded lip to smile, 

And treacherous hearts with lawful art beguile ; 
Prepar’d against that secret hate to fight, 

Which vainly tries to shun my searching sight, 
Which now in Morton’s artful smile appears, 

Now Ruthven’s fierce and ruffian features wears ; 
Now haughty, frowning Lindsay’s semblance takes, 
And now in Knox’s form the pulpit shakes ; 

That fierce fanatic whom, worst toe of all, 

My smiles can’t soften nor my frown appal ; 
Methinks I see him yet, while, breathing blood, 
Before my throne the frowning sectary stood, 

And, weakly fancying violence was truth, 
Denounc'd heaven's vengeance on my trembling youth, 
Then, while my eyes with tears of anguish stream’d, 
In his, ferocious triumph proudly beam’d. 


But he shall live to rue that daring hour, 

When his proud soul withstood the frown of power ; 
Shall live to see my star triumphant shine, 

And all his glory set iaanaale in mine. 

Meanwhile I strive my sense of wrongs to cheat, 
And friends and foes with festive welcomes meet ; 
That gloomy gallery, where the royal line 

Of Scotland’s Kings in dark succession shine, 

Now echos blythely to the minstrel’s lays, 

Who sweetly sings the songs of other ee. 

And, wond’ring, finds its ancient walls repeat 

The sprightly sound of many twinkling feet; 

There my lov’d friends and kinsmen, sons of France, 
Raise the gay chorus, weave the graceful dance, 
And kindly stay to cheer my mournful doom ; 

Like flowers, that lingering blow ’midst winter's gloom ; 
Qr, like a rainbow thrown across the skies, 

When all around in deepest darkness lies ; 

While stern Reformers gaze with envious glare, 

And hate the gaiety they scorn to share. 


But how I dread the time when this dear band, 
Which kindly follow’d me to Scotland’s land, 
Will thence remove to hail a happier scene, 

And leave to heartless state her drooping Queen. 


What joy on her can lonely pomp bestow, 

Who thinks all bliss must from the affections flow ? 
No light of love illumes my life’s dark tide, 

And I the lustre scorn that’s given by pride. 


My smiles will sun-beams be that play on snow, 
The winter's brightness, not the summer’s glow ; 
My mirth, a lamp that lights a darksome tomb ; 
Or paper rose, that lives not tho’ it bloom. 

Lo! where yon mountain, in its barren height, 
In lonely grandeur meets my tearful sight, 

And o'er surrounding objects proudly towers, 
By trees unshelter’d, wal undeck’d by flowers?! 












Lines Vlddressed to Clara. 


While from the wintry winds that round it blow 
No friendly skreen protects its stately brow— 
Exalted thus, too soon will Mary be! 

fone mountain !—soon shal! I resemble thee ! 
But, while [ gaze on thee with anxious breast, 
This thought bids hope awake, and sorrow rest ; 
That as the sun, while vapours chill thy brow, 
Bids the cold clouds with crimson radiance glow, 
Till all the misty darkness dies away 

Before the dazzling beams of rising day ; 

So, while in chilling grandeur Mary towers, 
Perhaps the smile of heaven may cheer her hours, 
And, while the reins of empire fill my hand, 

Bid the true faith arise o’er Scotland’s land, 

Bid error’s mists before its light retire, 

And holy altars blaze with holy fire. 





LINES ADDRESSED TO CLARA. 
¢ L’objet enchanteur, dont je nose 
Tracer Je portrait qu’en tremblant, 
Est une jeune et Fraiche rose 
Au nilicu du lis le plus blane,” De SeGur, 


J thought, my Clara, that the hand of Fate 
Had render’d me for ever desolate ; 

The brightest hues of pleasure’s rainbow fled, 
My joys had vanish’d, and my hopes were dead : 
The forms my heart long cherish’d in its youth, 
With all the ardency of infant truth, 

Had then departed like a cloud of night, 

And left my mind in sorrow and in blight. 
Where’er | turn’d, I saw some broken tie, 

And as I gaz’d, have almost wish’d to die! 
Forgive the wish !—for then my bosom knew 
Nor hope, nor happiness, nor love, nor you! 


Long had I been a wand'rer from the isle, 

Which first receiy’d my Clara’s op’ning smile ; 

I sought its shores, and Friendship took my hand, 
And gave me welcome to my native land : 

And O1 I gaz'd on each remember’d place, 

As a fond father on his infant's face. 


I left my country with a heart of grief, 

When winter’s snows hung on the alve’s leaf; 

I sought my country in her loveliness, 

When flow’ rets bloom’d in summer’s soft caress : 

And there was one sweet flow’r, which scem’d to spring 
{As all unconscious of its blossoming,) 

As fair a rose as ever blush’d between 

The earth and the high heaven—and yet serene 

As the reflection of the pale moon's beam, 

When it lies smiling on some noiseless stream, 


Oh! I will act the tender guardian’s part, 

And that lov'd flower shall be within my heart 

Deeply enshrin’d ; and, till its pulses sever, 

There sweetly bloom for ever and for ever. Azar. 
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SKETCHES OF SOCIETY AND MANNERS IN LONDON 


AND PARIS. 


LETTER IX. 


From Sir Charles Darnley, to the Marquis de Vermont. 


Paris. 

My pear MaraQutis, 

In your last letter, yon have 
criticized somewhat severely the 
dinner and quadrille parties of Lon- 
dea, not to speak of your com- 
iments on the matrimonial specula- 
tions of our mammas and misses. 
lL am about to make a generous re- 
turn by giving you an account of 
an entertainment at Paris, of which 
I can only speak in’ terms of un- 
qualified praise. You have no doubt 
heard, that Bals Costumés or in other 
words balls, at which the company 
appear in fancy dresses, though not 
in masks, have been much the fa- 
shion during the present winter in 
the French capital. 

Mde. de —, (who you know 
is celebrated for contriving new ine- 
thods of enlivening her house), de- 
termined that the juvenile branches 
of her acquaintance should partake 
of a diversion, which appeared to 
he so popular among their elders, 
She accordingly issued cards fora 
“ Bal Costumé, donné aux enfans de 
ses amis.”’ This lady, who, by similar 
attractions, has the talent of drawing 
into her circle the most distinguish- 
ed inhabitants, as well as visitors of 
Paris, collected on this occasion, be- 
sides almost every French person 
and foreigner of renown, eighty of 
their children; and no expense had 
been spared, either in the dresses 
of these youthful exhibitors, or in 
the pleasures prepared for them. 
The whole entertainment was more 
novel, more gay, and more charac- 
teristic than any thing of the kind 
which I have yet witnessed. Ina large 
and elegant saloon, brilliantly light- 
ed and decked out on the occasion, 
with every possible additional orna- 
ment, accompanied by their respec- 
tive parents(who were stillin the full 
enjoyment of manly vigour, or the 
bloom of female beauty) appeared 
the destined representatives of some 
of your> most illustrious houses, all 
of whom personated an assumed 
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character, and wore an appropriate 
garb, A lovely Duchess held in 
her arms a little girl, searcely six 
months old, who was clad in the 
full attire of a superannuated lady 
of the last century, with a fly cap, 
long rnfiles, stiff stays, and green 
spectacles. Besides an infant Her- 
cules, a baby Alexander, and a pig- 
mv Achilles, we had Presidents au 
mortier of the parliament of Paris, 
who (though the eldest was not 
more than eight years of age,) pre- 
served the full appearance of a gra- 
vity so becoming the robes of magis- 
terial office. 

We had smart little 444és, searcely 
three feet high, who aped not un- 
successfully the effeminate manners 
and pert loquacity of those once 
well-known members of French so- 
ciety. We had Monks whose pil- 
lowed rotundity reminded us of the 
jolly friars of former days. We 
had miniature dames presenteés de 
Vancién régime, with trains two 
thirds longer than the persons of 
the wearers, high towpies, high 
feathers, long lappets, powdered 
heads, and brilliant jewels. We 
had also Maréchauer de France, both 
of the old and new school; Cardi- 
nals, Statesmen, Legislators, Finan- 
ciers, Merchants, Peasants, Turks, 
Jews, running footmen, flower girls, 
savants, et savantes, all correctly 
dressed and correctly acted, though 
very few of the exhibitors had 
reached their tenth birth day. But 
the most striking feature of the 
whole evening was the performance 
of a real quadrille, (such as the 
courtiers of Louis XIV. were inthe 
habit of dancing), by a party of 
youthful masqueraders, correctly 
dressed after the best pictures of 
that age. 

Before they made their rn 

low- 


ing is a literal copy, were dis- 
tributed among the company, in 
order to prepare them for the com- 
ing sight. 
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Quadrille dansé, le 8 Avril, 1660. 


a l’Hotel de Rambouillet. 


Quatre pages. 


Piequet. 
Tartarin. 


Sergneurs. 


M. Le Due de la Rochefoucauld. 
M. Le Due de Lauzun. 

M. Le Marechal d’ Hocquincourt. 
M. Le Comte de Bussy abutin.. 


Maitre de Ballet. 
Marcel. 


While these bills were dispersing 
about the room, a well-chosen Seen 
of musicians (also dressed in cha- 
racter) struck up the tune of an an- 
cient march, when, preceded by their 
pages, the four boys, who represented 
the four Seigneurs, made their ap- 
vearance, accoutred in long and 
level coats, black wigs, with long 
ringlets which fell down their 
shoulders; stockings with red clocks, 
which were tied above the knee, and 
hats @ (Henri IV. They moved 
forward from an adjoining room 
with becoming solemnity, each giv- 
ing his hand to his allotted partner. 
The young ladies who played the 
parts of the celebrated women, al- 
ready named, were no less appro- 
priately dressed. They wore gowns 
with long waists, powdered hair, 
rouged cheeks, high heels, &c. Pro- 
ccodhig forward in measured time, 
the youthful dancers took their 
yfaces in the centre of the saloon. 

he pages now with bended knee ap- 
proached their respective lords, re- 
ceived their swords, and then after 
several bows retired. The Seigneurs 
began their task by making a pro- 
found reverence to the company as- 
sembled, and then repeated the same 
compliment to their partners indi- 
vidually. 

The music now changed to the air 
appropriate to the quadrille, which 
was admirably executed, with its 
ancient figure and ancient steps; nor 
did the exhibitors lay aside for one 
minute the gravity which they had 
thought it right to assume. 

While the performance was going 
Eur, Mag. Jan, 1823, 


Poinsinet. 
Ovier, 


Dames. 


Mde. La Duchesse de Lonqueville. 
Mademoiselle de Montpensier. 
Mde. La Duchesse de Monthazon. 
Mde. La Marquise de Sevigneé. 


Compositeurs de la Musique. 
Lully, Rameau, ete. 


forward I could not help casting an 
eye on the brilliant circle of spec- 
tators which was formed round 
the dancers ; and in those, who com- 
vosed it, [ recognised more than one 
Seis descendant of those illus- 
trious visitors to the Hotel de Ram- 
bouillet, whom we now saw before 
us as in miniature, and this cireum- 
stance added no trifling interest to 
the scene which was representing. 

When the dance was finished the 
music changed to a march, the 
pages came forward and returned 
the swords, in a submissive attitude 
similar to that in whieh they had 
received them, to their respective 
Setgneurs ; who, after renewing their 
bows to the company and their part- 
ners, gave the latter their hands, 
and conducted them out of the room 
with the same solemnity which they 
had observed on entering it. 

I must now mention as a curious 
instance of national character early 
acquired, (for certainly you are the 
first actors in the world) that these 
young people on being called upon 
to repeat the whole of this exhibition, 
at the request of an illustrious 
stranger aus came too late to see 
the first performance, achieved the se- 
cond task required from them with 
equal propriety, and without losing 
for a moment that self-possession 
and command of countenance which 
had already excited so much ap- 
plause. 

I should mention, before I con- 
clude this imperfect sketch of a most 
amusing evening, that at ten o’clock 
the eighty children, whe had ap- 
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peare doen costume at jou rned to the 
eating-rooin where a splendid repast 
had been prepared for them. 

| was very much pleased with the 
pon ness of the litthe Frenchmen, 
whe, instead of rushin uv forward us 
so many English boys — have 
clone, selecte “l their favourite belles, 
wid led them to the supper table. 

Nor did they Seeaes to put their 
napkins through their button-holes, 
in doing whieh the ‘y reminde “d me of 
suv friend, the bon-vivant at Beau- 

vilier’s, who never begins his meal 

ull this ceremony is pe ‘rformed. 

Here, however, their regard for 
good imanners seemed to cease; for 
no roduriers’ sons could have eaten 
more ravenously than did these chil- 
dren of la haute Noblesse. They were 
waited on by their Gonnes (or nurses) 
who wore their provincial dresses, 
which added another curious fea- 
ture to the scene. smiled at 
remarking, that not a few Marshals 
of France, Cardinals, and Presidents 
of Parliament, received a friendly 


hint from these good women, not to 
inake themselves sick by eating too 
much; a piece of advice whic h, like 
ost counsels, seemed to be but 
little attended to. 

Among the many circumstances 
which threw a charm round this 

gala, I must add that the mothers of 
the juvenile exhibitors were still 
young themselves, and contained in 
their number some of the hand- 
somest women at Paris. Their 
beauty, animated by viewing: the 
performances and merry faces of 
their children, was seen to great 
advantage ; but I must do them the 
justice to say, that I believe they 
were all too much occupied at this 
moment with the charms of their 
offspring to think of their own. 

Altogether, few things I have seen 
in France have pleased me more 
than this little féte, for it displayed 
at once a union of innocence, gaity, 
and maternal affection. 


Farewell 


LETTER X. 


From the Marquis de Vermont to Sir Charles Darnley, Bart. 


London. 


[ rear, my dear Darnley, that 
you will think me very i}l-natured, 
but, having promised to give my 
opinion candidly and without dis- 
guise, I must confess that I am, 
every day, more and more. sur- 
prised at the contradictions which 
I discover in the character of your 
countrymen, They have the repu- 
tation of being fond of retirement, 
yet they are for ever in public ;— 
they are said to be simple in their 
habits yet their establishments, 
their equipages, their tables, their 
plate, and their jewels, display the 
most ruinous contempt of praden- 
tial considerations. They boast of 
the advantages they enjoy of living 
under a government of law and 
liberi V: yet, when a disposition is 
displayed by other countries to 
struggle for similar blessings, they 
support and justify their oppres- 
sors. They cultivate literature more 
than all the nations of Europe, 
and I believe the books published 
yearly in London greatly exceed 


theaggregate number of those,which 
issue from the united presses of the 
rest of the civilized world; and, 
certainly, information is nv where 
more generally diffused, yet science 
and letters are very rarely made 
the subjects of conversation. The 
English are the liberal patrons and 
professed admirers of musical talent, 
and, at an immense expense, tempt 
to their shores the most celebrated 
performers of Italy; yet neither at 
the Opera-House, nor at public or 
private concerts, is it possible to 
enforce that necessary silence, with- 
out which the charms of soft sounds 
cannot be enjoyed. Your ladies are 
said to be eM vet, as I have 
had occasion before to observe, they 
waste their mornings in the lounges 
of Hyde Park or Bond Street, and 
their nights in crowded assemblies, 
where the youngest and most beauti- 
ful of them, after exhibitiug their 
only half-veiled persons to the gaze 
of five hundred spectators in the 
quadrille or less delicate waltz, 
seem to feel no sense of impropriety 
in seating themselves with theiv 
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partners in some distant corner of 
the room, far removed from the eye 
of their husbands or mothers, where, 
without a blush, they listen to all 
the silly nonsense which passion or 
folly whispers, and vanity and in- 
experience so greedily devour. 

Vou are strict moralists, and se- 
yerely condemn our Government for 
checking some of the evils of gam- 
ing, by taking it under its direc- 
tion: and, as vice cannot be avoided 
in a great city, for making it at 
Paris available to beneficial pur- 
poses, in applying the profits of the 
Salon and other similar establish- 
ments to the support of our hospi- 
tals and houses of relief for suffer- 
ing poverty. Yet your Parliament 
year y sanctions the drawing of a 
Lottery—of all kinds of gaming 
decidedly the most pernicious, and 
one by which the lowest orders of 
society are lured to their rain by 
an irresistible bait. In spite, too, 
of the pretended strictness of your 
manners, the mostabandoned women 
are allowed to throng your streets, 
and to fill the lobbies and upper 
boxes of your national theatres. 

You are a epg nation, and 


a sg rigid in the rules you 
ay down for the observance of the 
Sabbath. Indeed, I have often heard 


Englishmen complain of the little 
respect paid to that day at Paris, 
thongh the amusements which you 
condemn, and which we think inno- 
cent, are not suffered to commence 
till after the hour at which the 
churches are closed. Well—in spite 
of all the extreme severity ofopinion, 
1 remark many contradictions in 
your manner of “ keeping holy the 
seventh day.” Your play - houses 
and shops are shut, but your eating- 
houses of all descriptions are thrown 
open. It is the day in the week 
ae preferably to all others for 
country excursions; and those who 
remain in town loiter away several 
hours on foot, on horseback, or in 
carriages, while the evening service 
is still performing, at no great dis- 
tance from the promenade in which 
they take their exercise—and while 
you hold it criminal to ask your 
friends to card parties or balls, 
Lords, Ministers, Judges, and Bi- 
shops, give dinners on Sundays; 
and at those dinners, I believe there 
is nO less wine drank by the gen- 
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tlemen, and no less scandal spoken 
by the ladies. 

But of all your contradictions, 
it appears to me, that the greatest 
is that deference (Lam almost dis- 
posed to say homage), which is paid 
to rank inthis country. The writers 
on the British Constitution boast, 
and boast with reason, that all Ene- 
lishmen are equal in the eyes of 
the law, andthat though your Peers 
have sundry privileges, these pri- 
vileges ‘are less beneficial to them- 
selves than to the public; that they, 
constituting your only real nobility, 
are not a caste or exclusive order— 
marked and separated from the rest 
of the people by an insuperable bar- 
rier: that most of them before 
they became Peers were Common- 
ers, while their children remain 
such, during their life-time, and 
have no legal superiority over the 
rest of their fellow-subjects. Well, 
in spite of these assertions, which 
are certainly founded on truth, | 
know no country in’ which the 
hierarchy of rank is so rigidly ob- 
served. 

{ should, a few years since, have 
attributed this circumstance to the 
value set every where on that which 
is rare. But when we consider the 
vast number of Peers created by 
George the Third, and more parti- 
cularly under the administration of 
Mr. Pitt—when we recollect the vast 
augmentation which the Order of 
the Bath lately received, and the 
countless Knights and Baronets 
whomthe military and naval achieve 
ments of the last war have been 
the occasion of decorating with ti- 
tles, it can no longer be said, that 
lofty names are scarce, even in Eng- 
land. Indeed, I never go into com- 
pany without being jostled by nu- 
merous Englishmen, bearing some 
of these courtly denominations, or 
decked out in one or more of those 
badges of distinction, which mark 
the members of a chivalrous order. 
Besides these, also, there are abun- 
dance of foreign noblesse, who, inthe 
respect paid them here, receive the 
full value of the exchange for their 
continental honours. 

A propos.—When I first arrived 
in England, finding myself fre- 
quently placed by the lady of the 
house at the tables where I dined, 
J attributed this politeness to the 
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general urbanity of your country- 
men towards strangers, and was far 
from suspecting what I have since 
discovered, that I owe all this distine- 
tion to the title which I happen to 
bear. 

I believe you are sufficiently ac- 
quainted with our manners to know 
that a man’s importance (even ac- 
cording to the etiquette of the old 
court) depends principally on the 
antiquity of his ote. and that 
uabers of noble houses are indiscri- 
minately called Marquises, Counts, 
Viscounts, Barons, or Chevaliers, 
without the difference of appellation 

roducing any in their rank. It is, 
Seam to the accidental circum- 
stance of my possessing the first of 
these denominations that 1 am in- 
debted for the precedence so unde- 
servedly bestowed. 

M. le Marquis is translated into 
the English LordMarquis, and treat- 
ed as such. I am given every where 
the pas after Dukes; and, indeed, I 
often blush at being received in this 
manner, while, perhaps, a country- 
man of mine, over whom I have no 
pretension to arrogate the slightest 
superiority, is placed at the bottom 
of the table, because his title of 
“Chevalier” is considered only tan- 
tamount to that of a simple Knight. 
Nothing has surprised me more al- 
together than observing in a coun- 
try, celebrated for the liberality of 
its institutions, so servile an atten- 
tion to distinctions of this kind. To 
collect together as many great people 
as soulike seems the ambition of the 
donor of an entertainment, while 
little attention is paid to the moral 
character, talents, or acquirements 
of the company. I before told you 
how extraordinary it appeared to 
me, when I was first invited to an 
English table, to see the guests 
marshalled to their places according 
to the strictest etiquette of heraldic 
precedence ; but, in my experience of 
your customs and usages, I find that 
the gratification of vanity, and not 
the enjoyment of society, is the bu- 
siness of all such meetings; and as 
at Paris we try to forma circle of 
friends or of persons of congenial 
habits, so in Lonon your aim is, to 
give persenves a borrowed import- 
ance by the stars and titles of your 
guests. Indeed, though well ac- 
quainted with your language, it was 
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long before I understood the jargon 
of fashionable life. When I was 
told that at a house at which I was 
about to visit, that I should find “‘a 
delightful party,” 1 expected to 
meet ladies of graceful manners or 
extraordinary beauty, and men of 
sense, wit, and information. Think 
then of my disappointment, when, in 
going to one of these promised de- 
ighttul parties, I found the follow- 
ing company: three or four Dowa- 
gers long past the meridian of life, 
and more remarkable for their con- 
tempt of all that is estimable in the 
female character, than for any of 
those qualities which throw a charm 
round the presence of truly amiable 
and truly agreeable women; half a 
dozen cath, who could talk of 
nothing but their horses, their dogs, 
or their amours, except when the 
flavour of the wines, or the excel- 
lence of the sauces, claimed the ad- 
miration of their epicurean taste ; 
an Earl’s younger son, much taken 
notice of at this time, he having 
lately paid considerable damages for 
crim. con. with the wife of his most 
intimate friend; another ‘* Honor- 
able,” who, after wane a host of 
tradesmen (while he indulged in the 
most undue extravagances) had just 
been discharged from the King’s 
Bench Prison under the Insolvent 
Debtor's Act, and a dashing Baronet 
lately deprived of his commission, 
for having deprived a brother officer 
of a considerable sum at the gaming 
table; and lastly, of a Comic Actor 
from one of the Theatres, who, 
knowing the price which he was ex- 
pected to pay for his dinner, en- 
deavoured by the grossest buffoonery 
to raise the drooping spirits of the 
high-titled, but very unprincipled, 
and very tiresome ae whe 
composed this “ delightful party.” 

I make a similar remark respect- 
ing those motley crowds in which 
you pass your nights, rather than 
your evenings, When invited to 
one of these entertainments, after 
waiting a considerable time in 
approaching the door of the house 
in which the assembly is given, 
at no little risk to the safety of 
my carriage, and with some to that 
of my person, when I at last make 
my way into this much talked of 
gala, what do I find? A mob of 
six or seven hundred persons, all 
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complaining of the heat, and seem- 
ing no less anxious to get away than 
they were a few minutes before to 
arrive $ yet I am assured that this 
is a particularly select and elegant 
varty; and if 1 may venture to ask 
in what its merits consist, I am 
shewn two or three cabinet minis- 
ters, several members of the corps 
diplomatique, various Peers and 
Peeresses, and in their train some 
of the minor stars of the fashionable 
hemisphere, with the addition, per- 
haps, of a renowned English or 
foreign hero, an abdicated sove- 
reign, an Otaheite chieftain, a Per- 
sian envoy, a Greek, celebrated for 
the tie of his turban, a learned lady, 
for the brilliancy of her wit, or a 
traveller, for his recent discove- 
ries; in short of something extra- 
ordinary—of some object (no mat- 
ter what) to which the eve of cu- 
riosity is at that moment direeted ; 
for rank has but one rival in Eng- 
land, and that is novelty; and the 
river of a féte seems to think that 
but three things are necessary to 
ensure its success. | mean an ample 
supply of lords, ladies, and /ions. 

Vhen, after having wasted a 
night at one of these parties, I read 
the description of it in the newspa- 
pers of the following morning, I 
smile at seeing it decked out in all 
the colours of high flown pane- 
gyric. 

When I come, however, to exa- 
mine the particulars of the narra- 
tion, I find the editor of the Jour- 
nal appears to think, with the donor 
of the establishment, that the charm 
of such a meeting consists in the 
titles of the company who compose 
it; for, after a few laudatory terms 
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about the taste of the lady, whose 
festivities he is recounting, and the 
nouvel style in which her house was 
denvieel on the occasion (for some 
French word, however insignificant, 
must be used), the rest of his co- 
lumn is filled with a dall catalogue 
of exalted names, beginning with 
Royal personages, and descending 
through all the intermediate de- 
grees to Knights and Knightesses; 
to which is added a short, and only 
avery short list of simple Misters 
and Mistresses. Indeed, the inde- 
cent custom of publishing an ac- 
count of private assemblies seems 
to be one of the causes of the ab- 
surdity of which I complain; as, in 
order to supply materials for a 
pompous wen rraph, every nerve 
is strained and every scruple of be- 
coming pride is silenced—to con- 
gregate, no matter by what means, 
the — possible quantity of 
grandeur and notoriety. 

In short, it appears to me that 
such is the reverenee paid to rank, 
that those who possess that advan- 
tage, however deficient in mental or 
moral qualifications, are in little 
danger of being banished from the 
highest circles of London, unless 
the most egregious crimes are prov- 
ed against them, on clear indispu- 
table evidence; while persons not 
so distinguished, though eminent 
for virtue, talent, knowledge, and 
even ancient birth, may pass their 
time very dull in this Bay city ; 
particularly if too proud and too 
independent to propitiate, by pre- 
sents and servile adulation, the very 
noble but very vicious leaders of the 
fashionable world. 

Adieu, 


De VERMONT, 





LINES 
For the blank leaf in the beginning of'a Pocket-Book, 


Year rolls on year, like wave on wave, 

Each wafts us nearer to the grave: 

(irateful for what the past has given, 

The future we should leave to Heaven; 

And learn from yonder passing bell, 

‘To use the present moments well. s 
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SKETCHES OF POPULAR PREACHERS. 


(Continued from page 530.) 


THE VERY REV. ROBERT STEVENS, DEAN OF ROCIIESTER,. 


Dr. STEVENS possesses a voice of 
very great compass, it is more dis- 
tinguised for this than for sweetness 
and variety, as its faintest tones could 
be distinctly heard at the farthest 
extremity of the church of St. Mar- 
garet, Westminster (where he was 
some years lecturer), one of the 
largest, I believe, inthe Metropolis; 
sal I should imagine from its con- 
struction, peculiarly ill calculated 
for the conveyance of sound. 

His voice, however, is not of that 
harsher kind which is characterized 
by nothing but strength, and is in- 
capable of expressing any but the 
more violent emotions; on the con- 
trary, persuasion, pathos, indigna- 
tion, devotion, have each a corre- 
sponding tone; and, though the 
variations are slight, they are suf- 
ficiently perceptible. 

His deportment throughout the 
whole period of the service is per- 
fectly unexceptionable, calm, digni- 
fied, and pious, without languor, 
haughtiness, or ostentation. 

Dr. Stevens's unaffected earnest- 
ness of manner induces the conclu- 
sion, that he is actuated by asincere 
desire to strengthen the faith, and 
improve the morality of his hearers ; 
and that, experimentally sensible 
himself of the benefits which accrue 
from religion, he is deeply anxious 
that others should participate in its 
blessings. 

Considered as an orator, he has 
many deficiences. His language is 
unmarked by that felicitous luxuri- 
ance, which astonishes by its co- 
piousness, and clothes every idea in 
the most appropriate dress ; it like- 
wise frequently wants the polish and 
elegance which evince the presence 
of a correct aud cultivated taste. 

The graces of action he either 
despises or neglects. His irony is 
not sufficiently pointed, while his ar- 
guments are sometimes defective in 
strength, and consequently enfeeble 
instead of supporting his positions. 

I now turn to the more grateful 
task of describing those qualifica- 
tions, which procured for Dr, Stevens 


the large share of popularity he en- 
joyed in the Msseanetia, As a prac- 
tical preacher he certainly has no 
superior; his sermons have invyaria- 
bly one great end in view, that of 
remedying the morbid morality of 
his congregation. The subjects upon 
which he peculiarly excels are vari- 
ous. In his endeavours to expose 
and confute the Unitarian infideli- 
ties, he exhibits acuteness and in- 
genuity, an ardent desire to preserve 
unimpaired the purity of our faith, 
and, above all, moderation and can- 
dour, while employed in unravelling 
what he considers to be the delusive 
sophistries of error. 

le never forgets the fallibility of 
reason, the obligation it imposes to 
examine conflicting opinions with 
impartiality, and to discuss them 
with charity ; at the same time he 
never compromises his cause by luke- 
warmness or timidity. His sermons 
on the mercy of God to man, in 
creating, preserving, and redeeming 
him, are replete with representations 
which have a tendency to lead the 
soul to love and reverence its Maker. 
His discourses inculcate the neces- 
sity of fervent and rational grati- 
tude for the benefits we have re- 
ceived, and that the most conclusive 
demonstration of it is a pure and 
holy life. When advocating the ex- 
cellence of Christianity, his elo- 
quence can command admiration for 
what is sublime and pure in our re- 
ligion, excite respect and reverence 
for what is awful and terrific in her 
denunciations, create attachment for 
her consolations, her hopes, her 
promises, and convince his hearers 
that mental peace is the consequence 
of her adoption into the heart. When 
he describes her power in alleviating 
adversity, her efficacy in re-awaken- 
ing the mind to consciousness, after 
being stunned by the blow of unex- 
pected calamity, he can reconcile it 
to misfortune, by gradually with- 
drawing its contemplations trom the 
surrounding evils, and fixing them 
upon that hope, which shines the 
most brightly for the unhappy—the 
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hope of immortality. To win the 
soul to resignation, hejrepresents 
the inutility of grief, its‘corroding 
tendency, the torpor and apathy 
it occasions, and the despair with 
which it bounds every prospect in 
futurity. The sufferer, who has be- 
held the last flower of earthly hap- 
piness wither and decay, may listen 
to his delineations of the calm sere- 
nity which gilds the hours of the 
virtuous, and expect for an instant 
a resurrection of the blossoms of 
gladness and delight; anticipating 
the moment, when time shall have 
brought the olive branch to distress, 
when fortitude shall have subdued 
the warring passions to repose. 

The Sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per is another subject upon which 
the Dean of Rochester is invariably 
heard with pleasure; his views of it 
are scriptural, his explanations of it 
satisfactory, his exhortations to par- 
ticipate in it frequently almost ir- 
resistible. The character of Dr. 
Stevens’s mind is more solid than 
brilliant ; it is good sense which 
gives the colour to his intellect. 
When he considers a subject, he does 
not view it with reference to some 
preconceived theory of his own, dis- 
torting facts and torturing argu- 
ments that they may appear to con- 
firm it, but, divesting the subject of 
its relative dependencies, he con- 
siders it with as much impartiality 
as the mind of man is capable of 
exercising. 

His opinions are moderate and 
charitable; he never condemns those 
to whom truth appears in a garb 
unlike that which she-assumes to 
him; but, firm in his own convictions, 
he pities their defection from what 
he conceives to be the truth, and 
laments the differences which divide 
them. Dr. Stevens inculcates pure 
morality as the most decisive mani- 
festation of religious principles ; 
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Tue Rev. George Mathew, A.M., 
is the Vicar of Greenwich, and al- 
ternate morning preacher at Saint 
James's, Westminster. His manner 
is serious and energetic; his voice, 
though deficient in variety of tone, 
is full and powerful, and, if not 
remarkable for its sweetness, har- 
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and enforces the necessity of re- 
ligious principles as the best springs 
for moral actions. 

His system of ethics is unincum- 
bered by the fanatical interdictions 
and superstitous observances, which, 
having their origin in a diseased 
imagination, tend to retard what- 
ever is good in conduct, or sound in 
principle. His chogeanee, though 
defective in many of those qualities 
which indicate the presence of ex- 
alted genius, is admirably adapted 
to establish faith, when doubt has 
begun to poison her convictions, to 
confirm virtue when temptation has 
succeeded in weakening the fortifi- 
cations that intrench it, to mature 
the first germ of penitence into fruit, 
when remorse has fertilized with 
her tears the soil which had hitherto 
ne noxious weeds in un- 
imited profusion. 

To conclude. The characteristics 
of the Dean of Rochester’s preach- 
ing may be defined in two words, 
good sense and usefulness. What- 
ever may be the sphere which has 
his exertions for a centre, that sphere 
will experience their salutary influ- 
ence, in the gradual but perceptible 
declension of evil, in holon ts ac- 
cruing from the dissemination of a 
code, imposed by Heaven for the mo- 
ral and intellectual improvement of 
man; explained and enforced by a 
mind which has imbibed from that 
code its purest essence. Whether 
the sequestered village, fenced by its 
loneliness from the seductions of the 
world, or the populous city, where 
innocence is annihilated by its col- 
lision with crime, shall be the scene 
of his ministerial labours ; his active 
rational piety, his unwearied en- 
deavours to promulgate our divine 
religion, will always produce results 
that will entitle his name to be en- 
rolled among the most respected 
and honoured of mankind. 


MATHEW, A.M. 


monizes well with the solemnity of 
his manners. He delivers his ser- 
mon as if he was conscious of the 
dignity and authority of his office, 
and impressively inculcates those 
truths, of whose importance to the 
happiness of man, hie himself ap- 
pears entirely convinced. Though 
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his reading is not disfigured by that 
drawling monotony of voice and 
manner which weary the attention, 
yet the obstacles interposed by na- 
ture in the construction of his voice 
will always prevent him from being 
considered a beautiful reader. His 
emphasis is judicious and correct: 
—the language of his discourse is 
rather forcible than harmonious,— 
more frequently convincing than 
persuasive, His views of the de- 
pravity of our nature, of the perti- 
naciousness with which man clings 
to vice, of the corruption that min- 
gies with his best resolves and his 
most virtuous actions, are mourn- 
fully correct. He is, perhaps, dis- 

osed to expatiate upon these sub- 
jects too frequently, for he should 
remember, that, however useful it 
may be to tear away the veil with 
which self-love conceals guilt from 
conscience, and compel her to con- 
fess that she has erred, yet descrip- 
tions of the encouraging promises 
of the Gospel, of the facilities it 
affords to eradicate evil propensi- 
ties and implant virtuous disposi- 
tions, of its tranquillizing influence 
in the hour of aifversity, and of the 
brightness which it diffuses over the 
piers oe path of mortality, will 
sometimes succeed in cnaggencnr a 
spirit, which would have repelled 
remonstrance with disdain, as some 
flowers display their beauties and 
dispense their sweets to the soft 
balmy influence of nature, while 
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they shroud them in terror from 
the violence of the whirlwind and 
the storm. 

Mr. Mathew'’s defects, as a ser- 
mon-writer, are the frequent want 
of methodical arrangement, not ad- 
hering to the plan which he lays 
down at the commencement of his 
discourse, and sometimes wandering 
so far from his text, that he appears 
entirely to have forgotten it. I by 
no means recommend the divisions, 
and sub-divisions, which formerly 
disfigured some of the productions 
of our English divines, but I think 
that arranging a sermon in such a 
manner as to render the heads of 
it more easily retainable by the me- 
mory is well worth the sacrifice of 
a little oratorical beauty. 

The defects I have mentioned 
Mr. Mathew abundantly atones for 
by his excellencies. Well-informed, 
sensible, and judicious, his sermons 
are fraught with solid instruction 
and improvement. The sinner, who 
listens to his denunciations of divine 
vengeance without dismay, must be 
nearly beyond the reach of human 
eloquence; and his addresses to the 
penitents at the Magdalen Hospital 
where he was formerly a preacher, 
ere simple, pathetic, and admirably 
adapted to soften guilt to contrition 
and repentance. As a theologian, 
the principles of Mr. Mathew are in 
strict conformity with the doctrines 


of the Church of England. 


THE REV. EDWARD REPTON, A. M. 


The Rev. E. Repton is the minis- 
ter of St. Philip’s Chapel, Water- 
loo-place, and alternate evening 
preacher at the Magdalen Hospital. 

Endowed by nature with a pecu- 
liarly sweet-toned voice, the minds of 
Mr. Repton’s congregation are pre- 

ared to receive with pleasure the 
instruction conveyed through so 
attractive a medium; but, long be- 
fore the conclusion of his discourse, 
met experience a feeling nearly al- 
Tied to satiety, by attending to an 
undeviating uniformity of voice and 
manner, which fatigue from their 
want of variety, and are apt to pro- 
dace listlessness and apathy. He 
appears competent to persuade, to 
soothe, and to soften; but we look 


in vain for spirited repreliension or 
fearless reproof. If he attempts 
either of these, we immediately is. 
cover that he is on foreign ground ; 
that he has passed the boundary 
erected by nature, which declares, 
thus far shalt thou come but no 
farther. To originality of thought 
and language the subject of this 
article has no claim; they are 
trite and common-place ; destitute 
indeed of flagrant absurdities, or 
glaring faults, but unadorned by 
the eloquence of genius, which fas- 
cinates while it convinces. Mr. 
Repton is a preacher who may be 
well described by negatives; his 
manner is not animated, his voice is 
not harsh, his rhythin is not ragged, 
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his language is not vulgar, nor in- 
correct, nor yet beautiful nor ele- 
vant; in one word, he is medi- 
ocrity personified. Taken in the 
best point of view, Mr. Repton is 
mild and serious in his deportment, 
a devout reader, and a preacher 
whose execllence consists in de- 
scribing well the mercy and bene- 
ficence of the Almighty, the plea- 
sures of religion and virtue, and the 
advantages of penitence; he pre- 
sents Christianity as the soother of 
affliction, the encourager of repen- 
tance, and the promoter of all the 
mild endearing charities of life, and, 
conseqtiently, disposes the mind to 
jove and venerate it. 
Considered in the most unfavour- 
able light; his mode of delivery is 
inanimate, his language insipid, 
and his ideas neither beautiful nor 
novel. Heappears to have prescrib- 
ed for himself a certain path, out of 
which he is afraid to deviate for 
fear he should encounter any thing 
bearing the form of talent. It may 
be considered unfair to censure a 
preacher on account of natural in- 
capacity; I shall be told, perhaps, 
that men are not the architects of 
their own minds. But if this plea 
was allowed, there would be an end 
to all eriticism, since the same prin- 
ciple is applicable to all subjects; 
or if it was conceded to the critic, 
that he might praise if he pleased, 
provided he refrained from censure, 
then silence would be construed 
into an infraction of his compact. 
A man may be competent to fill, with 
honour to himself and advantage 
to the community, many situations 
in the scale of social existence, who 
only publishes his own weaknesses 
by assuming the high office of pub- 


THE REV, J. A. 


Tue Rev. Johnson Atkinson Bus- 
field is the Rector of St. Michael’s, 
Wood-street, and Evening Lecturer 
of St. Mary-le-bone Church. This 
gentleman’s voice, though pleasing 
in its tone, is extremely feeble; and 
but for the assistance of a very deli- 
berate enunciation, would be fre- 
quently inaudible, The mildness 
and solemnity of his deportment 
are appropriate and pleasing ; his 
action, when he does indulge in it, 
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lic instructor; or if the delusions 
of self-love, and the flatterics of 
friends, have unfortunateiy placed 
him in it, he should be content te 
execute the subordinate duties of 
the establishment; and remember 
that the unnoticed materials of the 
foundation are more essential to 
the building than the ornaments 
which adorn the pillar and the ca- 
pital. 

But to return to Mr. Repton. 
The faults in his mode of delivery 
he certainly may correct if he 
pleases; as they are, principally, 
tameness and monotony. His voice 
I think must be capable of a much 
greater variety of intonation than 
he generally displays; the impro- 
piety of reproving sin and encou- 
raging virtue in the same tone is 
obvious, Energy of manner is like- 
wise easily acquired; the advanta- 
ges of itare weighty and numerous, 
A truth which may be heard and 
forgotten, if delivered in an inani- 
mate manner, may sink into the 
mind never to be effaced, if uttered 
by a preacher who appears deeply 
interested in his subject. Mr. Rep- 
ton’s deportment in the reading 
desk and pulpit is exactly what 
that of a clergyman ought to be—~ 
serious, but entirely exempt from 
ostentatious display of piety. With 
respect to his sermons, he is pos- 
sessed of sufficient taste to reject 
every thing incongruous or ridicus 
lous; whatever he attempts, he 
appears to execute in the best man- 
ner he is able, and therefore, though 
he may never delight, he will never 
disgust, but, pursuing the even te- 
nour of his way, will probably al- 
ways continue te ioeae lagna the 
extremes of imbecility and talent, 


BUSFIELD, D.D, 


is very ungraceful. His sermons 
are characterized by an entire desti- 
tution of originality of thought and 
language, The latter frequently de- 
generates into colloquial familiarity, 
and is as far removed from the cor- 
rect, the elegant, and the ornamen. 
tal, as the ill-constructed cottage is 
remote from the polished propor. 
tions of Grecian architecture, As 
vanity is, perhaps, one of the most 
indubitable manifestations of the 
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presence of genius, tautology of idea 
as certainly indicates its absence. 
Dr. Busfield appears never weary of 
dressing and re-dressing a thought: 
he will wander a little from it, and 
when we hope that he has left it, he 
re-produces it changed, indeed, in 
appearance, but the same in reality. 

autology of language is still more 
inexcusable; the former may cer- 
tainly be imputed to want of talent, 
but industry and a dictionary are 
always sufficient to prevent the re- 
currence of the same mode of ex- 
pression. 

A complete contempt of methodi- 
cal arrangement is another charac- 
teristic of Dr. Busfield’s Sermons. 
To follow a chain of propositions 
linked together in such a manner, 
that to remove one is to ¢estroy 
the harmony of the whole, and then 
to arrive at a conclusion, which 
arises so naturally out of the pro- 
positions that it 7 their in- 
evitable result, is, with the subject of 
the present article, impossible; for 
he invariably displays an indefinite 
vagueness in his ideas, his sentences 
are united without any regard either 
to a pre-concerted plan or to the 
dictates of regularity, while his in- 
ferences are sometimes unfounded, 
and his conclusions premature. In 


SKETCHES 


Tue London newspapers have so 
much private correspondence from 
Paris, that the very name at the head 
of a letter, instead of proving as 
formerly an incitement to perusal, 
will deter many from looking at any 
other part than the date. A so- 
journer in this capital, who desires 
to communicate his opinions of the 
habits and manners of the Parisians, 
must not, therefore, expect that his 
subjects will attract notice or com- 
mand attention. My object is to 

ive a true picture of France and 
Predthinen : if my countrymen and 
fair countrywomen will believe the 
report of a plain but close observer, 
they may derive an useful warning 
against the follies and vices of a 
nation which they have, perhaps, 
been taught to envy, and learn to 
appreciate the honest bluntness of 
an Englishman, the liberty of the 
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addition to this, his periods are very 
often so long, and his mode of ex- 
pression so confused, that it is 
extremely difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to ascertain his precise mean- 
ing. Another defect in his style is 
the abundant use of interjections, 
ohs! and ahs! are scattered through- 
out his discourses in the most wan- 
ton profusion. 

His illustrations of Scripture sel- 
dom present any new or satisfactory 
solution of what is difficult or ob- 
scure. They are usually obtained 
from the most obvious view of the 
subject, rarely displaying either re- 
search or erudition. 

Dr. Busfield has acquired very 
extensive popularity, which he is 
principally indebted for to his voice, 
and the devout earnestness of his 
manner. His best sermons are 
simple, natural, and sometimes ne 
thetic; leaving the minds of hi 
hearers so tranquil and satisfied, 
that they become reconciled to the 
absence of genius and talent; as, in 
watching the progress of the stream 
which spreads fertility over the mea- 
dow, we sometimes forget the exist- 
ence of that unfathomable mass of 
waters which girdies the globe with 
its waves. 

CRITICUS. 


OF FRANCE. 


subject, and the striking comforts of 
John Bull’s society. 


TRAVELLING IN FRANCE, 

Tourists have described the stage 
coaches of France, the dress of the 
inhabitants, and the face of the 
country. Additional information on 
this subject would be tedious. Let 
us briefly attempt to display the 
French character in the impositiens 
practised upon Englishmen. I land- 
ed at Calais in the month of October, 
and after being hunted and _tor- 
mented by towfers from the different 
inns—a set of beings who lay hold of 
the sea-sick traveller as soon as he 
puts his feet upon the pier,—I was 
dragged to the Hotel de Bourbon, 
not, however, without having first 
been forced into the bureau of the 
custom-house, to undergo a rigerous 
search. My pockets were turned 
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out, and even my hat underwent a 
close examination. Whether the 
douaniers expected to find a piece 
of calico in my pockets, or a sixty- 
three yard piece of dimity in my hat, 
I know not. At the Hotel de Bour- 
bon we had a very good dinner ; for 
which, without wine, we paid 3s. 4d. 
each; and on the following morning, 
when I called for my bill, I found 
the charge equal to that of the first 
houses in England ; besides a gross 
imposition in the shape of commis- 
sionatres, passports, and porters. At 
Boulogne, where I stopped two or 
three days, the charges were a little 
more moderate, the comforts at the 
inns more numerous, and the people 
of the place, generally speaking, 
less rapacious; yet, although pro- 
visions are very cheap in Boulogne, 
the inn-bills are nearly quite as 
high asin England. From Boulogne 
I proceeded to Abbeville, which 
is about 80 miles from Calais. Here 
I had a beefsteak, or as the French 
call it, biftek, for breakfast ; for 
which, and a cup of coffee, 1 was 
charged 2s. 6d. Disliking the mise- 
rable road from Abbeville to Paris 
direct, | took a place in the diligence 
from Abbeville to Dieppe, a distance 
ef 40 miles, for which I only paid 
7s. The same distance on the direct 
road, where the English travel, 
would have been about 10s. At 
Dieppe I dined at the table d’hote of 
the inn where I stopped. There were 
nine of us at table; we had soup, 
bouilli, a roasted leg of mutton, and 
a few apples and walnuts for desert. 
The charge was 3 frances, or 2s. 6d. 
each. The charge for a bad bed 
in a dirty bed-room here, as at the 
other inns on the roads frequented 
by the English, is 3 francs. Dieppe 
is a dirty town, famous for good fish 
and ugly women. It is now a fa- 
shionable watering place, and there 
are several handsome baths, which 
have been recently erected by sub- 
scription. Their Reval Highnesses 
the Duchess of Angouleme and the 
Duchess of Berri, being the principal 
subscribers. 

The inside fare by the coach to 
Rouen, nearly 40 miles, is 8 francs, 
and one franc to the conductor. The 
— is performed in about six 

ours, through a most delightful 
country. At Rouen I put up at an 
Hotel, where there was a good 
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table d’hote s the landlerd, how- 
ever, has a knack of sporting good 
fish with bad French sauce, and 
then attempting to persuade his 
guests that the English are fools to 
eat boiled fish with plain melted 
butter. At this inn I was charged 
about 15 or 20 cents higher than I 
should have been in the principal 
inn ofa good country town in Eng- 
land, where I should have had some 
comforts. Here, though the weather 
was very cold, there was no fire in 
the public room; and for a few 
ao of wood, which I one day 
surnt in my bed-room, | was charged 
2s. 6d. 

From Rouen I went to Evreux, 
a place but little known by the 
Erglish. Being dressed in the 
French style, and speaking French 
well, hed was partly brought up 
in France, | was either taken fora 
Frenchman, or the people of the inm 
had the honesty not to cheat me, 
however, I was an Englishman. I 
here found the difference between 
the charges to English and French 
travellers. At Rouen my daily ex- 
pense was as follows:— 

Francs, Sous, 
BOGOR wcccansceean a. © 
Dinner without wine, 3 O 
Bed, ccccaccccccecce I ‘IG 


Pei denwnnasneena 2 0 


8 10 
At Evreux, at a much better inn, 
my bill was 
Frances. Cents. 
Breakfast,.cccaccccee UW 75 
Dinner with wine,. .. 2 15 
Tejcssccoddcscdéossa & @& 
Bed, ..ccccccccccccce l 0 
4 50 
4 francs and a half; far better ac- 
commodation than at Rouen, Calais, 
Dieppe, &c. where I paid more than 
double. Last year | was travelling 
with some friends in the south of 
France, where wine was at 2d. a 
bottle, and meat at 24d. per lb. The 
honest innkeepers, however, charged 
4, 5, and 6 francs a head for a bad 
dinner; at one place we were 
charged 7 francs a head for — 
and boiled pigeons. Afterwards 
made ita rule, on entering an inp, 
to desire the landlord to provide us 
a good dinner, for which we would 
pay 3 francs a head, and I found 
much better treatment when | had 
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once shewn them that I was not to 
be imposed upon. It is very repug- 
nant to an Englishman, however, 
to bargain for what he is to eat and 
drink. He generally submits to the 
grossest impositions in France, in 
preference to being made uncomfort- 
able by disputes about the charges. 

I paid 6 francs by the diligence, 
as it is miscalled, from Rouen to 
Evreux, and 3 francs and 12 sous 
from Evreux to Rolleboise; the 
travelling was at the rate of three 
miles an hour. At Rolleboise I took 
the passage-boat to Poissy, the cabin 
fare is 25 sous, the distance about 
26 miles. I was in a part of the 
vessel called the traveure, which 
being 30 sous, there were seldom 
many persons in it. The French 
would deny themselves many com- 
forts to save 5 sous. We were three 
in the traveure, the state cabin, 
filled with clean straw, witha candle 
burning in a piece of a wood nailed 
to the partition : the place was 
clean, and I slept well. At Poissy, 
where we satel at five in the morn- 
ing, I took a place in one of the 
short stages to Paris, at the regular 
fare, 30 sous. The French pas- 
sengers, who bargained for their 
places, came for 25, 20, and some 
for 15 sous each. I reached Paris 
at ten o’clock in the morning. The 
journey would have been very 
jleasant in an English carriage, 
fut in a French diligence, shut up 
with people who were rather frowsy, 
itis not over delightful. 


THE HUMANITY .AND ECONOMY OF 
THE FRENCH CHARACTER. 

We overtook on the road from 
Calais to Abbeville a French postil- 
lion with five horses, returning to 
the post-house. He stopped at a 
cabaret to take la goutte ; one of his 
horses exhausted with fatigue laid 
down before the door in the mud, 
The brute with two legs forced up 
the animal; and,enraged at seeing the 
dirty state that it was in, beat it 
most severely. He went into the 
house for a moment, and then re- 
turned to beat it again; he went 
away again, and returned in less 
than five minutes to renew the beat- 
ing: the _ animal stood patiently 
and tremblingly before the brute, 
who called himself a Christian. The 
humility of the beast would have 
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disarmed the rage of a cannibal, not 
so of one Frenchman ; when he had 
beaten the horse until his whip was 
broken, he kicked its forelegs with 
all the force in his power ; whilst the 
villain kicked in his tremendous 
boots, another scoundrel who came 
by got off his horse, and taking his 
whip began to beat the poor horse 
more severely even than the other 
tormentor. I remonstrated, but was 
answered by insult; at that moment 
I wished myself a tyrant, above the 
law, that I might have blown the 
scoundrel’s brains out. 

At Evreux, in Normandy, some 
Frenchmen who were going to Paris 
were talking about the expenses of 
living in that capital. One of them 
said, that 10 francs a day were ne- 
cessary; another denied this, ob- 
serving, that so much was not to be 
spent in necessaries. I speak only 
of the ‘“* stricte necessaire,” replied 
the first, and then enumerated as 
follows: 2 francs for breakfast, 3 
frances for dinner, 2 franes for the 
play, 2 francs for lodgings, and 1 
franc for servants. These men came 
in the same conveyance with me to 
Paris. He, who had spoken of the 
2 francs for the play as “stricte ne- 
cessaire,” had a good deal of lug- 
gage; a half-starved porter,—here 
were at least a dozen such,—ran up 
to the coach; the French gent/eman 
shewed him his luggage, and asked 
him how much he would expect for 
carrying it to a distant part of Paris. 
The poor fellow, anxious for a job, 
said lid.; the gentleman said it was 
enormous, and offered half; the 
porter appealed to his humanity: 
**] have eaten nothing, Sir, since 
yesterday; I have a wife and three 
children starving at home, give me 
at least 15 sous (74d.)”’ The appeal 
was useless; bread for a poor fellow, 
and a wife, and three children, was 
not * strictly necessary:” a Parisian 
cannot afford to go to the play, and 
at the same time to be just and 
charitable. 


FRENCH MODESTY. 

It has been observed by a German 
author, that the only modest women 
in Franceare the women of the town, 
and really I begin to be of the same 
opinion. I could adduce at least a 
hundred instances, to shew how im- 
modest are that class of females 
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which, in England, constitute the 
pleasure and delight of society: but 
I must not offend English modesty 
by the recital. The little that | may 
relate will prove the superiority of 
our fair countrywomen. A French 
woman always calls things by their 
vulgar names; she is not particular 
as to exposing her person. If na- 
ture requires her to withdraw to a 
spot which, in England, is clean 
and retired, she makes no scruple 
of leaving those with whom she may 
be, and in their sight, by the side 
of the road, doing that which, with 
us, is always private. —She will come 
into a stranger's room when he is 
naked, and ask an acquaintance, of 
short standing, to tie her garter ; 
and these are the French elevantes, 
whose manners are admired by some 
of our English tourists. have 
often heard French women praised 
for walking clean in the dirty streets 
of Paris, nt I would rather see a 
sister of mine come into the house 
with draggled tail, than with clean 
shoes and stockings, which have 
been preserved from dirt by draw- 
ing the petticoats round the knee, 
and exposing the leg to every pas- 
senger. 


FRENCH AMUSEMENTS. 

I do not dislike the French be- 
cause they dance er go to the play. 
They may do both innocently, if 
they chuse, but I think it would be 
more to their credit to make plays 
and balls matters of relaxation from 
serious and important duties. They 


have, however, some amusements of 


dangerous tendency :—men and 
women go to gaming-houses, where 
they may stake from 5d. to 5001. 
These Hells are licenced by the po- 
lice, and the Government make de- 
= of morals a source of emo- 
ument. A butcher’s son in the 
Rue St. Honoré, in a fit of de- 
spair, threw himself, about four 


months ago, out of the window of 


a gaming-house in the Palais Royal, 
and was dashed to pieces. At least, 
one hundred persons drown or hang 


themselves in Paris in the course of 


a year, after having ruined them- 
selves in gaming-houses or in the 
lottery. The first lotteries known 
in France were for cakes and sweet- 
meats. Cardinal Mazarine, when 
the Government was very poor, had 
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a quantity of shewy jewetlery, of 
low intrinsic value, manufactured 
and put up to lottery, and, by de- 
grees, it was made a money ‘scheme. 
—Fifty or sixty years ago, it was 
the rage in convents. Nine nuns, in 
a nunnery near Paris, drew for tem 
abbés as bed-fellows; eight of the 
nuns had each an abbé, and a 
ninth had two fall to her share. 
In the present lotteries, there are 
tickets to be had at as low a price 
as 5d. —It is not an uncommon 
thing for a mechanic to pawn his 


working tools to procure a lottery 
ticket. 


THE FRENCH POLICE. 

We must not be astonished, that 
the police of Paris ts a very rigid 
one, and that a great number of 
spies are retained in the service of 
the Government. There is no other 
way of supporting the present Dy- 
nasty. At the best, and under « 
favourite monarch, the French are 
a turbulent set of people, and can- 
not be restrained by ordinary ineans. 
How difficult, then, is it to keep 
them in subjection to a government, 
for which they have an inherent dis- 
like. ‘The number of spies in Paris 
is incredible. An English physician 
related a circumstance to me vester- 
day, which may give some idea of 
the extent to which the system is 

carried. He was, not long ago, in 
a reading-room looking at a news- 
paper; an English g gentleman of sus- 
picious character, who was sitting 
at the same table, entered into con- 
versation with him on politics. The 
Englishman, in the course of a few 
minutes, became so violent in his 
invectives against the French Go- 


vernment, that the Doctor, half 
alarmed and half indignant, said 


aloud, * Sir, I desire vou to recol- 
lect, that we are both here by per- 
mission of, and under the prote ction 
of that Government, against which 
you inveigh; and, I think, it does 
not become e ‘ithe ‘r of us to interfere 
with "rench politics.” The English- 
man was disconcerted, and with- 
drew. As soon as he had left the 
room, a marine officer, upon half- 
pay, who was one of a groupe of 
seven, came up tothe Doctor, and 
taking off his hat said, in a low 
tone, “ Sir, | congratulate you upon 
the proper and spirited manner in 
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which you have acted. The gentle- 
men whom you saw with me are 
spies of that Government, and I am 
also one, my half-pay being in- 
adequate to my support.—The Eng- 
lishman who spoke to you is also 
a spy; you were marked out by him 
as a fit subject to be entrapped; I 
rejoice that you have escaped so 
honourably.”—The officer instantly 
took his leave, refusing to accept an 
invitation to dinner which the phy- 
sician gave him. During the last 
two months, the spies have kept a 
very watchful eye opon new comers. 
The hotel keepers are now bound, 
not only to enquire the age, pro- 
fession, and usual place of residence 
of every guest, but also his business 
in Paris, which is to be entered into 
a book su plied by the Government, 
and to which the police have con- 
stant access. There is quite as much, 
and even more severity with the na- 
tives.—When a Frenchman from the 
country comes to Paris to settle, he 
must first procure from the Commis- 
sary of Police of the quarter where 
he resides, a permis de sejour for 
one month, if he intends to remain 
in Paris so long; then, if he wishes 
to fix himself in the capital, a carte 
de sureté for three months, which 
may be renewed for six, and then 
for twelve months. At the end of 
this period, if he has behaved well, 
he need go no more to the Commis- 
sary for permission to take up his 
r i . ° . 
residence in Paris. Beforea French- 
man can obtain a passport for Eng- 
land, he is obliged to state what 
business he has there; and if he is 
unable to bring reasonable proof of 
the correctness of his assertion, the 
passport is refused. Since Mr. Bow- 
ring’s business, the police watch the 
English very closely. 


THEATRES IN PARIS. 

There are nearly twice as many 
theatres in Paris as in London; and 
at this season of the year they are 
always crowded. A good deal has 
been said by Englishmen about the 
low prices of admission at the French 
theatres, but really I do not find 
them so very much below those in 
London. At the principal theatres 
here you must pay 7 or 8 francs for 
the hest places, and at the minor 
theatres 4 or 5 francs for the genteel 
part of the house, The performers at 


the minor theatres here, however, 
are very superior to those in similar 

laces of entertainment in England, 

here was an English theatre here, 
but that is closed. The manager was 
silly enough, a few months ago, to 
bring a strolling English company 
to Paris to act Shakspeare’s plays 
at the theatre of the Porte St. Mar- 
tin, a place frequented by that de- 
scription of Parisians remarkable,by 
want of education, for rancorous hos- 
tility to the English. The English 
manager played but twice, and some 
of his company were nearly killed in 
a disgraceful riot of the audience, 
He then opened a small theatre by 
subscription. He says the French 
supported him better than the Eng- 
lish. It was some consolation to 
have the villainy of one part of the 
French public atoned for by the ge- 
nerosity of another part. There is 
a good regulation here in the thea- 
tres. As persons come to the doors, 
they take their places in succession. 
There is no pushing and driving. He 
who comes fast takes the last place. 
The geus-d'armes take care that a 
stout brawny-armed fellow, who 
came an hour later than those in 
front of him does not force his way 
into a better place. ‘* 4 la queue,” 
says the gen-darme, and few resist 
the mandate. Those who refuse are 
sent to the guard-house, or well 
beaten with the flat part of a sword. 
I have known a red-hot play-goer, 
who stood behind, wait for two 
hours, and when he got to the pay- 
door learn that the house was al- 
ready full. The queue, or tail, which 
is a line of persons never more than 
two or three abreast waiting for ad- 
mission, extends sometimes two hun- 
dred yards at the minor theatres on 
the Boulevards, 


THE ROYAL FAMILY, 

The King is a very well-meaning 
sort of man; fat and good-natured. 
He goes out in great state whenever 
he leaves his palace; and the Prin- 
ces and Princesses are equally parti- 
cular in cutting a splendid figure. 
Those who have seen our Heir Pre- 
sumptive driving about in his cabri- 
olet, and our Princesses shopping in 
a plain chariot, will be displeased to 
learn, that a French Prince or Prin- 
cess never goes out without a mili- 


tary guard, gallopping through the 
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narrow streets of Paris, and not 
caring a straw whom they run over. 
One almost wishes, when such things 
as these are witnessed, that this f,. 
mily were compelled to return to the 
obscurity in which they were sup- 
ported by British hospitality, and 
which they could never have emerged 
from without the generous assistance 
of the British nation. 


MODE OF LIVING IN PARIS. 

There is hardly any such thing as 
a domestic fire-side in this capital. 
The French have no comforts at 
home, and pass their leisure ,in 
coffee-houses and eating-houses. 
During the winter there is no _ 
so wretched as one’s own dwelling ; 
a good fire cannot be had without 
opening the doors and windows, the 
iets being so badly constructed 
as to cause the greatest inconveni- 
ence from smoke, unless a great deal 
of wind is allowed to enter the apart- 
ment. Wood is the fuel used by the 
Parisians ; and it is so dear, that, in 
order to keep up one fire from morn- 
ing till night, one must pay at least 
14 or 15 francs a week. Such a fire, 
as a very poor person in England 
can afford te have, will here cost a 
franc a day: the poor, therefore, are 
destitute of this comfort. They get 
a little charcoal and an earthen pot, 
with which they make their coffee 
and soup. Those who are able 
breakfast at-a coffee-house, and dine 
at arestaurateur’s. A Frenchman of 
small income, who has no house- 
keeping, breakfasts upon dry bread, 
and dines at a restaurateur’s, for 22 
sous to 2 frances, according to his 
means, where he has soup, 3 dishes, 
bread, half a bottle of wine, and des- 
sert. Very few persons make more 
than two meals a day, breakfast and 
dinner; the former, where the means 
ave equal to it, is generally @ /a four- 
chette; at the latter the quantity 
eaten is enormous; indeed the Doane 
are the greatest eaters in the world. 
A labouring man, who has only bread 
for his dinner, will, if he can get so 
much, eat from four to six pounds 
at this meal; and the Frenchman 
who dines at a restaurateur’s, gene- 
rally eats two pounds, besides his 
soup and three diaties. At the lead- 
ing restaurateurs’, a good dinner 
will cost seven or eight francs, ex- 
clusive of wine; but it is only doing 
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justice to the French to say, that at 
their cheapest eating-houses the 
dishes are good, and the customers 
have silver forks with clean napkins. 
A Frenchman may well be disgusted 
at the mode of conducting business 
in the very best eating-houses in 
London, when he contrasts them 
with the establishments of the same 
nature in Paris. The poor people 
who can get any thing to eat (many 
are without food for two days toge- 
ther) live upon soup made of vege- 
tables and bread. The middle classes 
arealso very economical in their mode 
of living; a very respectable trades- 
man and his family of seven or eight 
persons will dine for about Is. 6d. 
One of the dishes is an excellent 
dish made from beans called hari- 
cots ; the beans are boiled for some 
time, and, when perfectly soft, they 
make a good dish, with a little but- 
ter, parsley, pepper, and salt. To 
the water in which they were boiled 
herbs, one of which is sorrel, are 
added, and one or two eggs are also 
beaten up and put in, When these 
have boiled fora short time, the soup 
is really excellent, and at the same 
time nutritious. Louis XVIII. has 
this dish three or four times a week, 
and many persons of rank also have 
itfrom choice. As there is so little 
comfort in the private houses, the 
French men and women are as little 
at home as possible. They go to the 
coffee-houses, and take a cup of cof- 
fee, a bottle of beer, or a glass of 
sugar and water. At some of these 
coffee-houses there are plays acted, 
which the customers see gratis; but 
the performances are of the lowest 
description, as may well be imagin- 
ed. The French are also very eco- 
nomical in their parties, and I think 
properly so. In entenk if a trades- 
man has a few friends, nothing is 
thought of but eating and drinking, 
and the guests talk of the party the 
next day, not of the society which 
they met, but of the good things 
which they devoured. Here society, 
and not stuffing one’s belly, is con- 
sidered ; a little punch and cake is 
all that is i. even sometimes 
in the best families there is no re- 
freshment. The visitors dine late 
before they go to the party, and re- 
turn home to take refreshment at 
their own expense before they go to 


bed. (To be continued, ) 
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LIFE IN LONDON ; OR, RAISING THE WIND. 


There is more happens, Horatio, 
Than is dreamt of in our philosopby. 





Tom CHAMPERTON was certainly 
one of the best companions in the 
world. His good nature and good 
temper, his wit, his humour, his 
gay and flexible manners rendered 
him a delightful companion; nay, 
it was impossible to be in his com- 
pany without wishing to see him 
again, or even without wishing to 
become an intimate friend. ‘TTom’s 
heart was the very fountain of ge- 
nerosity ; and, had his inheritance 
been the mine of Golconda, in less 
than ten years ‘Tom would have dug 
to his antipodes, and converted 
the mine to anabyss. But, after all, 
there was no depending on the fel- 
low; a woman, a bottle of wine, 
a water-party, or any frolic what- 
ever would make him give up, or 
rather forget, the most serious and 
solemn engagement. ‘Tom’s patri- 
mony was by no means contemp- 
tible; but it is no great dithculty 
to conceive, that, if it did not solve 
the problem of perpetual motion, it 
was likely very soon to establish, 
beyond all controversy, the power- 
ful effects of rapid circulation. In 
short, before the age of thirty, the 
fellow had been an inmate of at 
least thrice thirty sponging houses 
and prisons ; and it was wonderful 
to see the easy gentility, with which 
he would return the bows of the 
different bailiffs that passed him 
in the street—all old acquaintances. 
I had missed him from London for 
several months, whea, unexpectedly 
meeting him in Portman-square, | 
joyfully accosted him, and, cordially 
shaking his hands, 1 began with, 
“my leer Tom, where have you 
been for the last six months? I 
thought you had been inthe Bench.”’ 
—* Pshaw.” said he, with a good- 
natured but laconic contempt, ** who, 
my dear fellow, would take the trou- 
ble to put me in the Bench ?” 

But, very soon, his condition be- 
came exceedingly serious, and the 
generous fellow began to experience 
what all generous fellows do expe- 
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rience when they get into difheul- 
ties, that the feeders on his bounty 
were exceedingly libera! in telling 
him what line of conduct would 
have prevented all his distresses ; 
bat he found, that these sage ad- 
visers seldom or ever accompanied 
their advice, or rather their re- 
proaches, with the weighty con- 
comitants of pounds, shillings, and 
pence.—It was wretched to see the 
poor fellow struggling between 
pride and poverty ; for with all his 
levity he had considerable pride, 
and nothing on earth could induce 
him to Jeg a favour; it was true 
he would borrow ad infinitum, and 
without the means oreven a thought 
of repaying the loan; butin the days 
of his prosperity, and they were bril- 
liant days, he had never dreamt of 
asking any man to repay any of the 
numerous sums that they had bor- 
rowed of him. It was not that he 
thought it ungentlemanly or un- 
generous to ask a friend for money. 
The fact was, he had never given it 
a thought at all; and when once he 
lent his cash, it as thoronghly va- 
nished from his mind, as it often 
eventually vanished trom his pocket. 
He had certainly not exhausted the 
benevolence of my disposition, but 
he had thoroughly exhausted my 
ability to support him. From a 
ten-pound note, the fellow had at 
last come down to the frequent 
* you haven't got a_halt-crown 
in your pocket, have you?”—and 
so many times had I answered,— 
* ves, | have,” that I, at last, found 
it necessary to alter my tone. It 
was impossible to say that 1 had not 
a half-crown in my pocket: that 
was out of the question; credulity 
itself would not have believed it, 
even had she come to the good Ca. 
tholic doctrine of the credo quia 
impossibile est. I was, theretore, 
obliged to act the part of the man 
in the farce, and, putting on a gruff 
voice and manner foreign to my 
nature, I at length always answered 
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this unpleasant question, with a 
“ Yes, IT have, and I intend to keep 
it there.'—Tom was never impor- 
tunate: he was never steady to any 
point, and, whatever were his dis- 
tresses, this answer always drove 
him off his scent. 

Thus had my friend been going 
on for several years, when I alto- 
gether missed him from the town. 
I at length discovered his abode, 
and called on him at his lodgings, 
three pair of stairs, Crow-alley.— 
How different from his once lively 
and hospitable mansion in Baker- 
street! Well have I reason to re- 
member my visit to him in these 
infernal lodgings ; and yet, how 
can [ call lodgings infernal, which 
were some of the highest in London. 
Suffice it to say, that I have reason 
to remember my visit, for in going 
up his narrow, dark, winding stair- 
case, thrice did I knock my new hat 
against the ceiling, until it was 
ruined; and in coming down these 
unnatural stairs, putting my heel on 
some orange- peel, I should have 
fallen on all-fours, had it not been 
that my nose came in contact with 
the edge of a stair, some seconds 
before either of my all-fours had 
found a resting-place. My hat was 
ruined, and so was my nose—as to 
its beauty, I mean, 

But to recover my anachronism, 
and to travel back again to my 
arrival at the top of the stairs—the 
old hag of the house had told me to 
knock at the door on my left, or in 
other terms, at the back garret door. 
—At this door I knocked both loud 
and impatiently, for to speak the 
truth, 1 was by no means pleased 
with the landing place on which I 
rested,—** Come in,” cried a dull, 
low voice; and, breaking my nail 
by lifting the broken latch of the 
door, F entered a dull, miserable 
apartment.—My friend was sitting 
sadly in dishabille : — neither his 
stockings nor his breeches showed 
any marks of good housewifery ; 
his legs were stretched at their ut- 
most length, his elbow was leaning 
ona broken table, and his head on 
his hand: he was whistling a dole- 
ful lillibullero, — * Ah, my dear 
Champerton,’’ said I, ‘ how are 
you?” A mournful gleam of viva- 
city shot across his eye as he shook 
ine by the hand, and I immediately 
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recalled the picture of the once cle- 
gant and vivacious Tom Champer- 
ton; but he soon relaxed into a 
deeper melancholy than I conceived 
his nature was capable of. I tried 
to rally him into good spirits. — 
** Come, come, my dear Tom,”’ said 
J, carelessly, “it used not always 
to be thus with you—you were the 
gayest fellow on the town; nothing 
could damp your spirits; you were 
once the merriest, jollyest ian 
* Yes, it was so once,” answered he, 
casting a look around his room, 
which boii reproached me for my 
levity, and pierced me to the heart : 
I shall never forget the look—I have 
it hefore me now.—It told me how 
hollow is friendship—what an un- 
feeling creature is man. — Oh, it 
spoke volutnes, and told me more 
of human frailty and of human woe 
than, for the honour of human na- 
ture, | would disclose.—I was un- 
able for a long time to recover my 
composure, In short, I did not 
recover it, but with a voice of tre- 
mulous feeling, | began to philo- 
sophise with my fallen friend. — 
** Let us,” said I, “ put the best 
face on every thing ; it is no use to 
give way to sorrow, or to yield to 
misfortune. Nature is elastic, and 
will recover her tone.”’ —‘* Will 
she,” cried he, with a voice and look 
of bitter satire; and then grasping 
my hand with sudden emotion, and 
the big tear glistening in his eye 
ready to o’erflow its bank, * [ tell 
you,” said he, dropping his voice, 
* | have not tasted food for these 
three days; no, except three glasses 
of brandy and water which [ have 
drank with Sir Thomas Wilton, and 
a pint of ale which my landlady 
has scored against me, [ have not 
touched food for these three days.”’ 
His countenance, poor fellow, cor- 
roborated his assertions. The fact 
was, that his old friends were al- 
ways happy to ask him to drink, 
on account of his convivial talents, 
but they asked him not to eat, not 
conceiving he was in want of food; 
and his pride would not let him di- 
vulge a necessity so mortifying. Pre- 
sently, he resumed his former tone, 
and began in his old strain, with, 
“ My good fellow, you haven't a 
half-crown in your pocket, have 
you ?”’ “ No, my dear friend,” said 
1, — “1 have not, but I have a 
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five pound note in my pocket-book, 
which is at your service.”—* Thank 
you, my dear fellow,” said he, tak- 
ing the note; “I will repay you 
punctually.”” This was in no spirit 
of fraud, it was merely the result of 
his utter carelessness of disposition. 
I ain convinced, that, had an object 
of distress applied to him in five 
minutes after, he would have freely 
riven the half of what I had just 
Cameuda on him. 
As soon as this gift had produced 
a favourable effect upon his spirits, 
I began to converse with him upon 
his future means of support. ‘“ You 
must do something to support your- 
self’? said I, in a tone of impressive 
seriousness, ‘“* What can a man like 
me do,” replied he, with a shrug of 
his shoulders and a look at once 
so distressed and ridiculous, that it 
both brought conviction on my mind, 
and set my assumed gravity at de- 
fiance. ‘* Upon my word, my dear 
Tom, that ejaculation is a puzzler, 
but can’t you contrive to use your 
pen; I remember you were a clever 
fellow as a boy, and I do believe, at 
Westminster, you did half the ex- 
ercises and translations of the lub- 
bers of twice your age, and all for 
a few shillings worth of oranges and 
gingerbread; many a flogging have 
you saved me; besides which you 
were the Mercury of the school; 
and, for scaling a wall or robbing an 
orchard, you were the ne plus ultra 
of perfection.’’ Tom’s oa were 
always very rapid. ‘ An excellent 
thought,” cried he, ‘* give me the 
inkstand, my dear fellow, let me 
write an advertisement; the ink- 
stand ! the inkstand! be quick, before 
I lose the idea.”” The deuce a bit of 
inkstand could I behold, although my 
eyes travelled round the room, or ra- 
ther surveyed the room without tra- 
velling, for his chamber was of that 
size which Diogenes might almost 
have mistaken for his tub. Thrust- 
ing his arm impatiently before me 
he snatched from his mantle-piece 
what he called his inkstand, which 
was no more nor less than the frag- 
ment of a tea-cup, containing the 
brown dried paste which was to 
serve him forink. The advertisement 
was well written, and dulya ypeared 
in that noted paper, ‘* The rimes,” 
and for its insertion into which I 
had as duly to pay the charge of 
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seven shillings ; such, thought I, is 
the tax for my giving good advice. 
Five days shies this proceeding, 
I was one morning awakened by the 
loud knock of a bony knuckle upon 
the pannel of my chamber door. If 
it did not literally split my door, it 
metaphorically split my head. Start- 
ing up, and putting on my dressing- 
gown, I vociferated in a terrified 
tone, ** Who's there ?” ““My dear 
Frank, let me in,” cried Tom's well- 
known voice. ‘ You have roused 
me, 1 cried, out of the most de- 
lightfal dream, and by a knock which 
would have startled Nourjahad or 
the Seven Sleepers—in the name of 
goodness what is it you want?” 
* Want, my dear Frank, why to 
tell you that my advertisement has 
been answered.””  “ By whom, said 
1?” * By the Rev. Dr. Loquor; I 
am to be at his house, No. 24, Cain- 
bridge-street, precisely at ten.” 
“Well, my dear Tom, you had 
better be off, for it is now past 
nine.” * But,’ answered he with 
a long stop, and then gave a look at 
his clothes, which was intelligible 
enough even to a person less ex- 
perienced in those looks than myself. 
‘*Pshaw, Tom, your clothes are 
well brushed, and if they are a little 
shabby, why it is all in character 
with your new profession of letters.”’ 
Then came outanother of his * Buts”’ 
with a look at his shirt, at which 
having cast my eyes, I could not in 
my conscience obey my inclination 
to say it would do very well—it was 
monstrously dirty, and if sleeves, col- 
lar, or frill be necessary to the defini- 
tion ofa shirt, it had no more title to 
be called a shirt than it had to be 
styled a pelisse or great coat. To 
end the matter, I lent the fellow a 
shirt, and no sooner had he put it 
on than he exclaimed, “ re my 
dear Frank, lend me this false collar; 
I will give it to you on my return; 
you won't adil paying for the 
washing of it.”” Here I made a virtue 
of necessity: I should have refused 
the collar, but, before I had time to 
say yea or nay, it was buttoned 
round his long throat. ‘ And this 


neckcloth—do you think it will do?” 
said he, looking wistfully at my 
face, and holding before me a neck- 
cloth, on which no labour of the 
washerwoman, but prodigious la- 
bour of the needlewoman, had been 
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bestowed. My consciencious love 
of candour and veracity would not 
allow me to say, “ Yes, it will do,” 
although 1 fatally knew, that an 
opposite answer would cost me the 
srice of a half handkerchief;° so 
that, half vexed at his thoughtless 
impudence, I gave him no reply at 
all, but handed him a_ neckcloth, 
taking care that it was the worst in 
wry wardrobe ; for I well knew, that 
it was nunquam revertibur, never to 
return. 

Tom was really a fine looking 
fellow; one of nature’s gentlemen; 
and now that he had clean linen on, 
and, I may add, now that he had 
shaved and washed his face and 
hands, his appearance was wonder- 
fully improved. In short, it admits 
of no doubt, that a clean shave, with 
washing the skin and changing the 
linen, makes a great difference in 
any man’s appearance. Casting a 
satisfied look in the glass, he ex- 
claimed, * Well, my dear Frank, 
this will do, won’t it? but a man 
must not be quite out of the world, 
so lend me this brooch until I re- 
turn.” This was going too far— 
the blood of my ancestors rose in my 
veins—no, not by St. David, or St. 
Lewis ap Reece ap Shenkin, shall 
you touch that jewel of my bosom, 
and I laid a quick but firm hand on 
my trinket. ‘* Lord-a-mercy,” said 
he, with a look of aaivette and sur- 

rize, ** L only intended to borrow 
it for an hour. Dr. Loquor won’t, 
1 suppose, detain me longer.” I 
kept firm to my purpose, for | knew 
but too well, if I once let him wear 
iny brooch, my only chance of ever 
seeing it again, oui be in the shop 
of some pawnbroker or Jew. But 
to appease the irritation which my 
firmness of purpose had created, I 
rapidly assumed the suaviter in modo, 
I passed from grave to Bays from 
severe to lively. ‘‘My dear Tom 
Champerton,” said I, “ you seem 
to forget all your once great know- 
ledge of the town; is it not your 
old saying, that a man must do every 
thing in character. What, my dear 


fellow, is the costume of an author— 
is he rich, he should have good 
clothes, tumbled, dirty, and badly 
put on—is he poor, he ought to have 
threadbare clothes, well brushed and 
put on with great stiffuess and pre- 
cision. 


Come, Tom, you look the 
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latter class of author toa T."’ “ Yes, 
threadbare enough,” said Tom, 
holding up to me the skirt of his 
coat, so thoroughly worn, that I 
verily believe, had he ever bought 
more than a quarter ofa pound of 
any commodity at one time, and 
deposited it in his pocket, the whole 
skirt ipso facto would have severed 
from its kindred body. 

Well, away he went on his mis- 
sion and I began to muse on _ his 
life, character, and behaviour. Cham- 

erton never had much of erudition. 
lis thoughts were of the burning 
and comet cast ; he flew through his 
classics when a boy, with the power 
and rapidity of an eagle; but, like 
many others of the eagle class, it was 
light come light go with him. He re- 
membered nothing—in short, he was 
a genius, and his genius was of an 
one admirably calculated to get 
a man into a thousand difficulties 
and scrapes. I thought, however, 
he might succeed with Dr. Loquor, 
for Tom had much of the current 
learning of the day—every jest and 
song-book was at his fingers’ ends. 
He poured with delight over the 
European Magazine; and, to speak 
the truth, he borrowed from the 
European more than one half of the 
good things, which, to the delight of 
his companions, he uttered, and 
which he retailed with all the con- 
fidence and assurance of originality. 
The worst of Tom was his inti- 
delity ; he was a sad Deist, and his 
jokes and scoffs upen the subject 
were so incessant and strong, as to 
reduce his friends to bring him to 
the sine qua non of changing the 
subject, or losing their company. 

Tom’s interview with Dr. Loquor 
was singular. After some indifferent 
conversation,the divine began with a 
‘“« Sir, I suppose you are intimately 
acquainted with the classics.” T’om’s 
voluble assurance never deserted 
him. ‘* Oh yes, sir, intimately ac- 
quainted with them, from Hic, ion 
hoc, up to Juvenal, both inclusive,”’ 
* But, with the Greek classics?’’ 
‘** Know them equally as well, sir ;” 
(and here the poor fellow spoke 
truth.) ‘ What Greek authors do 
you most admire, sir?” ‘ Oh, Ro- 
ger Ascham’s Taxophilus—Hobbes's 
de Corpore Politico—Aulus Gellius, 
and all the other Greek classics.”’ 
‘I have neglected my Greek sadly,”’ 
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said Dr. Loquor, * but I see you are 
fluently acquainted with such sub- 
jects.” No man on earth could have 
allied ignorance with her handmaid 
impudence so well as Tom ; and he 
uttered these names with as rapid a 
tone of confidence as if he really had 
known these authors to be Greeks, 
and well understood their works. 

‘© Well, well,” said Dr. Loquor ; 
‘“* | see, Sir, you are a scholar and a 
gentleman; and | will, therefore, at 
once speak my purpose to you. Per- 
haps, Sir, you are aware that I am 
the Reverend Doctor Loquor, who 
lately carried that severely-contested 
election for the lectureship of 
parish.” Now Tom had never heard 
of any electiou but that for the City 
of Westminster, at which he had 
drank most copiously to the success 
of Sir Francis and his colleague John 
Cam—except, indeed, the elections 
for the presidency of the Jolly Fel- 
lows’ club, the Peep o’ Day elub, and 
about twenty other such clubs, into 
the chair of which he had often him- 
self been elected by triumphant ma- 
jorities ; and, in fact, there wasn't a 
Sites president or chairman of such 
societies in all London than Tom 
Champerton. Starting from his 
chair with vivacity, he approached 
the Reverend Doctor with a “ My 
dear Sir, heard of your election, 
why I participated in all the anxie- 
ties of it, and was mortified that 
those rogues of evangelical dissent- 
ers could give the establishment so 
much trouble.” “Ah! my dear 
Mr. Champerton,” cried the Doctor, 
** you really attach me to you. Yes, 
Sir, had I not bought over John 
Morgan, the rich Methodist grocer, 
by getting for his son a clerkship in 
Somerset House, d—n the fellow, I 
beg your pardon for swearing, I 
shouid have lost the election hollow. 
Confound the fellow, what trouble 
the field-preaching dog gave me, 
until I stopped his mouth. Well, 
Mr. Champerton, now we under- 
stand each other, let me tell you in 
confidence that my object in meet- 
ing you is to get—remember, I con- 
tide to your secrecy—is to get—that 
is, to engage you to write for me 
the weekly sermon which my suc- 
cess at this election obliges me to 
deliver every Sunday morning at 
—— church. You can write a ser- 
mon, I suppose?’ * Write a ser- 
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mon!” replied the voluble Cham- 
perton, ** my dear Sir, no species of 
composition is so much my delight 
—it is my forte—I am quite au fait 
at it—charmed at your proposal.” 
Now I verily believe, had the Reve- 
rend Divine asked Tom to write a 
Greek Lexicon, he would have given 
the same answer, and with the same 
easy tone of assurance and self-pos- 
session. ‘* Glad to hear you say so, 
Sir,” continued Dr. Loquor. ‘ Now, 
Sir, be attentive to my directions on 
the subject. I am experienced in 
the pulpit, have been a successful 
preacher for twenty-three years come 
July next, and surely I should know 
what an audience most relishes. 
Well, Mr. Champerton, the style 
must be florid, extremely florid, and 
impassioned, and pathetic; not a 
word of argument, none of your rea- 
soning for your life; but throw ina 
little severe but indirect disparage- 
ment of dissenters, and some lash- 
ing hits against scepticism; no ser- 
mon will go down now-a-days with- 
out some sound and wholesome 
abuse of infidelity. Let each ser- 
mon be about 15 minutes long, as 
near as possible; for 1 hold 12 mi- 
nutes to be the sinimum, and 20 mi- 
nutes the maximum of a good ser- 
mon; 15 minutes is the average, the 
happy medium. And, Mr. Cham- 
perton, underscore all those pas- 
sages which I ought to accompany 
by action: a red ink underscore for 
a wave of my right hand, and a 
black ink one for a wave of my left; 
and where I can use my pocket- 
handkerchief with effect, mark the 
passage with three notes of admira- 
tion. Put also a circumflex where 
straining over the cushion would 
have a good effect; and, my good 
Sir, as to remuneration, I suppose a 
guinea each sermon will do; are 
you satisfied?” “ Oh! quite satis- 
fied, Sir, I assure you:’—and ! am 
convinced Tom would have made 
yrecisely the same reply, whether 
Jr. Loquor had offered him ten 
guineas or ten shillings for each 
sermon; so accustomed was he by 
his easy disposition to assent to 
every thing. 

This guineaa-week kept my friend 
Tom above board, and I saw no 
more of him for a length of time. 
At last I called on him at the old 
place, No. 6, Crow Alley, but found 
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he had removed to a second floor in 
Bull Lane. Hither I hied me, and 
entered his apartment; he was ab- 
sent, and I had tine to make a sur- 
vey. The street, or rather lane, 
was retired, but for the noise of 
a mason’s yard on the right, and a 
smith’s forge on the left; ‘and except 
that the room was low and dark, and 
the door and window had shrunk to 
let in the air, and the ceiling dript 
in three places with the rain, I 
really thought the apartment com- 
fortable enough, and well adapted 
to a studious man. On the table lay 
Tom’s writing apparatus, with a 
paper of notes, or memoranda, which 
I took the liberty to read ; they ran 
as follows :—* Blair we ny known— 
Tillotson forgot—St. Paul an apos- 
tle, not an evangelist—Luke an 
evangelist, not an apostle—eall Pa- 
vcy the great w—e of Babylon— 
Moses lived after Abraham—Abra- 
home was Isaac’s father--two Jo- 
se phs—the son of Jacob and hus- 
band of Marv,” &e. From all this 
I was convinced my friend Tom had 
been studying divinity; and I was 
in this thought when he entered the 
room,so pale, so vexed, and haggard, 
that I conld not resist exclaiming, 
“ E’en such a man drew Priam’s cur- 
tain in the dead of night, and told 
him half his Troy was burnt. o oie 
dear Tom, how are you?” “ Oh! 
ruined, ruined, aaah irretrievably 
undone!” ‘** Why, my dear fellow. 
if that’s all, I could have told you 
as much at least half a score of 
years ago.” ** Ah! don’t joke with 
a man in my distress; it’s all up 
with me.” Why, Tom, what has 
become of your hilarity, your elas- 
ticity of spirits ? At one time, no 
misfortune could depress you.’ 
‘“ But such a misfortune as this!” 
“ Well, but what is it?” ‘* What 
is it? sit vou down, and I’ll tell 
you; no, don’t take that chair, for 
the legs are all broken, and merely 
stuck in for a shew; here, turn the 
coal-box on its side, and sit on that. 
And now, my dear Frank, you must 
know, that a man can’t be always 
writing sermons, and having them 
ready “to an hour, as a cook has 
her puddings and dumplings, so I 
strained a point, and [I bought Til- 
lotson’s and Isaac Barrow’s works, 
and for the last four Sundays | co- 
pied a sermon from Tillotson, that 
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is, three from Tillotson and one 
from Dr. Barrow. | copied them 
beautifully, and gave them to Dr. 
Loquor, and he—” “ And he found 
you out, you mean to say, and sent 
vou to the right about.” “* Pshaw! 
Frank, you're so plaguily rade with 
your interruptions ; and you've no 
more faculty at guessing a catas- 
trophe than the image at the top of 
Bloomsbury steeple: hang me, if I 
think you ‘could tell a cow’s tail 
from a bull’s horn, if they were less 
than a yard off.” “ My dear Tom, 
you're not very civil in your sor- 
rows; but come, make an end of 
your griefs, for of all things I hate 
a long story.”’ ‘ Well, Sir, [I in- 
tended last Sunday to have written 
Dr. Loquor an original sermon, by 
way of a change; but you know I 
went to dine on Monday with the 
Peep-o’-Day club, and we all got a 
little merry, as a man will do on 
such occasions. Coming home at 
two in the morning, I sat down to 
rest on a post, when a huge he Irish 
watchman comes behind me, and 
taps me on the shoulder, and says 
‘by Jasus, be off my bate.’ Of all 
things on earth I hate a tap on 
the shoulder, so 1 turned round and, 
saying nothing uncivil to him, I 
knocked him down. He sprang his 
rattle ; six huge Irishmen, each six 
feet high, surrounded me. I floored 
them all, that is, 1 beat thirty-six 
feet of bone and muscle. I should 
have got off, but turning round the 
corner to make off, I felt the knob 
of a stick under my ear, which de- 
prived me of all my senses, and I 
did not recover till I found myself 
in St. Martin’s watch-house.” “Ah! 
my dear Tom, how disgraceful is it 
to be intoxicated?” “* Intoxicated! 
come, | like that, I never was more 
sober in my life; but the next morn- 
ing they took me to Bow Street, I 
whispered to the magistrate iny case, 
explained to him my antipathy to 
be touched on the shoulder, and 
told him that being so touched, my 
knocking the watchman down was 
an involuntary spasmodic motion, a 
sort of chemico-electrical action of 
the arm. But the magistrate, a vul- 
gar fellow, could not at all enter in- 
to my feelings as a gentleman; he 
sided with the watchman, although 
the rascal told the most thundering 


lie. What do you think, Prank? 
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the scoundrel swore to the magis- 
trate that I had knocked his eye out, 
when there were his eyes in his head 
all the time, and swelled to four 
times the size you ever saw eye in 
your life; and yet, in spite of this 
evidence of his perjury, the ma- 
gistrate held me to bail for an 
assault. Where could J get bail? 
I remained in durance vile all Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday; 
but on Friday | got released, for 
iny kind-hearted landlady made her 
husband and his brother, a tea- 
dealer, stand my sureties. On Fri- 
day evening, then, I got to my 
lodgings, and en Saturday morning 
[ had to take my sermon on Tem- 
perance to Dr. Loquor. All com- 
osition was driven out of my 
Load by the knob of the watch- 
man’s stick ; but I had by me one of 
Dr. Barrow’s best sermons, which 
1 had copied a month before.—I 
took it to Dr. Loquor on the Satur- 
day. He paid me my guinea, and 
preached it on the Sunday to a 
fashionable audience. On Monday, 
I got a note to come to him. On 
entering the room, he said, in an 
insolent, angry voice, ** Why, Mr. 
Champerton, what has got into you 
of late? You used to o very well, 
but, positively, for the last five 
weeks, your sermons have been the 
most dull, heavy, prosing things 
imaginable—set all my congrega- 
tion in a dose.—I always keep my 
eye on the pew of the Duke of . 
and leave off when I think his Grace 
wishes it—but, hang me, if his Grace 
hasn’t, for the last five Sundays, 
gone off in a snore before I had got 
through a third of my discourse.” — 
“s Ha. ha. ha!—Well, my dear Tom, 
what does all this prove, but that 
you write better sermons than Messrs. 
Tillotson and Barrow.” —* Pshaw, 
my dear Frank, how you talk. — 
Tillotson and Barrow were my stock 
in trade, my cargo, my bank, on 
which I intended to draw most co- 
viously, and here is my whole scheme 
lena up to atoms.—I gave IIs. 6d. 
for the two sets of works, and now 
they turn out useless to me. I have 
offered them to four book stalls, and 
the highest price I can get for them 
is 3s, 9d.—All say, ‘ Heavy works, 
Sir, won't sell.’—But I have done 
my washerwoman, Frank; the old 
hag has been bit by a religious 
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Tarantula, and I have got her to 
take Tillotson and Barrow as a pay- 
ment of thirteen weeks’ washing- 
bills, amounting to 19s. 4d.—I could 
never have got outof her debt else.”’ 
—‘* But, come, come, Tom, this wild 
way of proceeding will never do for 
you—your health and youth will 
not last for ever, and I have, there- 
fore, got you a permanent birth.” — 
** Have you, my dear Frank; you 
were always my most considerate 
friend, and your kindness comes in 
the nick of time, for ‘Tillotson and 
Barrow have quite blown me out of 
the graces of the Rev. Dr. Loquor. 
He told me he should never fancy 
my sermons again; I had so prosed 
both him and his congregation.” — 
‘Well, Tom, I have made my uncle 
Sellervote, the proprietor and mem- 
ber of the borough of Marketburgh, 
get you a place under government. 
You will havea salary of 10s. a-day, 
and nothing to do—only keep your- 
self sober, and out of scrapes—be 
loyal, praise the present order of 
things—be humble to the big ones, 
and stop your deistical tongue, and 
you'll be safe and comfortable for 
life, without writing sermons or pil- 
fering from Tillotson or Barrow. 
Now, my dear fellow, remember this 
one great truth, that you are fit for 
nothing on earth but a place under 
government; and if, by your folly, 
you throw yourself out of the birth 
my uncle Sellervote has procured 
you, you sink irretrievably.” 

The fall from wealth to want had 
made Tom profligate and dissipated ; 
but as soon as he was restored to 
the decencies of life, and felt the 
coinforts of property, the contrast 
rendered him careful and regular. 
I had the pleasure, for twenty years, 
to see him walk past my window to 
his office, as punctually as the chime 
of the Horse-guards clock; and his 
well-powdered wig, his prim hat, 
and sditkenliell coat and boots, 
gave him the appearance of a re- 
spectable gentleman of the old 
school. At Yength, he was gathered 
to his fathers: I saw him in his last 
hours, when his thoughts were bent 
on futurity; a few minutes before 
he breathed his last, he grasped m 
hand, and, looking in my face with 
almost preternatural anxiety, he ut- 
tered in a low and feeble but solemn 
tone, “* My mind has recalled the 
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whole scene of my life. —Oh, my 
excellent friend, you have been kind- 
ness itself to me, and heaven will— 
ves, my dying spirit tells me, heaven 
will reward you—we shall meet 
again."’ These were the last words 
he uttered. I closed his eyes—I 
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followed him to the grave, and I 
erected to his memory a decent tomb- 
stone o'er which | often muse upon 
the scenes of many-coloured life— 
recall the past, and think upon the 
future. 


D.E.W. 





ON THE PRESENT STATE OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


Tue Spanish Constitution owes 
its existence to the city of Anda- 
lusia, where it was first proclaimed 
in the year 1812. It was revived in 
1820 at Las Cabizas, a borough at 
a few leagues from Cadiz. The 
birth-place of liberty could not have 
been more delightfully chosen. — 
The sky of Andalusia is azure and 
gold. The country abounds in 
orange- groves and olive-trees in 
constant vegetation. ‘This was the 
spot chosen by the Arabs for their 
place of residence. The Andalu- 
sians partake much of the appear- 
ance of their Arabian ancestors ; 
their eyes are black and sparkling, 
and they have bushy beards and 
aquiline noses. Gifted with great 
volubility, fond of elegance, gallant 
to the fair sex, bold and full of 
vivacity, they resemble little the 
Spaniards of other provinces. — 
They are almost constantly on horse- 
back and armed, sometimes but 
rarely as honest men, frequently as 
smugglers or robbers. Their ima- 
gination is poetical, and their lan- 
guage as figurative as that of the 
Orientals. A Muleteer, who accom- 
= me one day, asked me which 

thought the most powerful nation, 
Spain or England? —I replied, 
* England.”—* You are mistaken, 
Sir,” said he, proudly.—Cuando se 
nombra Espana todas las naciones 
tiembleu.—( When Spain is men- 
tioned, all nations tremble.) At 
another time, when I asked him if 
a mule which he brought me was 
quiet, he replied\—‘* El es manso 
como el sueno” (he is as quiet as 
sleep.) I found in Andalusia a 
great number of Italians, who fol- 
owed the profession of innkeepers 
and coffeehouse-keepers. He who 
called man “ The Man Plant,” had 
reason on his side. We must allow 
that man like plants and _ trees 


transplanted grow and prosper. — 
The Italians in Spain verify this 
position; they have not only pros- 
pered, but they are become so at- 
tached to the country, that after a 
residence of a few years even their 
native language is almost forgotten. 
What a difference is there between 
them and the old German innkeeper 
whom [ met with in Carlotta. — 
This old man, who came from Nas- 
sau, had been upwards of fifty years 
in Andalusia. As soon as ic saw 
me, he asked if I could speak Ger- 
man, as he had long been denied 
an opportunity of conversing in his 
native tongue. He preserved such 
a fondness for his native country, 
as to assert, that the Principality of 
Nassau was more fertile than the 
whole of Spain. His son, however, 
assured me, that his father spoke 
very differently after he had drank 
a bottle of good Xeres. It was de- 
lightful to observe the neatness 
which reigned in the house and fa- 
mily of this German. He had pre- 
served the patriarchal customs of 
his own country. At twelve o’clock 
in the day one of his daughters, 
a pretty Spanish girl eight years 
a came to him, and he extended 
his hand for her to kiss in the atti- 
tude ofan Abraham.--A slice of bread 
and an apple followed this ceremony. 

A journey in Portugal or Spain is 
onl to a military campaign :— 
scarcity of provisions, ambuscades, 
dangers, inconveniences, bivowaes ; 
in fact, every thing except glory. 
I thought that the Portuguese, were 
it only on account of the enmity 
which they bear tothe Spaniards, and 
for the pleasure of being in opposi- 
tion to their neighbours, would be 
more cleanly, more nice, and more 
commodiously lodged than they.— 
Alas! They are, in all respects, the 
rivals of the Spaniards. To give 
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you a just idea of the inns of Portu- 
gal, last night, at Moita, the rats 
devoured a large guinea-hen which 
1 had ordered to be brought into my 
room; they did not even spare the 
bones. French wolves are less vora- 
cious than the rats of the inns in 
this country. 

If I had not read the history of 
Portugal, I had only to remark the 
manner in which the Portuguese 
peasantry offer a salutation, to judge 
that they were a people who had 
long lived under oppression. When 
they perceive a traveller, even at a 
distance, they take off their large 
hats, and almost drag them along 
the ground; Lavater would have 
recognised by this act, that the Por- 
tuguese people are more docile and 
respectful towards the rich and no- 
ble than the Spaniards. The mode 
of salutation is not an indifferent 
feature with the observer: it almost 
always indicates the degree of li- 
berty or slavery of a nation. The 
Orientals throw themselves on their 
knees, and cross their arms. The 
Swiss and the English merely ex- 
tend their head, wad remain covered. 
Before the revolution, the French 
peasant bowed to the ground before 
the Marquis of his village; in the 
present * ing he salutes Peers them- 
selves as his equals, 

In all the villages which I have 
passed, I have found the men robust, 
and possessing an agreeable phy- 
siognomy. The scull of the Spanish 
and Portugue ‘se is square, and ofa 
majestic scructure: | have no where 
seen finer foreheads, even in the 
heads of the schools of Athens and 
Raphael. It appears to me that 
if Spurzheim were to observe their 
sculls, he would find the organ of 
conquest well delineated. They 
are formed @ la Ca ‘sar, and @ la Na- 
poléon. The physiognomy of the 
Portuguese is expressive ; but what 
most surprised me was its variety. 
There exist people who appear 
formed in the same mould, as for 
example the Chinese the Austrians 
and the English. In the English 
Garrison at Gibraltar, which is com- 
yosed of more than5000 men, I should 
bate had much trouble to distinguish 
two different faces; whilst in Por- 
tugal, on the contrary, a painter 
might choose at a country meeting 
the various features for a picture. 
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You are, perhaps, surprised that I 
have not yet mentioned a single word 
on politics. But, what could I tell 
vou? I have passed through this 
kingdom without having remarked a 
single index of its regeneration. The 
ancient edifice is still standing. They 
have announced, they have even 
solemnly sworn that they would 
again raise the constitutional edifice, 
but to this day there exists only 
the facade of this monument, the 
Constitution. 

If it be true that Ulysses was the 
founder of Lisbon, we must admire 
his good taste as well as his genius. 
The city is most enchantingly situ- 
ated. t has a harbour which is 
truly worthy of Europe; from my 
window L explore the Tagus and its 
left bank. What a pity it is that 
there should be here, as in Spain, 
an antipathy against trees. I flat- 
tered my self, that during a century 
the English would have ornamented 
the banks of this majestic flood with 
trees, shrubberies, gardens, and 
country houses; but they have en- 
joyed themselves in Portugal with 
the hand of a master. Egotists even 
in a greater degree than monks, 
they have not made a single ameli- 
oration during the number of years 
they have possessed this colony. 

The revolution which took place 
in Oporto, the 24th August, 1590, 
was it not similar in its motives and 
execution to that which took place 
in 1640? At that period the country 
groaned under the yoke of the Spa- 
niards. ‘To save it several fidalgues 
(gentlemen) formed a union at Lis- 
bon ; they deposed the Spanish ae 
thorities ‘and placed the Duke of 
Braganza, who had some _ preten- 
sions to it, on the throne; imme- 
diately after, the Cortes of the kiug- 
dom were convoked and ordered to 
obey the new government. 

In 1820, Portugal groaned under 
the influence of the English: several 
landholders and gentlemen united 
with Oporto to deliver their country; 
they deposed the regency of Lisbon, 
recalled their exiled king from Bra- 
zil, by way of England, and reunited 
the Cortes to lay the foundation of 
anew government. 

If then so inany praises were be- 
stowed on the revolution of 1640, 
why should they not likewise be 
bestowed on that which has just 
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taken place? Is it because the 
brave patriots of Oporto have pro- 
claimed the constitutional regime ? 
But this regime is not, however, an 
infernal machine, it is not even a 
new invention. From the eleventh 
century there existed States-general 
in Portugal, either composed of the 
Cortes, the higher clergy, the nobi- 
lity, or the deputies of several 
villages. 

The Portuguese are farther ad- 
vanced than the English in repre- 
sentative government. There has 
scarcely transpired a century in 
which the States-general have not 
been convoked, and no King has 
even yet abolished them. It is in 
this manner, that the right of im- 
posing taxes has fallen exclusively 
to the Cortes. The Queen, mother 
of the reigning Queen, was the first 
and only Sovereign, who imposed 
taxes by her absolute will, and with- 
out any restriction. ‘Thus, the re- 
establishmert of the Cortes, in Por- 
tugal, is no other than the restora- 
tion of the people of Portugal to 
their ancient rights. 

You are not, perhaps, acquainted 
with the profession of political faith, 
which the Cortes of 1640 caused to 
be printed in Latin, and accom- 
panied with a picture of the King, 
to whom it was dedicated, in order 
that it might circulate throughout 
the world. The following area few 
quotations :— 

1. That the power of Kings re- 
sides in the people, and that they 
receive it directly from them. 

2. That this power is conferred to 
Kings temporally; the people being 
always suk to resume it, when ne- 
cessary, for their legitimate defence 
and preservation; and whenever 
the kings render themselves odious 
by their administration. 

3. That kingdoms and people may 
break their oaths and withdraw 
their allegiance from Kings who do 
not govern with equity. 

Such were the principal articles 
of faith, which the Portuguese pro- 
fessed a century before there were 
either philophers, jacobins, liberals, 
or carbonari, &e, 

Either the cabinets of Europe are 
very ignorant, or they think the 
liberals so. They accuse them of 
being the authors of perverse prin- 
ciples of polities, whil8t all ages and 
Eur, Mag. Jan, 1823, 
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former nations have professed a pub- 
lic right, far more devoid of preju- 
dices than our'’s. 

In the time of the Romans, the 
word ‘ Republic’? made nobody's 
hair stand on end; regicide even 
was one of the commandments of the 
Roman Decalogue. The Goths were 
jacobins, since in their military as- 
semblies they commanded, judged, 
and deposed their Kings  Charle- 
magne was ajacobin, since he assem- 
bled the legislative corps of the em- 
pire in the Champ de Mai. The Popes 
who dethroned Kings, and bastina- 
doed the Emperors of Germany, were 
jacobins. The Council who made 


_ and dethroned Popes, and the Polish 


Diets who would not acknowledge 
the legitimacy of Dynasties, were 
also jacobins. Alexander IIL. who 
bestowed his benediction on the 
assembly of the Republics of Lom- 
bardy, and who excommunicated 
Frederic Barbarossa, was a Car- 
bonaro. Julius Il. who cried out 
when dying, Hors de Italie les 
barbares! was a Carbonaro; in 
fact, the Guelphes of the middle age, 
who would never bear the yoke of 
the Austrians, were all Carbonari. 

Speaking of the Portuguese Cortes, 
M. Pecchio gives a very favourable 
and animated account of the mem- 
hers, and of Portuguese eloquence. 
He thus concludes the account of his 
visit to one of the Sittings :-—— 

Although the distance from the 
new city to the palace of the Cortes 
is a full league, the last time I was 
there the galleries appropriated to 
the public were filled. The most 
perfect order and tranquillity pre- 
vailed ; but in the course of the day 
Andrada, the Deputy of Brazil, hav- 
ing risen to combat the opinion of 
the favourite orator, Borges Car- 
neiro, the people in fear for their 
tribune began to be agitated. This 
Deputy controlled them immedi- 
atel by the following exclamation : 
—Here you should be respectful. 
At the elections you are kings; in 
this assembly you are subjects. 

The following anecdote is an in- 
stance of the self-importance of these 
Portuguese Deputies. Before the 
revolution, it was usual for the King 
to present his hand to kiss to all 
those who were presented before 
him. This custom was, undoubtedly, 
ridiculous; but still less so than 
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that established by the Popes, of 
presenting their tue to be kissed. 
Vhen the King entered for the first 
time among the Cortes, forgetting 
that a Deputy was, like himself, a 
Sovereign, his Majesty presented his 
hand to kiss to the first who ap- 
peared. The latter, pretending to 
imagine that the King desired to 
be supported, took him by the hand, 
and with the King leaning on his 
arm, they ascended the stairs toge- 
ther. 

The extraordinary Cortes were 
installed the 26th of January, 1521, 
to prepare the Constitution upon 
the fundamental basis already ap- 
proved and sworn to, by the King 
and the people. This work may be 
terminated in the month of August 
next. The experience furnished by 
Spain has been a guide to the Por- 
tuguese legislators. This new Con- 
stitution contains all the errata cor- 
rige of which that of Cadiz stood in 


need. The King has preserved his 
title; but his power will not be 


greater than that of a Doge.—So 
much the better for him, because he 
will not be truly infallible, until the 
period when he will be no longer 
able to do evil. 

The Congress proceeds slowly 
with reform: it appears they have 
adopted the maxim of building be- 
fore they destroy. The only ame- 
lioration, which has hitherto affected 
individual interests, has been the 
law which reduces the feudal rights. 
—The privileges of the Monks and 
of hereditary property are still un- 
touched, as well as the scandalous 
riches of the higher clergy. The 
command of the troops do not de- 
volve upon the States until the de- 
cease of the present holders. The 
direction of the police and the gen- 
darmes are likewise untouched. It is 
not only because the Congress flat- 
ter themselves of disarming the ene- 
mies of liberty by holding out ; but, 
it is also evident, they want to 
gain time and strength before the 
struggle. 

At Madrid I became acquainted 
with Mr. Bowring, whose friend- 
ship enchanted me. Mr. Bb. is a 
model of French amiability, founded 
upon the English character. He 
speaks a number of languages, and 
has travelled throughoutall Europe ; 
he is an eloquent poet, a lover of 
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liberty, a friend of the Spaniards, 
and the intimate acquaintance of Mr. 
Bentham. He converses with ease, 
holds a discussion with urbanity, 
and bears with patience my invec- 
tives against human nature, and 
against heaven and earth because 
they do not unite to succour Italy. 
Could I find a more agreeable fellow- 
traveller? He always carries about 
him an album, in which he collects 
the remembrances of the most dis- 
tinguished friends of liberty in Eu- 
rope. He sometimes disputes be- 
cause I call this album a martyro- 
logy. 

Du fait, has not the age of the 
martyrs returned for the liberals of 
Europe ? 

Having spent only a month in 
England, I cannot pretend to un- 
derstand the English character tho- 
roughly, but I must confess I did 
not find John Bull so gross and in- 
tolerant as he had been described to 
me. It is true, he observed with 
ironical curiosity a redingote ala 
JSrangaise which I had on; but he 
neither pelted me with stones nor 
mud. John Bull is embonpoint ; he 
is robust, well fed, well dressed, and 
well lodged; but I doubt whether 
he be happy; he works too much, 
he condemns himself to the perpe- 
tual labour of drinking tea twice a 
day, of spreading butter on his 
bread, =a of being elegantly dres- 
sed. In all this 1 do not see but 
John Bull may be a good calculator. 

After six years’ separation, with 
what pleasure did 1 embrace in Lon- 
don my dear friend Ugo Foscolo! 
He is my favourite Italian writer. 
In his romance of Jacopo Ortis he 
has opened to the Italians a new 
career of glory, he has taught the 
means of awakening sensibility and 
enthusiasm, which are the two qua- 
lities necessary to a nation wishing 
to acquire independence and liberty. 
lalso admire Foscolo because he has 
never bowed the knee before the idol 
which has flattered all the sovereigns 
of Europe. He lives near the Re- 
gent’s Park; his house is solitary, 
and situate on the banks of an ever- 
troubled canal, similar to Lethe. 
You might imagine his house a her- 
mitage, were it not for being the resi- 
dence of two pretty and modest wards. 
Ugo ceil has, however, made 
the same bad calculation as John 
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Bull. To live with 
obliged to labour night and day for 
the literary journals of London. It 
is too great a labour for so small a 
share of glory. He ought rather to 
live on the top of a steeple like a 
solitary monk, in order to wage 
eternal war against the Austrians, 
who have horribly scandalized him, 
than to be forced to quit his country 
to save his honour. 

The Portuguese patriot, General 
Sepulveda, employs all his time for 
the good of his country: he might 
live in a glass house, for none of his 
actions need to be concealed. He is 
ever surrounded by his friends. 
conversation is always interesting 
by the frankness and sim rlicity of 
his recitals. He abhors : 2 autho- 
rity which England pretended to 
exercise over his country ; but in his 
hatred he never confounds in«ivi- 
duals with the government. When 
speaking with him on the conduct 
of the hundred and fifty English 
officers, who served in the Portuguese 
army before the Revolution, he 
highly praised them without any 
affectation of generosity. At the 
first movement which took place at 
Oporto, the English officers with- 
drew, declaring that they ought not, 
neither would they, mingle with the 
internal affairs of the kingdom. 
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The Portuguese, not wishing to be 
outdone in ge nerosity, left them the 
choice of remaining in the army 
with their rank, or of re tiring upon 
equivalent pensions. Neither of 
these officers accepted either; seve- 
ral of them even offered their ser- 
vices gratuitously to aid the liberals, 
and continued upon terms of friend- 
ship and esteem with General Sepul- 
veda, 

The opinion of the General re- 
specting Marshal Beresford, appear- 
ed to me equally frank and impar- 
tial. He attributes to him the merit 
of having disciplined the Portuguese 
army. ** Before the time of Marshal 
Beresford,” said he, “ no profession 
was more servile than that of arms. 
The court presented commissions 
even to their domestics. Beresford 

saved the officers from this ignomi- 

ny; he has left us an army filled 
with honour, and equal in discipline 
and bravery to English troops. So 
much so, that no innovation has 
been made upon his regulations, 
He was a despot in administration, 
but just. Beresford had not suffici- 
ent greatness of mind to save from 
punishment the brave General Gomez 
Friera, and .twelve other officers, 
who conspired against him in 1817: 
but he will ever deserve our esteem 
for his military regulations.” 


RING. 


Tue dear memento of a friend that’s gone, 

Whose lov’d remembrance time can ne'er destroy; 
How much I prize it never can be know n, 

Tho’ not the emblem of soft smiling joy. 


Oft as I view it will the starting tear 
Unbidden flow, and fancy will retrace 

Those hours when thou, lamented shade, wert near 
To charm with every mild attractive grace. 


Where art thou now? The tenant of the tomb; 
Twelve circling months consign’d to the cold earth ; 


Fled is thy be rauty, V 


vanish'd is its bloom; 


But, oh! ne’er, ne’er forgotten be thy ‘worth. 


As difdence thy virtues would conceal, 
Few in its full extent that worth could know; 
I knew it well, and still thy loss I feel, 
Still mourn thy death, tho’ with a chasten’d woe. 


Whene’er this little Ring attracts my sight, 
Full many a useful lesson it may give ; 
Teach me like thee to shun each vain delight, 


Like thee, blest Saint, in innocence to live. 
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THE FINE ARTS. 


HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. 


Ir Architecture were to be consi- 
dered merely as the science of build- 
ing, it might safely be asserted that 
its origin must have been nearly co- 
eval with that of the human race. 
In the present epitome, however, we 
shall confine ourselves to a glance 
or two at its history, as one of the 
branches of the Fine Arts. In this 
view of the subject, we necessarily 
begin with Grecian Architecture. 

The only authentic accounts we 
have respecting Grecian Architec- 
ture commence about 600 years be- 
fore Christ; and it appears that in 
the course of about three centuries, 
that is, from the age of Solon and 
Pythagoras to the age of Pericles, 
all those inventions and improve- 
ments took place, which ren lered 
Girecian Architecture the model of 
beauty and perfection. Anterior to 
the Macedonian conquest, the tem- 
ples of Greece and of its colonies 
seem to have been of one order, the 
Doric, and of one general form; 
and it is probable, from the nature 
of that form, that the earliest Greek 
temples were of wood. The strength 
and simplicity of the Doric order, as 
finely illustrated in one of its most 
admirable examples, the Parthenon 
at Athens, give it a peculiar claim 
to the character of sublimity. By 
the invention of the lonic and Co- 
rinthian orders, the resources of ar- 
chitectural composition were con- 
siderably extended. The former 
was no doubt invented in the coun- 
try the name of which it bears. Vi- 
truvius fancifully supposes that this 
graceful order was founded on the 
Imitation of the female form, as he 
also imagines that the proportions 
of the more sturdy Doric were de- 
termined by those of men. Every 
body knows the origin of the Corin- 
thian order. A young maiden of 
Corinth having died, her nurse col- 
lected in a basket the toys of which 
she had been fond when alive, and 
left them near her grave, covering 
the basket with a tile to preserve 
its contents from the weather. The 
basket happened to be set upon the 


root of an Acanthus, and the plant 
being thus depressed in the middle, 
its leaves and stalk spread outwards, 
and grew up around the sides of the 
basket, till they were bent down by 
the tile, which lay projecting over 
the top. Callimachus, the sculptor, 
passing by, was struck with the 
pleasing appearance of the whole; 
and adopted it as the capital of a 
new order, of more delicate propor- 
tions than had been until that time 
used. 

About the period at which Gre- 
cian Architecture was rising to emi- 
nence, the Tuscans, by whose name 
one of the five orders of Architec- 
ture is still known, began to distin- 
guish themselves in Italy, and espe- 
cially in Rome, the walls and the 
Capitol of which were built by them. 
The conquest of Greece, and subse- 
quently of Asia, gave the Romans at 
once a taste for the Fine Arts and 
the means of indulgence. One of 
the earliest and most celebrated Ro- 
man architects was Cossutius, who, 
about two hundred years before the 
Christian era, was employed by 
King Antiochus to proceed with the 
Temple of Jupiter Olympus, which 
Pisistratus had begun. The extent, 
the materials, an the decorations 
of the dwellings of Rome, under 
the Emperors, were such as almost 
to exceed the bounds of credibility. 
Augustus particularly signalised 
himself in this respect; and it was 
his boast that he left a city of mar- 
ble, which he had found of brick. 
He was emulated by Herod the 
Gireat, King of Juda, whose ar- 
chitectural designs were conceived 
and executed upon a scale which 
surpassed all others of that age, 
and by whom the Temple of Jeru- 
salem was rebuilt;—a magnificent 
and wonderful undertaking, which 
occupied during eight years the 
labour of ten thousand artificers. 
The Emperor Domitian was fond of 
Architecture, but his taste was very 
indifferent. Soon after his time flou- 
rished Apollodorus, an architect of 
extraordinary powers. Under his 
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direction was constructed the cele- 
brated bridge over the Danube; a 
work surpassing in its kind every 
thing that the Architecture of Greece 
or Rome had produced. In all the 
noble edifices that were raised by 
Trajan, he was employed or con- 
sulted; and the stately column in 
Rome, which is yet standing entire, 
distinguished by the name of Tra- 
jan’s Pillar, is &@ monument to his 
abilities. Apollodorus fell a victim 
to the revenge of the Emperor 
Adrian, by whom he was ordered 
to be put to death in consequence 
of a sarcasm, in which the indiscreet 
architect had indulged, on a temple 
built after one of Adrian’s own de- 
signs. Nevertheless, Adrian was a 
great encourager of Architecture. 
By him were built the city of Anti- 
noopolis, in the South of Egypt, and 
that wall of defence in the North of 
England, eighty miles long, the ruins 
of which still bear his name. He 
also completed the Temple of Jupi- 
ter Olympus, in Athens, which had 
been six hundred years in building. 
The period of the Antonines pro- 
énnd some good works in Archi- 
tecture; of which the column yet 
standing, commonly called Anto- 
nine’s, is one neal It may here 
be observed, that the introduction 
of arches into buildings by the 
Romans had operated an essential 
change in the forms and principles 
of Architecture. While this was an 
extraordinary improvement in the 
art of construction, it may, perhaps, 
be doubted, whether by destroying 
the inestimable simplicity of Gre- 
cian Architecture, it did not lead 
to its deterioration as a Fine Art. 
Certain it is, that from the period 
of the Antonjnes the art declined; 
and the vast palace erected by Dio- 
clesian at Spalatro may be consider- 
ed as the final degradation of good 
Architecture in the Western Empire. 

The removal of the seat of em- 
pire to Constantinople taking place 
after the Fine Arts had received 
their mortal wound, that city was 
never illustrated by any public 
works of a pure and noble taste. 
The church of St. Sophia, founded 
by Justinian, though a grand effort 
of construction, is of barbarous Ar- 
chitecture. 

We now descend to the middle 
ages, and change the scene to our 
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own country. The Saxon style of 
architecture was in a great measure 
the Roman, rudely and incorrectly 
executed. Its characteristic features 
were thick walls, generally without 
buttresses ; and the arches employed 
in it were nearly all semicircular. 
Then came the Norman architecture, 
practised by that people after their 
conquest of England, but which 
was little more than an adoption of 
the style of Architecture of their 
Saxon predecessors ; the only mate- 
rial difference being in the superior 
magnitude of the Norman structures, 
and the more frequent use in them 
of stone, together with a neater 
mode of building, and the introduc- 
tion of some newly-invented orna- 
ments. The prelates in the early 
Norman reigns were men of con- 
summate skillin Architecture ; espe- 
cially Gundulph, Bishop of Roches- 
ter, who flourished at the latter end 
of the eleventh century. Of the 
twenty-two English cathedrals, no 
less than fifteen retain considerable 
yortions which are undoubtedly of 
Teen workmanship. From the 
year 1155 the style of Architecture 
— by the Normans began to 
ve mixed with new forms and deco- 
rations ; and at length it was super- 
seded by that much more elegant 
and lofty style of building, vulgarly 
and improperly denominated Go- 
thie. 

Rather before the middle of the 
twelfth century, and not earlier, a 
new style of ecclesiastical architec- 
ture was produced, it is believed first 
in this country, called the pointed 
style. When it is recollected that 
the power of the Goths was every 
where crushed in the course of the 
sixth, and their very name extin- 
guished in the beginning of the 
eighth century, it will be evident 
how inapplicable the term “ Gothic” 
is to pointed Architecture. The ori- 
gin of pointed Architecture has been 
the wabioe of great dispute. By 
the best authorities it is attributed 
to the Norman English, and the 
English. After its introduction, it 
underwent great changes. There 
are three distinct orders in this style. 
The characteristic of the first order 
is the acute arch; and it lasted from 
the middle of the twelfth to the end 
of the thirteenth century. Of this 
order, Lincoln, Beverley, and 
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Salisbury churches are examples. 
The chief characteristic of the second 
order is the perfect or equilateral 
arch, the reign of which was from 
the end of the thirteenth until after 
the middle of the fifteenth century. 
To this order, York Minster, and 
the naves of Winchester and Canter- 
bury cathedrals belong. The cha- 
racteristic of the third order is the 
obtuse arch, which grew into fashion 
about the last-mentioned period, and 
lasted until the downfall of pointed 
Architecture itself, in the middle of 
the sixteenth century, overloaded 
with ornament and having lost its 
original character of majesty and 
awfulness. The finest specimens of 
this third order are the Royal Cha- 

els of St. George at Windsor, of 
Kin r's College at Cambridge, and 
of Henry the Seventh at Westmins- 
ter. From about the beginning of 
the reign of Edward VI. until the 
introduction of the pure Grecian 
style, a truly barbarous taste in Ar- 
chitecture prevailed. 

Brunelleschi, born in 1377, and 
who, having examined and mea- 
sured the ruins of Rome with ex- 
treme diligence, discovered the or- 
ders and recognised the rules of the 
art, which he subsequently applied 
in his own works, may be regarded 
as the founder of modern Architec- 
ture. One of his greatest perform- 
ances is the cupola of the vast cathe- 
dral of St. Maria dei Fiore, at Flo- 
rence. Bramante, following Bru- 
nelleschi’s example in the sedulous 
study of the remains of antiquity, 
restored to Architecture the taste 
and beauty which had been so long 
absent from her works. Julius II. 
having formed the project of re- 
building the basilica of St. Peter on 
a plan of unequalled magnificence, 
entrusted the execution to Bramante 
in 1513. Unfortunately, however, 
the artist did not possess the prac- 
tice as well as the dune of his art; 
and the vast undertaking in question 
was carried on by Raphael, San 
Gallo, and Michael Angelo; to 
whom the final design of the edifice 
is principally due. Architecture 
continued to flourish in Italy, under 
the great names of Vignola, Seolio 


Palladio, and Scamozzi; all of 


whom served their art by their writ- 
ings as well as by their buildings. 
The list of goed Italian architects 


closes with Bernini; the most emi- 
nent artist of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. His contemporary, and envi- 
ous rival, Boromini, was the cor- 
ruptor of Architectural taste, and 
buried the legitimate forms of art 
under the most absurd and incredi- 
ble caprices. 

Pierre Lescot, who flourished in 
the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, was the first French Architect 
who abandoned what was called the 
Ciothic for the revived antique style. 
To the restoration of the genuine 
principles of Architecture, Philibert 
de Lorme, who lived in the same 
age, mainly contributed. But per- 
haps the greatest architectural ge- 
nius that France ever produced was 
Francois Mansart, born in 1598. 
The Chateau de Maisons, near St. 
Germain, is one of his chef d’wuv- 
ves. Francois Mansart is, however, 
reproached with a want of stability 
in his ideas, which caused him 
to make frequent alterations in the 
execution of his works, and pre- 
vented him from being employed in 
some of the greatest undertakings 
of his age. His nephew, Jules Har- 
douin Mansart, executed the palace 
of Versailles, St. Cyr, the Place and 
Church of the Invalids, and the 
other principal works of the magni- 
ficent reign of Louis XIV. The 
Jasade of the Louvre, one of the 
most beautiful examples of modern 
Architecture, was the production of 
Claude Perrault. The only remain- 
ing French Architects deserving no- 
tice are Blondel, who built the ce- 
lebrated Porte St. Denis, and Sou- 
flot, the Architect of the Church of 
St. Genevieve, at Paris. 

England can boast of only two 
illustrious names in this important 
branch of the fine arts. The first 
is that of Inigo Jones, born in 1572; 
the restorer of ancient Architecture 
in this country; and who, as he 
was the earliest, may also be re- 
garded as the greatest English Ar- 
chitect. The Hospital at Greenwich, 
and the Banqueting-house at White- 
hall, are among the most celebrated 
of his works. The other name is 
that of Sir Christopher Wren, who 
has left many monuments of his 
talent and scientific skill, the most 
striking of which is the noble and 
venerable Cathedral of St. Paul’s. 
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EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS AND ENGRAVINGS BY BRITISH ARTISTS, 


SOHO SQUARE, 


Tus is the second Exhibition 
which the patriotism and love of 
art of Mr. W. B. Cooke has induced 
him to open to the public, at his re- 
sidence in Soho-Square.—Although 
we must admit, that the collection 
of Drawings and Engravings is not 
such as to afford a completely ade- 
quate notion of the excellence to 
which Drawing (or rather Water- 
colour Painting ) and Engraving 
(especially the former) have attained 
in this country; and although we 
must allow that the present Exhibi- 
tion is less rich in first-rate speci- 
mens of both arts than that of last 
rear, we nevertheless consider it to 
fs a highly interesting Exhibition, 
and one which every body ought to 
visit, who is so fortunate as to pos- 
sess taste, leisure, and a * splendid 
shilling.” 

The Collection is disposed in three 
rooms on the first floor. The largest, 
which is in front, is filled with the 
productions of the pencil; the two 
others, with those of the etching- 
point, graver, and burnisher. 

We have rarely seen any exhibi- 
tion in the Metropolis uniting the 
works of so many artists, living 
and dead. The number of articles 
in the catalogue is 452,—that of 
painters and engravers above 160. 
It is obvious, that we must confine 
ourselves to brief notices of com- 
paratively a few of these perform- 
ances ; and we trust that our doing 
so will be ascribed, not to a disposi- 
tion to neglect any one, but to its 
sole motive,—necessity. And first 
for “ the mighty dead.” 


PAINTERS AND DRAUGHTSMEN. 

Sirk Josnva ReyNnoups. — Only 
two drawings ; and those small and 
slight. Theone ‘4 Female,” hung 
too high for minute observation ; the 
other, “4 Peasant Girl,” consisting 
simply of a few hasty lines, in pen 
and ink, on what seems the back of 
a pannel, but so full of taste and 
feeling as to be abundantly indica- 
tive of the master. 
_ Witson.—Seven first thoughts 
for pictures; chiefly in black and 


white chalk. Of these, “* The Lake 
of Nenie’’ is the most elaborate. 
Barry. — Two large, bold and 
masterly drawings in pen and ink, 
lhe one, “ The Baptism of our Sa- 
viour, the other “ a design from 
Paradise Lost.” They are noble 
specimens of that eccentric and ex- 
traordinary artist's powers. 
Girtin.—The Exhibition is af.- 
fluent in the works of this father of 
transparent water-colour painting; 
there being no fewer than eight; 
every one a treasure. Were we 
called upon to select any of them 
we should, perhaps, give the pre- 
ference to the “ Cottage Scene in 
the vicinity of Leatherhead,” and 


“© Chelsea Reach, looking towards 
Battersea.’ The fulness and flu- 


ency and sappiness of Girton’s pen- 
cil, and the apparent ease with which 
he produced the most powerful and 
faithful effects of nature by ordinary 
and simple means, have, in our opi- 
nion, never been rivalled. 

Pau. Sanppy.—Five drawings, 
of various descriptions, but all finely 
illustrative of the old style of water- 
colour painting. We were the most 
pleased with ‘ Windsor Terrace ;” 
although its elevated, and, at the 
same time, perpendicular situation 
in the room is injurious to the per- 
spective, the horizontal line being 
very low. The “ Full-length Por- 
trait of Francis Grose, Esq.” is a 
very characteristic representation of 
the humourous antiquary, whose 
conviviality and good fellowship 
are so happily described by Burns: 


“ But port, O port! shine thou a wee, 
And then ye’ll see him!” 


Cozens.—Four drawings by this 
able artist, who was the inventor of 
what might be called fortuitous 
effects. It was his usage to splash 
paper at random with Indian ink, 
and then to avail himsel of the acct- 
dental compositions thereby pro- 
duced, both of form and of chiaro- 
scuro, and to work them up into 
picturesque beauty. 

Lou THERBOURG,.-—T wo gross cari- 
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catures, improperly denominated in 
the catalogue “* Characters.” 

Monro.—Alas! poor Henry Mon- 
ro! “I knew him, Horatio; he was 
a fellow of infinite jest, of most ex- 
cellent fancy.”” Well do we remem- 
ber how his untimely death “ eclipsed 
the gaity” of the Model Academy, 
at Somerset-House. As an artist, 
he promised highly; for he was a 
young man of superior powers, and 
had laid a bend iensiiabin of ge- 
neral knowledge. The * Studies of 
Two OldWomen’’are in his favourite 
style of drawing ;—a pen and ink 
effect, on grey paper, mellowed by 
black chalk, and heightened with 
white. 

Bax Ter.—Another young man of 
considerable talent, who found a 
premature grave. Unable to obtain 
employment in London, he was 
driven into the provinces, and after 
wandering for some years, fell a 
victim to anxietyand ill health. Inces- 
sant repetition had made him so dex- 
terous in the management of water- 
colours, as applied to the imitation of 
still-life,that inan hour he could com- 
plete a drawing having the appear- 
ance of an elaborate finish, which it 
must have required several days to 

»roduce. There are six pieces by 
him in the preseut Exhibition. Those 
representing “ Fruit” and “Flowers” 
are remarkably delicate and beauti- 
ful; but his two “ Drawings of the 
Portland Vase" are absolutely fac- 
similes of the original. Nothing 
can be more exquisite in their way. 


ENGRAVERS. 

Among the works of eminent de- 
ceased engravers, are fine proof im- 
pressions of WooLLeTT's “Solitude,” 
Suerwin's * Fortune Teller,’ Dix- 
on's *“* Ugolino,” Hayvwarn’s “ In- 

fant Academy,” Vivare’s “ Land- 
scapes,’ ScHIAVONETTI'S “ Puck,” 
&c. &c. but these are all too well- 
known to justify us in dwelling 
upon them for a moment. 

We proceed to take a rapid survey 
of some of the productions of living 
artists. 


PAINTERS AND DRAUGHTSMEN. 

Sir T. Lawrence.—* Female 
head—a Study.” A delightful draw- 
ing, en profile, in black chalk, here 
and there warmed with red, of Ma- 


dame de Sablonkoff. In common 
with all the accomplished President's 
works, it exhibits great taste, de- 
licacy, and elegance. The details are 
elaborately gone into; and the ex- 
ecution is of a character so tender, 
that in less able hands it might 
easily have degenerated into timidity 
and feebleness. 

J.M.W .Turner, has contributed 
largely to this collection; although 
not so largely as last year. There 
are nine drawings from his masterly 
pencil ; some of them of a very old 
date. We were most struck with the 
** Rainbow ; a View on the Rhine,” 
and “ St. dgatha’s Abbey, near Rich- 
mond in Yorkshire.” The former (a 
small drawing) is exquisitely finish- 
ed; but retains all that breadth and 
that daring juxta-position of cold and 
warm hues tor which Mr. Turner isso 
celebrated ; the latter is of a larger 
size, and is certainly one of the most 
admirable specimens of the artist. 
The profound and extraordinary 
knowledge which it displays of the 
tones and effects of nature, seen 
under circumstances of peculiar 
beauty, strikes the spectator at first 
sight; and the happy facility, with 
which that knowledge is manifested, 
becomes more and more facinating 
the longer the drawing is contem- 

lated. ** Dover Castle,’ which from 
its place in the room appears to have 
been considered Mr. Turner's chef 
d’ceuvre, is not so great a favourite 
of ours as either of the drawings to 
which we have already adverted. 
There is something in the effect of 
it, which reminds us too immediately 
and strongly of tapestry. It is never- 
theless a gorgeous and splendid as- 
semblage of rich colour, managed 
with consummate skill, andalthough 
constantly approaching never pass- 
ing that line, beyond which all is 
meretricious glare and gaudiness. 

T.StoruHarp.—The peculiar taste 
and — of this amiable man and 
excellent artist are most successfully 
displayed in two of the four produc- 
tions of his which enrich the collec- 
tion; we mean those ** From the De- 
cameron of Boccacio.” It is in such 
subjects that, liberated from the ne- 
cessity of servile adherence to com- 
mon and every-day nature, and al- 
lowed to indulge the suggestions of 
a refined and poetical imagination, 
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Mr.Stothard especially distinguishes 
himself. 

L. CLENNELL.—The arts suffered 
much by the melancholy occurrence 
which withdrew Mr. Clennell from 
the praetice of his profession. The 
small drawing of * «4 Sportsman in 
a Storm,” isa gem. The cowering 
of the horseman, to avoid the blast 
and the shower, is most character- 
istically expressed ; and indeed every 
touch in the drawing contributes to 
the production of one simple and 
consistent impression. 

W. Cotiins.—* View oa the River 
Brent.’ A drawing of great vigour 
and freshness. Perhaps some of the 
shadows are a little too black. But 
allowance must be made for its rela- 
tive situation. 

Epwin LanpseerR.—This young 
artist’s excellence in animal paint- 
ing has been sufficiently manifested 
in the pictures, which he has at va- 
rious times exhibited in the British 
Gallery and at Somerset House. 
Here he has two small works; the 
one ** 4 Terriers Head,” full of lite 
and spirit; the other ‘ 4 Blood- 
hound Jrom Nature” curiously exe- 
cuted, with a well-reconciled mixture 
of opaque and transparent colour. 

W, Havett.—We were much de- 
lighted to meet with three drawings 
hy our old friend; one of them, 
“ Keswick Lake, Cumberland,” emi- 
nently beautiful. When will he re- 
turn to England? It appears to us 
to be a great stain upon the cha- 
racter of this country for good taste, 
that so skilful a delineator of Bri- 
tish scenery should find it more ad- 
vantageous to devote himself to por- 
trait-painting in Calcutta. 

But we must cease to be particu- 
lar, and must be content with ob- 
serving generally, that, among many 
other interesting productions, there 
are three or four clear ani broad 
drawings by S. Prout; two deep 
and powerful landscapes by the Rey. 
Joun Eac.es; an admirable little 
lake-view, by J. Swinpurne, Esq. ; 
a sketch, replete with taste, repre- 
senting “ 4 Girl burning a Love- 
letter,” by R. Dac.Ley; a strong re- 
semblance of Mrs. Orger, by J. 
Jackson; a careful study for the 
old head introduced in his picture of 
“ The Cut Pinger,” by D. Wivxte ; 
some clever sketches and views, by L. 
FRANCIA; anexqnisite little drawin 
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from his picture of ‘ Zhe Crowning 
of Henry VU. and Francia l. as 
Fictors at the Tournament of the 
Cloth of Gold,”’ by J. SrePuaNorr ; 
four very deceptive pen and ink 
drawings, in imitation of prints, by 
W. Smiru; a beautiful miniature 
study after one of Sir Joshua’s fe- 
male portraits, by G.R. Warp, &e. 


ENGRAVERS, 

Our limits will not permit us to 
enter into any detailed account of 
the numerous engravings by living 
artists. In one S artment of this 
valuable art, hiatal may safely 
challenge the competition of the 
world; we mean in the engraving 
of small landscape, which has of 
late years rapidly approximated to 
perfection. Some of the most charm- 
ing and incontrovertible proofs of 
the truth of this assertion are to be 
found in the present Exhibition, in 
the productions of W. B. Cooker, 
W. Cooke, jun., G. Cooke, J.C, 
Auurn. F. C, Lewis, J. Byrne, R. 
Wauuis, &c. Vignette engraving 
has also arrived at great excellence. 
J. Lanpseer, C. Rouus, and J. 
Scorr have distinguished them- 
selves in that line. The mezzo- 
tinto engravings on steel, by T. 
Lupron and C, Turner, are sin- 
gularly interesting, on account both 
of their intrinsic merit, and of their 
being the earliest specimens of an 
invention of incalculable importance. 
We were much pleased and flattered 
to see the graphic illustrations of 
the Evropean Macazine for the 
last six or seven months, by J. 
Tuomson, (especially the “Psyche’’) 
holding a high rank among the best 
efforts of the stipple style of en- 
graving. 

A word of friendly advice to Mr. 
Cooke before we part. If, as we 
trust he will, he should open his 
rooms again next year at the same 
season, we strongly recommend to 
him to adopt some means of render- 
ing them more comfortable. One 
small fire, in the centre apartment, 
is quite insuflicient to heat the whole 
suite. The front room especially (in 
consequence, probably, of the open 
house-door underneath) is intoler- 
able. We passed an hour in it, on 
one of the severe mornings of last 
month; and, sotiiihetantibes our 
ardour for the Fine Arts, we were 
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frozen into an icicle, which it took 
several basins of scalding mock- 
turtle, administered at the nearest 
coffee-house, tothaw. Itis true that, 
in the absence of more material 
flame, one of TURNER'S most warm 
and glowing works is hung over the 
fire-place. But who can 


6 — wallow naked in December's 
snow, 

By thinking on fantastic summer's 
heat?” 


Taste, real or assumed, is a very 
luxurious quality, it can be grati- 


fied or exhibited only when the pos- 
sessor or professor of it is at perfect 
ease, and in perfect comfort. As, 
on the day to which we have alluded, 
we looked around on our shivering, 
blue-nosed fellow sufferers, we could 
scarcely refrain from quoting lite- 
rally the lines which Mr. Suee, in 
his admirable ** Remonstrance of 
a Painter,” wrote in metaphorical 
despondence :— 


“ In vain art’s toiling sons their stores 
unfold, 

Each eye is vacant, and each heart is 
cold!” 


INTELLIGENCE RELATIVE TO THE FINE ARTS, POREIGN AND DOMESTIC.*® 


FOREIGN. 


M. Vernet not having been able 
to procure admittance in the last 
exhibition of the Fine Arts at 
Paris for one of his new pictures, 
on account of its subject, has 
withdrawn all his works except 
the Shipwreck of his Grandfather, 
which belonged to the establishment 
of the King’s household, and he 
exhibits them at his own house. 

The Encaustic Picture of Cleopa- 
tra.—This picture, drawn on slate, 
represents Cleopatra at the time 
when she is bitten by the asp on her 
left breast. M. Luigi Micheli, to 
whom this etching belongs, has had 
it examined by the Marquis Ridolfi, 
a learned chemist. M. Ridolfi thinks 
he can recognize in ita precious mo- 
nument of art anterior to the decline 
of painting. He even supposes it 
probable it belonged to Tymomacus 
of the school of Apelles, and whom 
Plutarch mentions. M. Zannoni, a 
well known antiquary of Florence, 
is of a contrary opinion, and as- 
signs a very modern date to the 
work in question. He remarks, that 
the features bear no resemblance to 
those of Cleopatra on the ancient 
Latin and Greck medals: where she 
is never represented with a crown of 
rays, nor is the arrangement of her 
hair or dress, &c. similar to this 
picture; and that the wound pro- 
duced by the asp is no proof. M. 
Zannoni cannot recognize in this, 
the Cleopatra of Plutarch and Dio- 


nysius; but on the contrary, he 
finds her such as she is represented 
by Guido and the modern artists. 
As for the composition employed in 
this picture, he quotes the observa- 
tions of the Count de Caylus, who 
says, that the caustic was used by 
the ancients on wooden tablets, and 
that they were not acquainted with 
slate ; caustic being revived and in- 
troduced by the Count de Caylus 
since 1754, and brought to perfec- 
tion by Requeno, and by Fabbrini 
and Parenti, both of Florence; it 
is his opinion that this etching be- 
longs to one of the two latter. This 
picture, the subject of chemical and 
antiquarian researches, is now at 
Paris, where the question which has 
divided the Italians will no doubt 
be solved. 

The celebrated series of paintings 
by Rubens, allegorically illustrating 
the reign of Henry IV. of France 
and Mary de Medici, which oriyi- 
nally decorated the gallery of the 
palace of the Luxemburgh, is now 
removed to the Louvre. 

Signor Artaria, of Milan, intends 
to publish a collection of portraits 
of the most celebrated living Italian 
composers, musical professors, and 
singers. The portraits will be exe- 
cuted by the most distinguished ar- 
tists of the Academy of Fine Arts 
at Brera. The collection will be 
divided into twelve numbers, each 
of which will contain four portraits. 





* All communications relative to the Fiwe ARTS are requested to be sent be- 
fore the 20th of the month. 
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The first number has appeared, and 
deserves much credit. 

The Electress of Hesse still con- 
tinues to devote herself with great 
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success to drawing. This princess 
has finished an oil painting of 
St. Elizabeth, which has obtained 
universal applause. 


GREAT BRITAIN, 


Mr. Gibson, a young sculptor of 
great promise and an Englishman, 
has been studying two years at 
Rome. His first essay was a Psyche 
borne by the Zephyrs, which is very 
fine: he has executed it in marble 
for Sir George Beaumont. The 
expression, the beauty of form, and 
the delicate contour of this statue 
unite to make it a chéf d’euvre. 
Upon the recommendation of Ca- 
nova, who highly esteemed «the ta- 
lents of this young artist, the Duke 
of Devonshire commissioned him to 
execute Love disarming Mars. Mr. 
Gibson has just finished a model m 
plaster, of Parts presenting the Apple 
to Venus. He has also composed 
a model of a Nymph dressing her- 
self, which he is executing in marble 
for Watson Taylor, esq. 

Every lover of the Fine Arts will 
visit the Exhibition of Drawings in 
Soho-square with great pleasure ; 
it comprises choice specimens of the 
works of many distinguished pain- 
ters of the British School. In proof 
of departed excellence, there are 
the works of Wilson, Gainsborough, 
Barry, Cipriani, Sandby, Hamilton, 
Loutherbourgh, and Cosway, with 
some noble proofs of the pure style 
of Thomas Girtin; a name that 
must be for ever dear to the true 
lovers of English landscape. There 
are also some fine drawings of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, Turner, Smirke, 
Stothard, Jackson, Ward, Landseer, 
Gandy, Samuel, Alexander, &c. For 
detailed remarks on this Exhibition, 
see page 55, of our present number. 

The Irish artists have formed an 
AcADEMY OF PAINTING upon the 
model of the British hesleiitine 
They have named a Council, com- 
posed of fourteen members ; and ten 
painters will be elected Associates 
during the present year. 

A very laudible Institution, called 
The Artists’ Anatomical Soctety, has 
been lately instituted in London. 
Its sittings are held every Tuesday 
and Friday evening during the sea- 
son, at No. 213, High Holborn.— 
We are happy to find, that this 


infant Society is honoured with the 
patronage of the President and Coun- 
cil of the Royal Academy. 

l National Museum of rt.—Eng- 
land is the only Statein Europe which 
does not possess a national Collection 
of Pictures. The King, it is said, has 
expressed a wish, that a National 
Museum should be erected, to which 
the public should have free access. 
His Majesty has promised to contri- 
bute the private Collection at Carl- 
ton Palace, besides a selection from 
the Palaces of Kensington, Hampton- 
court, and Windsor, including the 
matchless Cartoons by Raphael.— 
The plan is to be carried into effect 
under the direction of a Committee 
of taste, and a power given by Par- 
liament, with certain funds, in order 
to make purchases either abroad or 
at home.—Chambers are to be erected 
to contain the Elgin and Phygalian 
Marbles, and all the rare Works of 
Art now in the British Museum. 

The following Engravings from 
the works of British Artists either 
are, or will shortly be ready for 
publication :— 

May Day in the Reign of Ekizabeth, 
from a picture by C. R. Leslie, which 
our readers will recollect was exhi- 
bited at Somerset-House. 

Lovers’ Quarrels, trom a very 
leasing picture exhibited by G, S. 
eas in the British Gallery.— 
The subject is from Le Dépit 
Amoureux of Moliere. 

Al View onthe Thames near Batter- 
sea, with cattle and figures in the 
foreground, inthe style of Cuyp and 
Paul Potter, from a painting by Deane. 

The Murder of Archbishop Sharpe, 
from a picture by William Allan, 
Edinburgh, exhibited at Somerset- 
House, and suggested by the striking 
description of this event in the Tales 
of My Landlord. 

The Escape of the Mouse, painted 
andengraved by Burnet.—This work 
appears to us to rival some of Wilkie’s 
small paintings. 

The Letter of Introduction, from 
a picture by Wilkie. 

An Author reading his Play in 
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the Green - Room of Covent - Garden 
Theatre.—This picture was exhibited 
at Somerset-House, and must be in 
the recollection of the public. It 
contains portraits of many of the 
best performers among ‘ his Ma- 
jesty’s Theatrical Servants.” 

The Three Marys, from the eele- 
brated Picture by Annibal Caracci. 

Mr. M. W. Sharpe, who had a Pie- 
ture called “ The Green-Room,” con- 
taining portraits of several eminent 
living Actors and Actresses, ata late 
exhibition in Somerset-House, is now 
engaged on another work of a simi- 
lar description, but of higher pre- 
tensions. Itiscalled ‘ Shakspeare’s 
Jubilee,”? and, when finished, will 
consist of full-sized portraits of the 
principal performers at Covent-Gar- 
den and Drury-Lane Theatres, in che 
costume ofsuch parts in Shakspeare’s 
Plays, as, generally speaking, they 
are supposed to represent with most 
success. 

A most beautiful Medal, designed 
by the celebrated Flaxman, and exe- 
cuted by Wyon, of the Royal Mint, 
has just been completed for the Royal 
Cambrian Institution. 

We are informed, that the Bas- 
relief of the Holy Family, by Michael 
Angelo, recently purchased at Flo- 
rence by Sir George Beaumont, and 
now in England, will be added to 
the fine collection of Marbles in the 
British Museum. 

Mr. GeorGe Hayrer, M.A.S.L. 
has nearly completed the large pic- 
ture on which he has been employed 
for the last two years, for the Ho- 
nourable George Agar Ellis, which 
will be exhibited in the Spring at 
Mr. Cauty's Great Room, No. SOr, 
Pall Mall. The subject of the pic- 
ture is the interior of the House of 
Lords, during the progress of the 
Bill of Pains and Penalties against 
the late Queen. ‘The time selected, 
as most calculated to give general 
interest, is the 23d of August, 1820, 
the sixth day of the trial, when the 
Peers examined Majocchi, during 
the time her Majesty remained in 
the House. The spectator is sup- 
posed to be below the bar, lookin 
towards the throne, with the ai 
leries on either side. ‘The picture 
contains upwards of three hundred 
figures; one hundred and seventy- 
four of which are portraits, and for 
which one basiied and sixty-five of 
the Peers and other distinguished 


— present have done him the 
ionour to sit, that he might be 
enabled to paint the portraits on 
his pictare, instead of copying his 
own sketches, or the works of other 
artists, made at earlier periods than 
the epoch represented. The time 
chosen is mid-day, at that hour 
when the light descends equally 
from the windows on each ae the 
House; which has enabled the ar. 
tist to bestow equal labour on the 
portraits of the Peers on either side. 
This young artist commenced his 
professional career as a painter of 
miniatures, some of which will ever 
be remembered, as having formed 
the centre of attraction in the exhi- 
bition room appropriated to that 
branch of art in Somerset House. 
He has been on the Continent a 
great —. of the last seven 
years, studying the celebrated works 
of the best Italian, Flemish, and 
French masters in oils; and is theres 
fore, perhaps, particularly well 
sdegeed, by his course of study, to 
the performance of the arduous 
task on which he is now labouring, 
which differs from almost ever 

other picture known, by the difh- 
culties proposed from the light com- 
ing in at six opposing windows on 
the countenances of so many per- 
sons, demanding by their high rank, 
taste, and talents the utmost exer- 
tion of his abilities. The scale of 
the picture is four inches to a foot, 
which makes the fore-ground figures 
one-third of the height of nature. 
The picture is twelve feet long by 
eight feet high. 

Mr. J.H. Roninson has just com- 
pleted a beautiful line engraving 
trom a portrait of his Grace the 
Duke of Wellington, by Mr. G. 
Hayter; which, together with his 
fine engraving of her Grace the 
Duchess of Bedford, are private 
plates. 

View of London.—Mr. Hornor, 
of the Adelphi, has just published a 
prospectus of Views of London and 
the surrounding Country, taken from 
an observatory purposely erected 
over the Cross of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, during the late repairs of that 
building. ‘The work will consist of 


four engravings; those of the East 
and West views to be forty inches 
by twenty-five, and those of the 
North and South views thirty inches 
by twenty-five each. 
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MEMOIRS OF DISTINGUISHED FOREIGNERS. 


CARLO GOLDONT. 


Carto Gotpont, the dramatist, 
was born at Venice in the year 1707. 
The appellation of Moliere of Italy 
was given to him in his life-time, 
and has been continned since his 
death. He took Moliere for his 
guide and, like him, in the creation 
of the theatre of his country was 
obliged to overcome the prevailing 
bad taste, which continually impeded 
his progress. . 

His youth was spent in prosperity 
and pleasure. His grandfather, de- 
natal from a noble family, was 
passionately fond of the stage, and 
had a theatre in his ecountry-house, 
six leagues from Venice; in which 
he used to assemble the amateurs 
who came thither in crowds from 
every part of the country. The 
father of Goldoni liked this very 
well; and, as he wished to perpe- 
tuate in his family a taste for the 
same pleasures, he constructed in 
his own house a stage for puppets, 
and managed them himself, for the 
diversion of the youthful Carlo. At 
the death of the grandfather, all 
members of the family were thrown 
into very great embarrassments, 
caused by his prodigality ; and they 
were all obliged to change their 
style of life. Goldoni’s father, not 
being able to endure the lawsuits 
and contentions in which he was in- 
volved, left the charge of his affairs 
to his wife and went to Rome, 
where he took his degree in medi- 
cine and afterwards practised at 
Perugia. Carlo, his son, though 
now seriously occupied with his stu- 
dies found leisure to read dramatic 
compositions: and at the early age 
of eight he tried to compose a co- 
medy of the romantic kind, which 
Florentino Cicognini had made fa- 
shionable. This sketch, though very 
rude, drew the attention of his fa- 
ther, who gave a new direction to 
the studies of his son; and to ren- 
der his holidays more agreeable 
erected in his house a theatre, on 
which Carlo and his young compa- 
hions amused themselves with act- 
ing comedies. As women are pro- 


hibited from appearing on the stage 
in the dominions of the Pope, Carlo, 
then thirteen years old, distinguished 
himself very muchin the character of 
a woman in La Sorellina di don Pi- 
lone, one of Gigli’s comedies. Having 
finished a course of study in huma- 
nity and philosophy at Rimini, and 
excited by his strong inclination for 
the stage, he ran away from school, 
and joined a company of actors who 
were going to Venice. The troop 
arriving at Chiozza determined to 
to stay there a few days, and Carlo, 
who had learned that his mother was 
in the town, made that circumstance 
his pretext for undertaking the jour- 
ney. He was believed by his mother; 
but his father, who had immediately 
pursued him, was not to be duped by 
stich a stratagem. However, Carlo 
was reconciled to him on promisin 
to pursue the study of medicine ; aa 
concord being restored both father 
and son continued to frequent the 
theatre. Through the interest of the 
Marquis Goldoni, his relation, Carlo 
was appointed to a lucrative situa- 
tion in the college of the Pope at 
Pavia, and consequently took upon 
him the ecclesiastical habit, and un- 
derwent the tonsure. This eollege 
was almostentirely composed of dis- 
sipated young men; and Carlo, fol- 
lowing their example, instead of ap- 
lying himself to theology gave all 
hin attention to music, dancing, fenc- 
ing, drawing, and gaming. His va- 
cations were spent amongst his fa- 
mily, and entirely occupied with the 
business of the stage. At his return 
to college, he engaged in more se- 
rious pursuits; and in the follow- 
ing vacation he made, at his mo- 
ther’s request, a sermon fora young 
Abbé of her acquaintance, whie 
gained him great oe As 
he was the acknowledged author of 
it, he was received by the college, 
at his return, in the most flattering 
manner; from which a short time 
after he was dismissed, and was 
obliged to quit the city, on account 
of a satyrical poem he had written 
at the instigation of some persons 
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who were mean enough to betray 
the author. Ashamed to appear 
before his family, he thought of 

oing to Rome, but was prevented 
want of money. He was assist- 
ed, however, by a monk who after 
having exhorted him to repentance, 
and given him confession, took 
from ies what money he had, for 
the purpose of charitable donations, 
and, with the true spirit of Chris- 
tianity, reconciled him to his rela- 
tions. Carlo now followed his fa- 
ther to Udina, where he studied 
law with great application, and 
through the interest of his father 
obtained a situation in the criminal 
court of Chiozza, and soon became 
titular coadjutor at Feltre, where 
he was remarkable for his attention 
to business. This regularity of 
conduct did not prevent him from 
enjoying the amusements of the 
stage. Some amateurs assembled 
and obtained permission to use the 
neglected theatre of the governor ; 
and under the direction of young 
Goldoni they performed without 
music, the Dido and the Siroes of 
Metastasio ; he also composed him- 
self two pieces, Zhe Good Father, 
and the aren, which- gained him 
equal reputation as an author anda 
comedian. His father having been 
appointed physician of the Embassy 
to Ravenna, Carlo accompanied him 
thither, and soon after having the 
misfortune to lose him returned to 
Padua, where he passed his exami- 
nations and received his licence: 
thence he went to Venice, where 
after some months attendance on 
the courts, in 1732, he entered upon 
the profession of the law, and whilst 
waiting for an opportunity of dis- 
tinguishing himself at the bar, he 
composed an almanack in prose and 
verse, under the title of ‘* Future 
Events predicted from past expe- 
rience,’’ which was very well re- 
ceived by the public: and he fi- 
nished an opera called Amalsonta, 
but, disgusted with the disdain- 
ful airs and affectation of the co- 
medians to whom he read it, 
though it was well adapted to the 
stage, he threw it into the fire. A 
suit in which he was _ successful 
against the first advocate in Ve- 
nice spread bis fame through that 
city: but he was soon obliged to 
leave it, in consequence of an in- 
trigue with a lady, whom the low 


state of his fortune prevented him 
from marrying. 

He went to Milan, where, in con- 
seqnence of recommendations to the 
Venetian President, he was attached 
to the embassy, and found leisure to 
sketch out several works. The mu- 
sieal interlude of the Venetian Gon- 
dolier was the first he published. 
The campaign in 1733, at the con- 
clusion of which Austria lost the 
possession of Italy, proved very dis- 
astrous to Goldoni, by interrupting 
his Jabours, and obliging him to 
quit successively, Milan, Crema, 
Rinnledhiieten, and Parma. During 
his travels he was robbed by some 
deserters of the whole of his pro- 
perty. At Verona he found means 
to repair his losses by joining the 
comedians of that city, and they 
represented at Venice, in 1734, his 
tragedy of Belisarius, which was 
received with universal applause. 
His Rosimonda did not obtain the 
least success. He then went to Pa- 
dua, and supplied that theatre with 
his productions. He continued sup- 

orting himself in this manner till 
1736, when he married the daugh- 
ter of a notary at Genoa, and after- 
wards returned to Venice, where he 
continued writing for the stage. He 
had not yet obtained the eminence in 
comedy he was destined to arrive 
at, though he constantly kept in 
view the example of Moliere, and 
his adventurous career was far from 
being terminated. 

The Genoese Consul at Venice 
dying in 1739, Goldoni succeeded 
him at the intercession of his wife's 
family. This situation being merely 
honorary, the state of his finances 
did not permit him to retain it after 
the year 1741. The campaign of 
this year throwing Italy into the 
same lamentable state, which it had 
suffered eight years before, prevent- 
ed Goldoni from undertaking his 
intended journey to Genoa. He 
stayed some time at Modena, then 
at Rimini, living on the productions 
of his pen, which were as favourably 
received as ever: but he was again 
destined to experience a similar re- 
verse of fortune to that of 1733: 
the ship which contained all his mo- 
ney and effects was taken by the 
Austrians off Pesaro. The Austrian 
quarter-master being at about ten 
miles from that town, Goldoni and 
his wife determined on paying him 
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a visit in order to recover their pro- 
perty if possible; when they had 
proceeded about half way, they 
alighted and went toa little distance 
from their carriage, and upon their 
return, they found the ee 
had gone off with it: alone and 
without the least hope of being able 
to procure assistance, they notwith- 
standing took the resolution of con- 
tinuing their route, in which Goldo- 
ni was obliged to carry his wife 
through two rivers. They arrived, 
however, at the quarter of the Aus- 
trian Commander, who generously 


restored his property, and advised . 


him not to return to Pesaro. Prince 
Lobkowitz, General-in-Chief of the 
imperial army, had fixed his head- 
quarters at Rimini, and there re- 
signed himself to fétes and diver- 
sions. Goldoni obtained the direc- 
tion of the stage in that city, which 
employment was as advantageous to 
his talents as his fortune. He left 
Rimini as soon as the Austrians did, 
and went into Tuscany. There he 
resided in many towns, and became 
acquainted with a number of emi- 
nent men. At Pisa, overcome by 
the solicitations of his friends, he 
again followed the profession of the 
bar, in which he distinguished him- 
self exceedingly; but a letter from 
the celebrated comedian, Sacchi, 
recalled him to his favourite occu- 
pations; however, he worked for 
the stage only in the night, and his 
wife was his only confidante. The 
piece required by Sacchi was soon 
executed, sent to Venice, and was 
acted with astonishing success. A 
second piece, ‘* Harlequin’s Child 
lost and found,” though a mere 
sketch, received no less applause. 
This good fortune, aided by some 
affront he experienced at the Pisan 
bar, determined him to renounce the 
legal profession. He departed for 
Mantua in 1747, and three months 
after for Venice, where he found his 
family and his old friends. This 
city had three theatres; he attached 
himself to that of St. Angelo. At 
the conclusion of the theatrical sea- 
son of 1748, Goldoni engaged to 
give sixteen new pieces in the fol- 
lowing year. He performed this 
engagement, but fell ill through 
excessive fatigue, and his malady 
was heightened by the selfishness of 
the manager and the critiques and 
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calumnies of his enemies: on his 
recovery he followed the company 
to Turin and Genoa; every where 
reaping the same success. He was 
constantly reproached by the envi- 
ous as inferior to Moliere: this he 
was well aware of, and acknowledg- 
ed without hesitation, and in order 
to put a stop to such reports, he 
composed a work of which Moliere 
was the subject, and which has been 
translated into French by Mercier. 
Goldoni now quitted the company of 
St. Angelo, and entered into a more 
profitable engagement with that of 
st. Luke. 

In 1753 he published, by sub- 
scription, the first volume of his 
Theatre, which his merit and the 
admiration his plays had excited 
throughout Italy rendered a very 
profitable speculation. This occa- 
sion was seized by his enemies to 
load him with epigrams, satires, 
and the raillery of an entire aca- 
demy composed of all the wits of 
Venice. Notwithstanding this and 
every other sort of annoyance and 
impediment, Goldoni pursued his 
= and arrived at the summit of 
1is wishes, in spite of prejudice and 
a crowd of admirers a partisans 
of the old Italian comedy. He suc- 
ceeded in substituting the regular 
comedy in the place of extempo- 
raneous pieces, and prevailed on 
the actors to abandon their masks. 
These reformations were not made 
without a struggle, which sometimes 
obliged the author to have respect 
to the old method :—* I allowed,” 
said he, “ masks in extemporaneous 
pieces, and employed interesting 
and comic characters in humourous 
pieces. Every one was pleased with 
his part: time and patience recon- 
ciled every thing, and I had the 
satisfaction to find myself allowed 
to follow my own taste, which be- 
came, in a few years, the standard 
of Italy.” 

The reputation of Goldoni ex- 
tended through all Europe. The 
infant Don Philip invited him to 
Parma in 1756, and required him to 
write three comic operas, one of 
which Zhe Good Daughter was set 
to music by Duni and Piccini. Don 
Philip, to show the esteem he had 
for his talents, gave him a pension, 
and styled him, by letters patent, 
the Poet of the Duke of Parma.— 
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Goideni wished to visit Franee, and 
his desire was gratified in the follow- 
ing manuer.—The applause which 
bis ‘* Harlequin’s Child Lost and 
‘ouad”’ obtamed in Paris at the 
Comédie - Italienne, determined the 
first gentlemen of the bed-chamber 
to the King, to request his attend- 
ance in France for the purpose of 
restoring the former reputation of 
that theatre. Their honorable pro- 
weals were accepted, and he arrived 
ww Paris in 1761. Goldoni had at 
this time composed one hundred and 
twenty different pieces. His per- 
sonal acquirements, as much as his 
reputation as a poet, obtained for 
him an introduction to the first 
society of the capital. The reader 
to Madame la Dauphine, (second 
wife of the Dauphin, father of 
Louis XVI.) whom he was ac- 
quainted with, presented him to that 
princess, who placed him in the 
service of the daughters of the King 
in the situation of reader and Italian 
master. Goldoni, in consequence of 
this appointment, renounced comedy, 
and resigned himself to his new 
functions. He had apartments in 
the Chateau of Versailles, and was 
admitted to all the excursions of 
the Court; and, having but very 
short lessons to give to his pupils, 
his dependance was light, and his 
life pleasant. Some years after- 
wards, his services were dispensed 
with, but he preserved his title and 
vension. He was now settled in 
Paris, and, being determined to spend 
the remainder of his life in France, 
resisted the propositions made to him 
from Lisbon, aa and Venice, 
where he was universally regretted. 
His nephew, whom he had brought 
with him into France, and whom he 
tenderly loved, obtained a situation, 
through the Due de Choiseul, in the 
military school, as Italian master, 
and was afterwards placed in the 
War Office. Goldoni ax for some 
time, been desirous of increasing 
his reputation, by writing a French 
die. -—— The marriage of the 
Dauphin furnished him with a sub- 
ject, and he composed one in three 
acts, the Bourru Bienfaisant, which 
was acted in Paris with universal 
applause, ov the 4th of November, 
L771, and the next day with the 
same success at Fontainebleau. — 
L’ Avare Fastueus acted at Fontaine- 


blean in 1773, had net the same 
success: it was withdrawn, and nei- 
ther acted at Paris nor published. 
His services were required at court 
in 1775, to give lessons in Italian to 
Mde Clothilde, the destined wife 
of the Prince of Piedmont; and he 
was afterwards charged with the in- 
struction of Mde Elizabeth, sister 
to Louis XVI ; but he soon obtained 
permission to retire in favour of his 
nephew. 

At length free from all depen- 
dance, he employed himself in writ- 
ing his memoirs in French, which 
have been translated into English, 
by John Black. This work occu- 
picd Goldini three years, and was 
published in 1787; the author hay- 
ing then attained the age of eighty 
rears. ‘The political events w lich 
sales out on the l0th of Aug. 1792, 
occasioned him the loss of his pen- 
sion by the suppression of the civil 
list. Seninel of every resourse, 
and reduced to poverty, he was 
attacked with a dangerous disorder, 
and died the day after a decree 
passed the convention restoring his 
salary. Chenier caused a decree to 
pass, allowing his widow, aged se- 
venty-six, a pension of 1200 francs, 
with the payment of what was due 
to her husband. 

In his memoirs he has given ex- 
tracts from, or analyses of all his 
plays,and his flexible and productive 
genius has done this in such a lively 
manner, that we are sure every one 
would find an infinite source of 
pleasure in their perusal. It would 
then be seen, with what art, what 
variety, and what superior genius 
he drew characters, Tenicaed man- 
ners, and caused his readers to 
participate in the different feelings 
of men of every description. 

We cannot conclude this article 
without again reminding our read- 
ers of the just claims, which the 
illustrious reformer of Italian co- 
medy has to theiradmiration. Gol- 
doni, like Moliere, reformed the 
theatre of his country, and intro- 
duced manners and characters upon 
a stage where nothing prev‘ously 
had been represented but farces and 
buffooneries. He created characters, 
he observed and depicted with as 
much ability as force, the manners, 
the passions, the vexatious, and fol- 
lies of men in every situation of life. 
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Die Wichtigkeit des jetzigen 
Griechisch Tiirkischen Kampfes, &c. 

The importance of the present 
struggle between the Greeks and 
the Turks considered, as it affects 
the physical improvement of the in- 
habitants of Europe. By Professor 
Joerg. 182). 

There are already in Germany 
thirty pamphlets upon the war in 
Greece, which really is a great thing 
in a country where the Austrian 
Observer proves, that the Turks are 
good masters and the Greeks rebels ; 
and where they give the professors, 
who declare in favour of tne libert 
of the Hellenists, the charitable me 
vice, either to be silent, or give 
up their situations. ee nei- 
ther the tender interest of the Adus- 
trian Observer for the Oriental ré- 
gime, nor the weak insinuations of 
some — governments, have pre- 
vented public opinion from declaring 
decidedly for the deliverance of the 
descendants of Themistocles and 
Leonidas. 

Some of these German advocates 
of liberty are gone to fight in their 
ranks, others plead the cause of 
the oppressed in journals and pam- 
phlets. However serious this event 
may be, it is accompanied by many 
ridiculous incidents. A ctor, 
named Christian Muller, set out in 
1821, full of enthusiasm for the 
sacred cause of the Hellenists: he 
went to the Ionian Isles, and joined 
some English for the purpose of 
bringing a stronger force to the 
assistance of the struggling Greeks : 
they disembarked at a port in Pelop- 
penesus ; the Mainotes took them for 
English spies, stript them of every 
thing from head to foot, and sent 
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them away. Dr. Muller returned to 
Italy, and sent a book to Germany, 
in which he proves that the Greeks 
are not yet ripe for liberty. This 
book appeared recently at Leipsiek ; 
and the official Gazettes of the abso- 
lute monarchs immediately cut it 
into extracts, to prove that they 
were quite right in slandering the 
Greeks. 

Happily, such a cause does not 
depend either upon a book or an 
official gazette; and for one writer 
who opposes through malice, there 
are twenty who, with the noblest 
sentiments, plead for this unhappy 
people. 

Professor Joerg has had recourse 
to new arguments, to induce the 
quiescent Cabinets of his country to 
take up arms against the Turks: it 
is for the sake of economy and the 
public welfare that he addresses the 
princes and their ministers ; he justly 
thinks, perhaps, that their conduct 
may be more easily swayed by pri- 
vate interests and mercenary consi- 
derations, than by any national cries 
of suffering man. This is one of the 
singular arguments made use of by 
this new defender of the Greeks.— 
The Turks, according to their religi- 
ous system, do nothing to get rid of 
the plague; the neighbouring Chris- 
tian powers are obliged to maintain 
ata greatexpense cordons sanitaires, 
in spite of which they are always 
afraid of the introduction of the 
plague into their States. Now 
would it not be better to expel 
the Turks, that we might have no 
plague to fear, nor cordons to main- 
tain? Such is the argument of Pro- 
fessor Joerg, which will have just 
as much effect as any other and no 
more. If we could be sure, and we 


_ are full of hope, that the Greeks 


could eventually work out their 
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deliverance from Turkish slavery, 
we should deprecate the interference 
of foreign powers in their behalf.— 
A conquest of this kind would only 
free them from physical to plunge 
them into nose. tyranny. They 
would exchange Turkish despotism 
for the more lenient and permanent 
thraldom of political prejudiee and 
error. Let them expel from their sa- 
ered and heroic country the barbarous 
tyrants that dishonor it, and then 
may their leaders look far above 
the petty politics of Europe to the 
NewWorld. and imitate the brightest 
ornaments of history, Washington 
and Bolivar. 





Beytrige zur Statistik des Preus- 
sischen Staats. 


Statistical Account of the Prus- 
sian Dominions, drawn up from 
official Documents By the Statisti- 
cal Committee of Berlin. 4to. pp. 
130. 1821. 


In no country are statisticks cul- 
tivated with more attention than in 
Giermany, where this science had its 
professorship in the universities be- 
fore any other nation had introduced 
the word, of German origin, into its 
vocabulary. 

The really astonishing labours of 
a Meussel, a Hoeck, a Hassel, a 
Lichtenstern, a Crome, and others, 
have greatly enriched this branch of 
human knowledge, and deserve the 
more gratitude from the economist, 
as these indefatigable Germans had 
no other sources from which they 
could derive materials for their 
works than those, if we may use 
the expression, which they had 
formed with theirown hands. Few 
states, at that time, cared about 
knowing in detail the extent of their 
riches; few governments had made, 
in this respect, exact and continued 
researches. By degrees the trans- 
lations of some of the German au- 
thors, we have just mentioned, arous- 
ed the torpid governments of other 
nations. ‘Phe statistical description 
of Germany by Hoeck, which Lucien 
Bonaparte, as Minister of the Inte- 
rior, caused about twenty years 
ago to be translated, contributed, 
perhaps, to give rise to statistical 
researches in France; for immedi- 

ately after, the Prefects were order- 


ed to give an account of their re- 
spective departments. These differ- 
ent accounts presented a display of 
immense national wealth, that no 
individual, left fo himself, could 
ever have discovered ; and, in shew- 
ing how greatly a government may 
contribute to the progress of science, 
Franee gave an — which other 
nations have followed. 

It is only from such official docu- 
ments that an author, who under- 
takes to give a general description 
of the resources of a country, can 
write with certainty ; authentic facts 
are requisite for statistical calcula- 
tions ; approximation often leads to 
gross errors. But as things vary 
from year to year, from day to day, 
and even from hour to hour, these 
continual changes ought to be in- 
cessantly watched, and collected with 
the closest attention, in order to 
form a general and complete exposé 
of the internal state of a country. 
This is what the Prussian govern- 
ment for ten years has caused to be 
executed through a statistical office, 
established at Berlin, under the di- 
rection of M. Hoffman. 

All the documents that the admi- 
nistrators of provinces and the dif- 
ferent subdivisions send to the go- 
vernment are concentrated in this 
office, and'are published from time 
to time, as the materials accumulate, 
properly digested and arranged. 
I'he work before us is of this de- 
scription : it treats, in the first place, 
of the new division of the Prussian 
states into government districts, or 
regencies and circles, similar to the 
departments and arrondissements of 
France. It certainly was not easy, 
in substituting for the ancient cham- 
bers a more regular administrative 
division, to harmonize so many he- 
terogeneous parts in the narrow 
space that forms the Prussian state, 
from the frontiers of Russia to those 
of France, and which contains a 
sample of almost all the German 
nations. 

By the war of 1806, Prussia lost 
the ninth part of her population ; 
but by the peace of 1815, she reco- 
vered a great part of her losses, and 
aggrandized herself by the acquisi- 
tion of countries which, situated 
upon the Rhine, form, with respect 
to statisticks, a striking contrast to 
the barren countries beyond the 
Vistula, 
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All the Prussian dominions are 
now divided into ten provinces, 
subdivided into twenty-seven dis- 
tricts of regency, and into three 
huadred and thirty-eight circles. 
The surface, not including the lakes, 
is about 4,948 German miles, or 

eographical square miles; equiva- 
eS to 13,744 square leagues of 25 
to a degree. The population, in- 
cluding the military, amounts to 
10,976,252, the number of houses, 
1,570,805. There are 1,027 towns 
which are divided into four classes. 
Those of the first rank are ten in 
number, Berlin, Breslau, Dantzick, 
Cologne, Konigsberg, Magdebourg, 
Stettin, Aix-la-Chappelle, Elber- 
field, and Barmen. The towns of 
the second rank are 153 in number, 
ef which the parts bordering on, the 
Rhine contain ‘twenty-seven, whilst 
the three large provinces to the East, 
namely, Eastern Prussia, Western 
Prussia, and the province of Posen 
only eontain sixteen. The towns 
of the third class, 401 in number, 
are only placed in this rank when 
the population exceeds the number 
of 1,500. Amongst the 483 towns 
of the fourth rank there are 244 
which have not less than 1,500 inha- 
bitants, and the other 239 have 
even less thana thousand. In the 
whole Prussian state, according to 
the census of 1819, there are 1,332, 
276 horses; 4,275,705 horned beasts; 
and 9,065,720 sheep. As to the pro- 
ductions arising from land, industry, 
eommerce, and other resources which 
constitute the riches of the nation, 
they will be exhibited in subsequent 
details, ordered to be published by 
the Prussian government. 

The volume we now announce is 
only a part of the valuable work 
preparing for publication, The in- 
defatigable researehes, the accuracy, 
the oe and the extreme care 
which distinguish this first volume, 
reflect equal honour on the Prussian 
government, and the individuals to 
whom this important task has been 
intrusted. 





Julia Severa; ou l’'an quatre cent 
quatre-vingt douze, &c. 


Julia Severa; or the Year Four 
Hundred and Ninety-two. By J. 
C. Simonde de Sismondi, author of 
“T’Histoire des Francais,” “ L’his- 
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toire des Republiques Italiennes du 
moyen age,” “Litterature du midi de 
PEurepe,” &c. 3 vol. 12mo. 15s. 

There exist a great many histo- 
tories which in reality only are 
tales and romances, and he, who 
would strip Herodotus and Livy of 
all that is mixed with fable, would 
preserve but few historical truths. 

Good romances; those which de- 
serve their celebrity contain, per- 
haps, more truth than many his. 
tories remarkable for their anti- 
quity, and which we dare net ques- 
tion for they are sacred. 

These romances, written by skil- 
ful authors, develop in the charac- 
ters of fictitious personages real 
passions, which live and reign with 
the same power, but ander different 
forms, in all ages and in all coun- 
tries. 

We maintain, then, and we think 
without a paradox, that philosophy 
searching for truths will find more 
in Fielding, Smollet, Fontaine, Le 
Sage, and Cervantes, than in all 
the histories of the East. It is, 
however, still more rare to find 
history and romance proceeding 
from the same author, and some- 
times blended in the same work. 

The severe reason, that proudly 
holds the pen of history, generally 
disdains the brilliant pencil of ro- 
mantic imagination. It was not, 
therefore, without an unfavourable 
prejudice that we read a new Po- 
mance entituled “ Julia Severa,"’ 
composed by a justly celebrated 
French Historian; but this preju- 
dice has been removed by a perusal 
of this interesting work, 

In the short space of three little 
volumes, the author has described 
sO many interesting actions, has 
painted such a true picture of the 
manners of the times, and traced 
with so original and firm hand 
such varied characters, that this in- 
teresting drama is a complete pic- 
ture of manners of the fifth century. 

The reader will certainly learn 
from this romance, better than from 
history itself, the manners of the 
Germans, the Gauls, the ancient Ro- 
mans, and the savage court of Clovis; 
the ambition and policy of the cler- 
gy of that period ; the vanity, base- 
ness, and luxury of the Roman pa- 
tricians, conquered by barbarians ; 
the misfortnnes of the base, but 
betrayed and oppressed Giauls; and 
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the ruins of the ancient fanaticism of 
the Druids, still throwing a ray of 
light from the dark forests of Hel- 
vetia. 

‘““The Romance I now present to 
the public,” says M. de Recnandt. 
“is designed to describe the state of 
the Gauls at the time of the inva- 
sion of Clovis: it is the fruit of 
my researches and labours in pro- 
viding the materials for the first 
volumes of The History v the 
French. The historian is o liged 
to live, as it were, in the age he 
intends to describe; which is not 
required of the writer of romance. 
If I had had no other intention than 
to describe the year 492, I should 
not certainly have read ‘ Gregory of 
Tours’ three times over, or grown 
pale over all the chronicles, all the 
codes of laws, and all the lives of 
the saints of that period. An his- 
torian only has occasion to acquire 
that knowledge of ancient times, 
which enables an author to write 
a Romance founded on the events 
of adistant age. ‘The manners and 
the opinions, which I have drawn, 
will be aknowledged by a good an- 
tiquary to belong to that age.” 

Our narrow limits, will not permit 
as to give the varied and numerous 
quotations, necessary to convey a 
just idea of the many original and 
diversified descriptions which the 
author abounds in; such as that of 
the patrimony of a senator resident 
in Gaul, at the end of the fifth cen- 
tury; a camp of veterans; one of 
those dungeons called ergastula, in 
which the rich patricians shut up 
their numerous slaves, Wisigoths, 
Vandals, Francs, Germans, and 
Burgundians; and all the rich 
scenes in which is shewn the pride of 
the higher classes, indulging in vo- 
Juptuousness and luxury, in dreams 
of past grandeur, and giving them- 
selves up in the midst of ruins, and 
upon the edge of a fearful precipice, 
to all the fatal illusions of power and 
effeminacy. A few examples would 
be sufficient to prove that the au- 
thor is not inferior to the most ce- 
lebrated writers of romance in the 
art of depicting character. 

After having introduced Felix 
Florentius, a Roman worthy, a re- 
lation, pupil, and companion in arms 
of the famous emperor Majorian; 
the author follows him in a journey 


audertaken to save the Armoricans, 
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to preserve them by a prudent ne- 
ae from the vengeance of the 
‘rancs, and from inevitable destruc- 
tion. He arrives at the house of 
Numerianus, Count of Orleans; 
one of those men whose foolish va- 
nity raised them to heaven, and 
who think there can be no change 
in the world while they possess many 
flatterers and slaves; a whole cen- 
tury might glide away without be- 
ing perceived by such men. Char- 
tres had just been pillaged by the 
Francs, and the Count of Orleans 
was still ignorant of it! 

This folly and weakness, when 
such great dangers were impend- 
ing, sadly recalled tothe memory of 
Florentius the late catastrophe that 
befell the inbabitaats of Treves, the 
capital of Gaul, who had been lately 
surprised by the Francs while they 
were enjoying the games at the 
circus. But he vainly endeavoured 
to call the attention of the Count 
to this disagreeable intelligence. 

Our readers would follow us with 

leasure to the cave ef the cruel 
samia, priestess of Pan, and witness 
the nocturnal celebration. of the 
ancient rites of that god in the 
midst of a desert. ‘Their curiosity 
would not be less rewarded by 
transporting themselves with us to 
the episcopal palace of Volusianus, 
bishop of Tours: or in reading spe- 
cimens of the magnificence, the ambi- 
tion, the daring and the artful policy 
of the churchmen, who accepted the 
protection of the pagan Clovis, ra- 
ther than be governed by the Arian 
princes: the intrigues of the monks, 
their false stein the ridiculous 
scenes in which these subaltern ec- 
clesiastics bore a chief part; the 
mixture of their pedantic learning 
with the most puerile superstition 
and the basest enuer, which was 
but a mask to conceal their vile and 
perfidious conduct. 

We wish we had space for a 
short description of the court of 
the young and savage conqueror of 
Gaul. There we should see a lively 
contrast between the rusticity and in- 
dependence of the victorious Francs, 
and the low pride of the subjugated 
Romans; and also the able conduct 
of Clovis displayed, in the treatment 
of his own followers, to his new 
subjects. 

These quotations, though short, 
would be sufficient to show the 
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talent of the author, as a describer 
of manners and characters. But 
if this had been the only intent of 
this novel, it would merely have 
satisfied curiosity without exciting 
any interest. 

Every work must have an action, 


an object, and a ae The 
love of Florentius for Julia Severa 
is the subject of the romance. Both 


of them possess brilliant and noble 
qualities ; but the father of Severa 
still adheres to the Pagan religion, 
and the bishop of Tours, who is ac- 
quainted with this circumstance, 
endeavours to foment discord be- 
tween the senator Severa and Clo- 
vis, and to prevent the marriage of 
Julia with Florentius, who ap- 
pears to the Bishop already too 
yowerful, from the great influence 
i had acquired over the Gauls. 
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The happiness of the lovers is also 
a long time retarded by the in- 
trigues of the monks, the schemes 
of the Archbishop, and by Julia 
being carried off and shut up ina 
convent. Not until after many 
vain efforts and painful researches, 
does Florentius find and _ release 
Julia. Every devise of hatred and 
superstition is employed to excite 
the Romans, and even the Barba- 
rians against Florentius. 

Like a new Asmodens, the author 
has penetrated the secret dormito- 
ries and mysterious prisons of the 
monasteries; which gives rise to 
a great variety of descriptions and 
portraits ; in which we are pleased 
and surprised to find the lively ge- 
nius of a romance writer united to 
the sound judgment of an historian. 
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Don Carlos; or, Persecution.— 
A Tragedy, in Five Acts. By Lord 
John Russell. pp. 119. London. 


Svo. 


We believe, that the reputation 
of literary works more frequent! 
depends upon the standard by which 
they are criticised, than upon their 
intrinsic qualities. Many a work 
of little merit enjoys at least a tem 
porary fame, whilst others, of con- 
siderable desert, are doomed to an 
abortive struggle for eminence, and 
simply from the degree of expecta- 
tion or of indifference with which 
they are originally received by the 
critic, or by the public at large. 
The hereditary fame of the Russell 
family, and the personal celebrity 
of the noble author of the work we 
are about to criticise, will naturally 
challenge a high standard as a test 
of its merits; but we are bound to 
confess our anticipation, that, after 
the severest ordeal, Don Carlos will 
be pronounced by the public worthy 
even of the pen of its distinguished 
author. Weighed in the balance, it 
will not be found wanting, but it 
will add a wreath to the brow which 
literature and eloquence have already 
crowned with laurel. —- At those 
critical junctures, which so often de- 
termine the condition of society for 





enerations, it has been the 
enviable lot of many titled families 
to produce inlisideali who, soaring 
above the spirit of the age, have 
stamped their genius on the charac- 
ter of their countrmen, have awakened 
in them exalted sentiments, or lead 
them to deeds of permanent utility 
or of the brightest heroism. From 
the great example of this cha- 
racter in the martyred Russell, it 
has been the peculiar privilege of 
this distinguished family always to 
take the lead of society, to exhibit 
to their country a spirit of freedom 
beyond the tenour of the times, to 
patronize its arts and to advance 
its literature, and to wean it from 
all that is degenerate, by an example 
of all that is disinterested and noble. 
The highest species of literary com- 
position, ares from such a 
source, will naturally excite expec- 
tations which few works would be 
found to gratify. In addition to 
this, we must observe, that Tra- 
gedy, always the most difficult spe- 
cies of composition, except the 
Epopee, is now rendered more dif- 
ficult than the Epic by the pre- 
occupation of the best subjects, and, 
particularly, by the pre-ceospe yo 
of those incidents of a nature to 
produce the highest degree of dra- 
matic excitement, or calculated to 
exhibit situations of stage effect— 
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** Tout est dit,’ says La Bruyere, 
** ef l'on vient trop lard, depuis plus de 
scpt mille ane qu'il y a des hommes.” 
To these circumstances, so appall- 
ing to the aspirants of dramatic 
frame, we may be allowed to add, 
the unreasonable practice prevalent 
amongst our critics, who review the 
higher efforts of the drama. The 
inimitable plays of Shakspeare are 
to be converted into the bed of Pro- 
crustes, to the dimensions of which 
every modern votary of Thalia is to 
be tortured, But, not content with 
subjecting the modern dramatist to 
so discouraging a standard of com- 
parison as the general productions 
of our unrivalled bard, they select 
from this great poet only his pro- 
minent excellencies, and establish 
these as the test of succeeding merit. 
One critic complains, that the mo- 
dern tragedy has not the rich dis- 
cursive a of Shakspeare ;— 
another, that it is destitute of the 
felicitous creation of character, or 
of the accurate delineation of na- 
ture; a third laments the paucity 
of incident, or bewails the want of 
his rich and powerful vein of poetry ; 
whilst all unite in the exclamation, 
that we have lost “ the dramatic 
parlance of the Elizabethian pe- 
riod.” It is to these absurdities 
that we may trace the fact, that, 
from the age of Shakspeare, we have 
not produced one single tragedian 


of any thing like acknowledged me- 


rit.—Our greatest poets have tried 
the drama, and have failed.—Thom- 
son and even Dryden, as dramatic 
poets, are forgotten. Lee and Rowe 
are read but for curiosity. —Otwa 

and Southern live but in a single 
play—whilst Cato, Irene, and Leo- 
nidas are never acted, and seldom 
read. In France, on the contrary, 
successful standard tragedies are 
numerous.—However enraptured the 
French may be with Corneille, Ra- 
cine, Crebillon, or Voltaire, they 
are not infatuated to the degree of 
excluding all other pretensions.— 
These observations have naturally 
presented themselves to us, on con- 
sidering the subject, and they must 
not be construed into palliation of 
faults, or into deprecations of se- 
verity in favour of Don Carlos. ‘To 
those, who expect in this tragedy 
the rival of Macbeth or of Othello, 
we cannot, after what we have said, 


be supposed to address ourselves ; 
but to those, who expect in Don 
Carlos nothing more than the exalted 
production of an exalted mind, we 
address ourselves with confidence 
and congratulation. 

The story of the play is admirably 
adapted to the display both of hu- 
mane and of heroic sentiments, and 
these the noble author pours forth 
with an earnestness worthy of his 
name. 

Don Carlos, the grandson of 
Charles the Fifth, and the son of 
Philip, the reigning monarch of 
Spain, having had an early attach- 
ment to her who had subsequently 
married his father, combats his fatal 
passion with firmness. The Inqui- 
sitor-General (Valdez) with hisagent 
(Luecro) incensed at the enlight- 
ened enmity which Don Carlos bears 
to religious persecution, effects his 
ruin by exciting the jealousy, and 
as to the superstition of the 

ing. On this outline the poet has 
wrought a drama of very consider- 
able interest. Valdez aids his de- 
sign by means of Cordoba, a false 
friend of Don Carlos, and by means 
of Don Cordoba’s wife, Donna Leo- 
nora, who is stimulated against the 
Prince by her slighted passion. But 
there is no under plot; the unity of 
action, of place, and almost of time 
is preserved, and without, as in the 
French dramas, shackling or incon- 
veniencing the piece. 

The first act developes the charac- 
ter and designs of Valdez, the ex- 
cited jealousy of the King, and the 
Queen’s virtuous confidence in the 
honour of Don Carlos. There are 
passages of beauty in this act; but, 
on the whole, it is not sufficiently 
animated. The plot is developed in 
long set speeches, after the manner 
of the French drama; but- makin 
the plot disclose itself by the inci- 
dents of the play, or by apparently 
casual eommunications trom the cha- 
racters, is an excellent art, which 
seems peculiar to Shakspeare. The 
scene between Valdez and the King 
reminds us of that between Othello 
and Iago. Where Philip forgets his 
kingly rigidity, and moved by his 
affections exclaims—‘“ Oh! think 
on this, and doubt—but say, the 
Queen— what said you of the 
Queen?” and his following speech, 
display much pathos and nature. 
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The second act, in point of con 
struction, is of the nature of the 
first. Thescenes and speeches are 
long and staid; but it contains 
proofs of the poetic spirit. The 
first scene, of twenty pages, deve- 
lopes the fine character of Don Car- 
los, and gives us the stratagem by 
which the infatuated King at once 
convinces himself of his son’s at- 
tachment, and of his damning sin 
of heresy. The conclusion of this 
long scene appears to us conceived 
from Timon of Athens. The next 
scene, representing the Queen plead- 
ing to the King for Don Carlos, 
though not a plagiarism, is too 
analogous to Desdemona’s pleading 
for Cassio. Don Carlos, in the rav- 
ings of his unhallowed passions, ex- 
claims —- “ F combat — conquer — 
tremble— suffer—sink.”’ 


Oh! had the idol of my heart been 
scornful, 

Rejected all my prayers, spurn’d at 
my love, 

And met my adoration with contempt, 

I could have borne it; then, indeed, 
methinks, 

The simple recollection of her form, 

The faintest image of a smile gone by, 

The feelings of a moment fled away, 

And fled for ever, were to me a feast, 

That India could not buy—my life— 
my al!— 

Bat viewing her perfections with my 


eyes, 
To be obliged to chase her from my 


thought— 

To view myself with loathing—-the 
rank soil 

In which a poison grows—no—lI'lk no 


more— 
The very speaking it is horrible, 


The King, speaking of the disso- 
nance between regab pomp and hap- 
piness, uses the following new and 
appropriate simile, 





ur vain pomp 

Gives but a hollow joy, and’ lasting 
grief; 

"Tis for our subjects’ Nonour, not for 
our’s. 

Fhe garland and the gold that deck’ 
the bull 

Denote the sacrificing peoples’ pride, 

Aud not the victim’s fortune, 


The description of the “ Act. of 
Faith,” given by Don Carlos, and 
the whole scene descriptive of the 
horrors of the Inquisition, are very 
powerful, and the contrast between 
the generous humanity of the Prince 
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and the dreadful superstition of the 
King, is very finely drawn. Don 
Carlos, speaking of. the burning of 
the heretic, says, 


————_——Cazalla, he 


That stood so tall before me in thé 
strength 


Of a high soul, was now a cinder, tost 
And scattered by the air! 


What an infinity of reflections, re- 
ligious and metaphysical, are sug- 
= by these three lines, but how 
eautifully touching is the circum. 
stance of the victim’s entreating the 
Prince’s protection “ for his poor 
sister's of eras A powerful les- 
son might be taken from this scene 
by those bad, or at least mistaken 
men, who would now revive a spirit 
of religious persecution amongst us! 

The third act is more full of in- 
terest, and the examination of Don 
Carlos by the Inquisition is fine} 
camadiid and as finely anak 
It is what poetry seldom is—it is 
yathetic, ratiocinative, and grand, 
‘here are numerous passages of 
great power, but they are finer in 
connection with the whole scene, 
and we regret that our limits do not 
allow us to make either numerous 
or lengthened quotations. ‘Fhe ap- 
pearance of the father, as anevidence 
against the son, is skilfully divested 
by the poet of extravagance or of 
being unnatural. Superstition knows 
not ties of blood. his scene, dis- 
playing the horrors of tyranny and 
persecution, and the sophistry with 
which we gloss oppression, must 
suggest to the reader many reflec- 
tions on the passing scene of life. — 
Finally, the entrance of and plead- 
ing of the tutor of Don Carlos in- 
duces the King to postpone the triak 
to the succeeding fo 

In the fourth act, Valdez, distrust. 
ful of the King’s fortitude to wit- 
ness the saerifice of his son, plots 
the perpetual imprisonment, of Don 
Carlos by the hands of Don Luis 
Cordoba. The speeches to Lueero 
in which Valdez pourtrays his own 
fiery and ambitious nature, and 
traces his loss of human sympathies 
to the criminal nature of the monas- 
tic institution, are replete with the 
verba ardentia, they are full of ve- 
hement description, and are eqaalled 
only by the subsequent speeches, in 
which Don Carlos indignantly re- 
fuses to purchase his safety by 
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betraying his friends. This act ends 
with the escape of Don Carlos out 
of the prison of the Inquisition by 
the activity of his Siaeto. and after 
his refusing to effect his liberation 
by generous efforts on the part of 
the Queen, which might compromise 
her safety and character. 

The fifth act is replete with ex- 
lanations. - Don Carlos is betrayed 
in his flight by Don Luis Cordoba, 
and a conflict between them ends in 
the death of Cordoba, and in Don 
Carlos being mortally wounded. An 
interesting scene takes place between 
the distracted father and the dying 
son. The father is convinced by 
the last confessions of Don Carlos, 
that both his child and wife are in- 
nocent, and, consigning Valdez to 
perpetual imprisonment, the play is 
closed. The last speech of Valdez 
is perfectly demoniac. Itis obvious 
that the real climax of the play is 
in the third act. The interest of the 
piece is there at the highest pitch, 
and every thing after seems rather 
supplementary than an integral part 
of the drama. There are very many 
faulty lines throughout the piece, 
which, however, appear to us to be 
the effect of haste or negligence ra- 
ther than of a want of ear or want 
of judgment. The author seems 
fond of the Latin principles of ac- 
centuation—thus cia Granida 
have the accent on the penultimate, 
whilst Cordoba, on the contrary, 
must have the antepenultimate ac- 
cent from the double consonant in 
the first syllable. Valladolid also 
must be metamorphosed by the pri- 
mary accent on the antepenultimate. 
But there are frequent gingles of 
yroximate words beginning and end- 
ing with the same syllable, whilst 
there are sometimes pleonasms 
amounting almost to bad grammar. 
However, these observations are hy- 
percritical, and must be lost in the 
predominant merits of so fine a 
drama—a drama which, in the exe- 
cution of our literary duty, we have 
read with infinite pleasure, and from 
a future perusal of which, we anti- 
cipate renewed satisfaction. 





Sketch of a Simple, Original, and 
Practical Plan, for Suppressing Men- 
dicity, &c. &c. London, 1823. 8vo. 
pp. 28. 


Before informing our readers of 


this author's Simple Plan, we may 
be allowed to state our thorough 
accordance with Mr. Malthus’s great 
principle, that there is no possible 
means of diminishing pauperism, 
and, consequently, mendicity, but 
by preventing population exceeding 
or pressing too closely upon apply § 
and this is to be effected only by 
the diffusion of moral instruction 
among the poor, and by creating in 
them a species of humble Juxury— 
a love of certain factitious comforts, 
without the attainment and proba- 
ble security of which, they will not 
be induced to marry. This is the 
only method of preventing pauper- 
ism, whilst the only possible means 
of relieving it must be found in the 
transportation of superfluous num- 
bers to spots of the earth now unin- 
habited or thinly peopled. What- 
ever schemes politicians may devise, 
they must prove impracticable, un- 
less they are founded on those two 
great principles, and those princi- 
ciples being. established, there can 
be no dithculty in carrying them 
into en ut what arises from 
preju ices, and that inherent at- 
tachment to the opinions and prac- 
tices of our forefathers, which is 
almost always carried too far; and 
which consequently retards improve- 
ment and is the great bane of 
human happiness. The author of 
the work before us is a person of 
judgment and humanity; his ge- 
neral principles on the objects of 
government and society are sound 
and enlightened, and they are stated 
with clearness and propriety. Upon 
the immediate subject of the work, 
he asserts, that the aggregate evil 
of our. present parochial system 
greatly preponderates over the good. 
This is a fact, we believe, that none 
will contradict. It has become al- 
most a truism. But the sole diffi- 
culty is, how to get rid of the evil, 
and what to substitute for parochial 
relief to the houseless and unfed.— 
We hold the author’s plan to be 
more benevolent than practicable. 
A voluntary society is to be formed 
—funds are to be subscribed—cot- 
tages with gardens are to be built— 
poor lands are to be brought into 
cultivation—the paupers are to effect 
all this; they are to c aid nothing, 


but from the funds of the society, 
and the produce of their toil ; they 
are to be well clothed, housed, fed, 
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and instructed.—Surely, all this is 
visionary and Utopian. The bene- 
volent author cannot have considered 
the animal nature of man. Finally, 
we have but two further observations 
to make on this scheme.—First, the 
bringing of poor lands into cultiva- 
tion is a policy strongly denied by 
our best political writers. —Secondly, 
the scheme, if now practicable, con- 
tains the principles of its speedy 
dlissolution :—for making the great 
body of the poor so free from want, 
and so reckless of consequences, 
would act as a greater bounty upon 
population, even than our present 
disastrous parochial system, and, 
consequently, population would soon 
omuul supply ina greater ratio than 
at present, and misery would, there- 
tore, be proportionately increased. 


By Lord 





Werner, a Tragedy. 
Byron. 8vo. pp. 188. 


We have not to accuse ourselves 
of any inclination to be “ niggards 
in our praise” of Lord Byron, but, 
on thecontrary, we have always con- 
sidered ourselves bound in justice to 
join in that homage which the world 
pays to his genius, and which has 
always appeared to us to be the re- 
sult of critical acumen, and of that 
influence which his lordship’s wri- 
tings are calculated to have upon 
mankind. But, however exalted 
may be our opinion of ‘* The poet of 
the age,” we must confess without 
hesitation, that we took up the Tra- 
gedy of Werner with but little hope 
of amusement, and with as little ex- 
pectation that the work would add 
freshness to his lordship’s laurels. 
He who every year sends forth two 
or three tragedies, with as many 
mysteries, and with some scores of 
lyrical stanzas, can have little dif- 
fidence of public opinion, or be little 
solicitous fer his own fame; what- 
ever may be his genius, he must 
publish much of what is common- 
place, and with the alloy of what is 
even worse. To us who feel a li- 
terary anxiety for the fame of all 
great men, heightened, in a case 
like the present, by something of 
national pride, it becomes a para- 
mount duty to contribute to the dis- 
semination of those opinions and 
sentiments which would induce Lord 
Byron, and one or two of his con- 
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temporaries, to submit their writings 
to more severe and cautious reflec- 
tion, before they suffer them to 
appear before the public. Should 
some future Longinus ever class the 
numerous ages of literature, ani 
attach to each its discriminative cog- 
nomen, whatever may be the merits 
or the demerits of the present period, 
we are convinced, that an epithet 
synonymous with prolitic would su- 
persede any term of its other cha- 
racteristic features. Lord Byron 
himself was formerly in a similar 
train of thought, when he observed 
in his * English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers.’’ that, formerly, it re- 
quired an age or century to produce 
an Epic, but that Mr. Southey 
poured forth Ats Epics at least in 
the ratio of one every year. A'T'ra- 
gedy has always been considered 
one of the most sublime and difli- 
cult of compositions, and now we 
have his lordship, as well as an 
Oxford Professor, publishing at 
the rate of two or three tragedies 
per annum. Fielding thought hiim- 
self industrious and his genius fer- 
tile, if, in conjunction with his 
sister, he produced at the rate of 
a moderately sized novel, with one 
or two farces, in six years. Pope 
kept his pieces four or five years, 
and some of them much longer be- 
fore he thought them sufficiently 
revised to meet the public judg- 
ment. Now every work is sent into 
the world hot from the anvil, and 
we are almost continually com- 
pelled to reflect upon Addison's ob- 
servation, that many a ponderous 
folio, or voluminous set of octavos, 
reduced to its quintessence, would 
occupy but a very small space upon 
our shelves. 

These observations, it may be 
said, can scarcely be elicited by the 
appearance of Werner, as the pre- 
face informs us that part of the 
tragedy was written so ieee ago as 
1815; but we may be allowed to 
reply, that the drama itself bears 
evident marks that the long interval, 
between the conception and the 
writing of the play, arose from other 
causes than criticism and a revision 
of the subject; and the accidental 
procrastination is no exception to 
the rapidity with which the noble 
author pours forth his effusions ou 
the publie, 
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With these truths daily impressed 
upon our minds, and remembering 
how lately we have perused Lord 
Byron’s Sardanapalus with its two 
companions, and his Cain, his Vision 
of Judgment, his Heaven and Earth, 
cum plurimis aliis que lectio justa 
docebit, and hearing, also, that two 
or three new cantos of Don Juan were 
already going to the printer's devil, 
we exclaimed, that poor De Vega, 
hitherto the most prolific of authors, 
was fairly distanced by his Lord- 
ship, and would lose the proverbial 
distinction of his muse. At the same 
time we took up Werner, as we have 
already observed, prepared to find 
marks of taste, of crudity, and of 
undigested materials. — Whatever 
proceeds from the pen of Lord Byron 
must of necessity bear occasional 
impressions of his lordship’s ge- 
nius. And thus, in Werner, we have 
frequent instances of a strong con- 
densation of sense, a vigorous deli- 
neation of the highest feelings of 

- r 
pride, and of the deepest anguish of 
a mortified spirit; with a felicitous 
sketch of that playfulness of female 
character which proceeds from pu- 
rity, innocence, and a mind at ease. 
We have also a delineation of that 
conjugal fidelity or singleness of 
affection, which was so well pour- 
trayed in one of his lordship’s earli- 
est works, the Corsair; with an at- 
tempt at humour in the character of 
a steward, which, if it be indiffer- 
ent, is at least infinitely better than 
the attempt at humour in the dull, 
tedious, and wearisome character of 
the steward in Sir Walter Scott's 
Bride of Lammermoor. 

Those, who are so prone to qualify 
their praises of end Meees by pro- 
tests against his principles, will find 
that Werner is at least free from any 
thing which can offend or alarm the 
most fastidious. There is a preface 
of two pages (written in a very 
careless style) in which his lordship 
informs us that he has taken his 
drama from the ‘*‘ German's Tale, 
Kruitzner,” in ‘* Lee’s Canterbury 
Tales,” and that he has adhered 
closely to his original in the cha- 
racters, plan, and even in the lan- 
yuage—and which, in our opinion, 
is to be regretted, as the character, 
plan and language are, we conceive, 
capable of great improvement. His 

lordship proceeds to state, that 


“when I was young, about fourteen 
I think, I first read this tale which 
made a deep impression upon me, 
and may, indeed, be said to contain 
the germ of much that I have since 
written.”” We much doubt, from 
this passage, if his lordship is a 
competent judge of what intimately 
relates to himself, and whether he 
has not, in this instance, strangely 
confounded cause with effect. ‘To 
us it appears that the noble author’s 
temperament and the bent of his 
genius have been so decidedly mark- 
ed by nature, that, had he been nur- 
turedina region of German romances 
and tales of horror, it could not 
have created, but only have fed a 
disposition formed by nature to that 
intense mode of thought and of 
feeling which is the real germ, not 
of much, but rather of all which 
has issued from his lordship’s pen. 
The tale of Kruitzner in Lee’s oe 
terbury Tales no doubt made a 
strong impression upon Lord 8 
ron’s juvenile mind, it was a tale 
strictly in unison with his tone of 
feeling and with his most prominent 
class of ideas. 

But the only part of the preface, 
that is important, is the passage 
where his lordship tells the salle 
that he had begun a drama upon 
this tale so far back as in 1815, ** the 
first,” says his lordship, “ I ever 
attempted, except one at thirteen 
years old, called * Ulric and Ilvina,’ 
which I had sense enough to burn.” 
So that Werner is really a literary 
curiosity, as the coup d’essai of his 
lordship’s dramatic powers. We 
cannot agree with Lord Byron as to 
the sense of burning his Ulric and 
Ilvina, written at the age of thir- 
teen, for although the piece in itself 
may not have been worth preserv- 
ing, it would have been of value as 
the first link in the chain of his 
lordship’s mental labours. Pope's 
Essay on Solitude is, as a piece of 
poetry, of but little value, but as a 
fact in his mental history, as a fea- 
ture of his mind at the age of twelve, 
it has been very properly preserved. 

Finally, his lordship has commit- 
ted, in the second page of his pre- 
face, a palpable solecism, and an 
error of precisely the same nature 
occurs in page 25. Surely Lord 
Byron ought to know that distribu- 
tive pronouns or particles require a 
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connection with words of the singu- 
jar number. To say that “ every 
one must judge according to their 
own feelings,” and that “ pain or 
pleasure which tear,” is a proof, we 
suppose, of the truth of that dictum 
which his lordship has prefixed to 
his poem of Don Juan, “ Difficile 
est proprie communia dicere.”’ 

But to come immediately to the 
play itself, the story and the conduct 
of the plot are thus developed in 
the drama. Werner, a high-minded 
Bohemian nobleman, had been exiled 
by his father for early dissipation, 
and for an improvident marriage 
with Josephine, the daughter of a 
noble but fallen lord of Tuscany. 
Ulric, the produce of this union, 
had been fostered by the grandfa- 
ther; but wild and dissipated pro- 
“anor a had made him fly his Bo- 
emian inheritance ere he arrived 
at manhood, and just before the 
death of his protector. Stralenheim, 
a near relation of the family, taking 
advantage of Ulric’s flight, tracks 
Werner through all his wanderings, 
and endeavours to effect his death, 
in order that he may inherit the fa- 
mily domains in Bohemia—and this, 
with a few episodical incidents, 
forms the materied of the tragedy 
which is dramatized by his lots 
in the following manner:—In the 
first act, Werner, in his flight from 
the agents of Srinkvehiien, ba been 
stopped by the overflowing of the 
Oder, and had taken shelter in an 
old decayed and untenanted castle 
in Silesia, where both his danger 
and his sufferings are increased by 
an untimely illness. Stralenheim, 
travelling in the same direction, had 
been accidentally rescued from 
drowning in the Oder by Gabor and 
Ulric, and arriving at the castle he 
and Werner recognize each other. 
Stralenheim dispatches peasants to 
Frankfort to obtain a guard to ar- 
rest Werner, whose flight is rendered 
impracticable by want of pecuniary 
means. Werner, however, by means 
of a secret passage, known only to 
himself, enters the sleeping apart- 
ment of Stralenheim, and tempted 
by the sight of money, which Stra- 
lenheim had laid on his table, his 
necessity induces him to steal a 
rouleau of gold. This act evidently 
affords fine scope for poetic paint- 
ing. The proud and lofty minded 
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Werner, a fugitive struggling under 
squalid poverty with the retro- 
spect of his former errors and of 
his former grandeur, is drawn with 
all the charasteristic energy of Lord 
Byron’s pen; and Werner's fidelity 
of attachment to the equally proud 
but more patient al on laine 
Josephine, the solace of his sut- 
ferings, is pourtrayed with equal 
skill and genius. The scene be- 
tween them is very affecting, and 
we much doubt whether passages 
in some of Werner’s speeches will 
not be applied by every reader to 
Lord Byron himself; whilst, in 
these times of fallen fortunes and 
general distress, many lines are cal- 
culated keenly to touch the feelings 
of hundreds who will peruse the 
play. Werner exclaims 


“T have been full oft 

The chace of fortune, now she has 
o’ertaken 

My spirit where it cannot turn at bay, 


»» 


Sick, poor and lonely! 





The word lonely produces reflec- 
tions upon his misery involving her 
whom Gs loves. Josephine says, 
* none hold us here for aught save 
what we seem.”’ Werner exclaims, 


“ Save what we seem !— save what 
we are—sick beggars 
Even to our very hopes. Ha! Ha!” 


Josephine. 
————————— * Alas! 
That bitter laugh !”’ 


These touches of feeling are in 
contrast to the descriptive nature of 
French tragedy. 

The remaining incidents of this 
act, capable of poetic effect, are the 
interview between Werner and Stra- 
lenheim, and the agitation of the 
high-minded Werner, on being de- 
graded by robbery. Perhaps the 
plan of the piece would prevent any 
very great deal being made of the 
first; and the second has not been 
taken due advantage of by the au- 
thor. The first part of Josephine’s 
speech, in page 43, is of the finest 
in this first act. 

The second act but little forwards 
the catastrophe. It contains the 
recognition of Ulric by Werner and 
Josephine, with Werner’s mortify- 
ing confession to his son, that he 
had been the plunderer of the 
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Baron's gold. The scene ofthis con- 
fession Is empassioned and well 
wrought; but we are astonished, 
that in Werner's fine fervent speech, 
(page 70) amidst mnch of good and 
fervent poetry, to tind such a string 
of conceits as likening sorrow and 
shame to ‘* handmaids of your 
cabin.” “ Famine and Poverty your 
yruests at table.” “ Despair your bed 
tellow.”’ The act ends with Stra- 
lenheim’s divulging to Ulric his de- 
signs against Werner, and craving 
Ulriec’s assistance. 

In the third act Gabor, being pur- 
sued upon suspicion of the theft of 
Stralenheim’s gold, accidently seeks 
refuge in Werner’s apartment, who, 
to conceal him, allows him to enter 
the secret passage leading to Stra- 
lenheim’s chamber. Stralenheim is 
found murderedin his room. Wer- 
ner escapes from the castle through 
the instrumentality of Ulric, who 
reviously contrives to impress 
Verner with the idea that Gabor 
is the assassin of Stralenheim. The 
scene, in which Ulric produces this 
effect on the mind of Werner, is art- 
fully conceived; and, when in the 
fifth act it appears that Ulric him- 
self had been the murderer, the de- 
nouement is proportionally effective 
on the reader. 

The fourth act is the most inju- 
dicious violation of the unity of 
time and place that can well be ima- 
gined. The preceding act left 
Werner flying in rags and misery, 
and the reader naturally expected 
that his restoration to his paternal 
lands of Siegendorf wel form 
the climax of the piece: but the 
fourth act changes the scene to 
Bohemia, with Werner metamor- 
phosed into Siegendorf, and in quiet 
possession of his domains. All in- 
terest in the play is therefore at an 
end, and wonder and perplexed con- 
jecture, as to what is to happen,usurp 
the place of anxiety for the fate of 
the Sasete which it is the object of a 
legitimate drama to sustain unto 
the final dropping of the curtain. 
This act also presents us with Ulric, 
in the new character of a leader of 
a band of Bohemian robbers, and 
rives us a scene in which Siegendorf 
remonstrates with Ulric upon his 


bringing dishonour upon his family 
name, and persuades him to espouse 
Ida, a daughter of the ee 
Stralenheim, a persuasion which 
Ulric eventually yields to. The 
character of Ida is one of his lord- 
ship’s creation, having no resem- 
blance to any character in the original 
tale. The scene between Ulric and 
Ida is beautifully conceived. 

The fifth act brings Gabor again 
upon the stage, and being subjected 
to interrogation by Siegendorf rela- 
tive to his suppesed murder of Stra- 
lenheim, divulges the fact of Ulric 
himself having been the assassin 
The subsequent escape of Gabor from 
the fury of Ulric is contrived by 
Siegendorf, who had pledged his 
honor for his safety. Ulric in re- 
venge for this departure of him, whe 
possessed the secret of his villainy, 
renounces all connection with his fa- 
ther, flies his father’s halls to be- 
come the avowed leader of his bandit 
troop.—Ida is brought upon the stage 
merely to be made acquainted with 
Ulric’s villainy, and the curtain falls 
upon her and Siegendorf express- 
ing their anguish. To those who 
know the description of Lord By- 
ron’s talents, and the occasions which 
elicit their most powerful exercise, 
we need not say that such incidents, 
as the fifth act is composed of, would 
be given with all the fire and inten- 
sity of passion which his genius 
could infuse into any favourite sub- 
ject.—The fifth act, however, is too 
supplementary to the general web of 
the drama to be admired in such con- 
nection ; but as a vehicle of fine dra- 
matic poetry it justly challenges 
approbation. 

he fervid poetry near the con- 
clusion of the play causes the reader 
to shut the book with more of satis- 
faction, than will be continued in his 
mind after reflecting upon the whole 
piece. The first four acts, upon the 
whole, are feeble and we regret that 
the noble author selected such a sub- 
ject for a drama, or that he did not 
bestow upon it sufficient attention, 
at least, to concentrate the climax of 
interest in the fifth act, rather than 
to leave it equivocal between the he- 
ginning of the fourth and the end of 
the fifth. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC, 


AMERICA. 

After a most accurate calculation, 

has been found, that in Europe there 

but one deaf and dumb person in 
400: in Pensylvania there is one in 
850. Not the slightest apparent rea- 
m for such a difference has been 
‘ven. 

“Doctor Archer, an American phy- 
ician, positively declares, that the 
ooping-cough may be cured by vac- 
inating the sick person during the 
econd or third week from the com- 
nxencement of the disease. Fresh trials 
f this remedy are to be wished for, as 
hey are not attended with danger. 

The Academy of Arts and Sciences 
t Boston has published a set of me- 
eorological observations of great im- 
ortance. They are the result of 30 
years of study and of experiments made 
rom 1786 to 1818, at Salem in the State 
of Massachusets. 

Very advantageous offers have been 
nade by theRepublic of LaPlatato many 
learned Englishmen. Mr. Beran,an able 
London engineer, has embarked with 
his family for Buenos Ayres, where he 
is appointed to superintend the making 
of the causeways on the banks of the 
Plata, and to introduce those European 
sciences, which may have a beneficial 
interest on the public prosperity. 

AFRICA. 

Captain Sabine has set sail for Ascen- 
sion Island, for the purpose of repeat- 
ing the experiments on the pendu- 
lum, &c. which he has tried under the 
polar circle, in order to determine the 
figure of the earth. 

ASIA. 

Letters from Lucknow, dated 30th 
January, 1822, give the following 
particulars of the splendid ceremonies 
observed at that place, on the celebra- 
tion of the Indian Feast of Bussunt 
Punchumee. The King, the heir ap- 
parent, and all the royal family, as 
well as the whole court, were habited 
according to ancient custom in yellow. 
Even the Europeans in the King’s ser- 
vice were ordered to be dressed in 
yellow shawls. The river was covered 
with vessels decorated with yellow 
flags, and filled with dancers, singers, 
and musicians. Four battalions of royal 
infantry, and three troops (russalas) of 
cavalry superbly equipped, and with 
their flags flying, deployed before the 
King, who was seated upon a throne 
surrounded with mirrors, 


Among the architectural monuments 
of India, those erected by the Maho- 
metans, when at the zenith of their 
power, are the most deserving of at- 
tention. Of these, the monument of 
Tauj of Agra, is one of the most magni- 
ficent. Very correct and beautiful draw- 
ings have been made of this monument, 
but the Tauj, independent of its mag- 
nitude, has an expression of noble sim- 
plicity arising from the unity of its 
design, and from the purity and rich- 
ness of its materials, which it is im- 
possible to represent ina drawing, A 
model of this superb monumeut has 
been executed in ivory upon the scale 
of 3 inches to 10 feet. It was begun 
at Delhi, by the late Captain Fordyce, 
and was finished by Captain Hutchin- 
son. ‘This curious piece of workman- 
ship has been transported to Calcutta, 
and will soon be sent to London. Its 
construction consumed twelve years of 
uninterrupted labour, nearly as long 
a period as the building of the original. 


REPUBLIC OF HAyYTI 

A school of mutual instruction has 
been established at St. Mark, under 
the direction of an able master.— 
The civil and military authorities, 
the magistrate of the place, the curé 
and a multitude of respectable citizens 
were present at the opening of this 
school, which is already frequented 
by a great many pupils. The Pro- 
pagator,a new periodical publication 
which appears twice a month, will 
be a criterion by which foreigners 
may judge of the Haytian govern- 
ment and nation. It will contain the 
laws, the ordinances, and public acts, 
the most important news, beneficial 
discoveries, national and foreign liter- 
ature, &c. The Lyceum of Port-au- 
Prince proceeds in the most prus- 
perous manner; Latin and French 
verses and well-made speeches attest 
the progress of the students, and pay a 
high compliment to the professors. 
St. Domingo, in all its splendour, did 
not possess such literary talent as 
Hayti can boast of, even in its present 
poor state, with a government scarcely 
formed, and institutions but now spring- 
ing up. This people have broken the 
fetters of slavery, have shewn them- 
selves capable of the greatest improve- 
ments, and are proudly desirous of 
placing themselves on a level with the 
most enlightened nations. 
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GREECE. 

The official Gazette of the Greeks 
is published under the title of the “ Or- 
thodox Gazette of Corinth:” 

As the affairs and religion of the 
Greeks are .at present of so much im- 
portance to every civilized community, 
we presume that the following confes- 
sions will be interesting to our readers. 
We make the extract from the work 
entitled “ Acta Historica eccle. nostri 
temporis.” More. than ten centuries 
have now elapsed since the separation 
of the Greek from the Latin church, 
and yet the articles of faith have 
always continued the same. 

1. I confess and acknowledge the 
apostolic doctrines and canons con. 
firmed by the seven general Councils, 
and also the ordinances of the Russian- 
Greek church : I likewise interpret the 
holy scriptures according to the sense, 
which has been given to them by the 
holy Eastern church, and which she 
gives to them at present, 

2. lacknowledge seven sacraments 
in the New Testament, viz. Baptism, 
Consecration, the Lord’s Supper, Con. 
fession, Sacerdotal Ordination, Marri- 
age, and Extreme Unction, and which 
are instituted by our Lord Jesus Christ 
to obtain the grace of God. 

_ 3. Lacknowledge, that in the Holy 
Supper, the true body and blood of our 
Lord are received under the mystical 
forms of bread and wine, in order to 
obtain pardon of sins and life eternal. 

4. I acknowledge that the saints, 
who reign in Heaven conjointly with 
Jesus Christ, ought to be invoked and 
adored according to the meaning of 
the holy Oriental church, and that the 
prayers of saints and their intercession 
with the God of mercy will co-operate 
to our salvation, It is equally agree- 
able to God to venerate their relics 
as the sacred remains of their virtues, 
' 5, Lacknowledge that we ought to 
venerate, not to deify, the images of 
Jesus, of Mary, and of other saints, in 
order by contemplating them to en- 
courage ourselves to piety, and to the 
imitation of the works of those holy 
persons whom these images represent. 

6. I acknowledge that the prayers 
of the faithful, addressed to God, for 
the safety of the souls of those de- 
parted in the faith, are not disdained 
by divine mercy. 

7. Lacknowledge, that our Saviour, 
Jesus Christ, has given to the Catholic 
church the power of binding and un- 
binding, and that which is bound 
or unbound on earth will be equally so 
in Heaven. 


8. I will firmly preserve by God's 


help this orthodox faith of the Russian 
Greek church, in all its particulars, 
and without alteration, to the end of 
my life. 

SWEDEN AND Norway. 

The public mind at Stockholm is at 
present occupied with a very important 
medical discovery. It is well-known 
that,sometime since, M. Peter Ander. 
son of Sudermania, who} was present as 
the deputy of his order at one of the last 
diets, had been accustomed to remove, 
by means of fumigation, the most ob- 
stinate syphilitic disorders, and even 
those which had been pronounced in- 
curable. The College of Health, de- 
sirous of examining his mode of treat- 
ment and the result of his system, in- 
yited him to Stockholm, aud induced 
him, by the payment of his expenses, 
to undertake the treatment of several 
individuals in the hospital, afflicted 
with such disorders. Eight of them, 
on whom a course of mercury aud diet 
produced no effect, were completely 
established in two, three, or five weeks, 
as the evil was more or less seated in 
their constitutions. Six other patients 
submitted to the same treatment, J/. 
de Weigel, president of the College of 
Health, and some other physicians of 
this city, who had observed with the 
greatest attention this method of cure, 
paid a just tribute of praise to M. Au- 
derson, and caused the Directors of the 
Hospital to make him a present of 366 
rix dollars banco, and to promise him 
an equal sum, if the health of the in- 
dividuals he has cured suffers no alter- 
ation within two years, which can be 
ascribed to their former attack. The 
Society of Medicine will, no doubt, 
soon publish an account of the means 
used by M. Anderson. ; 

GERMANY. 

Au Hungarian traveller, named Gre- 
gory Jackschicsa, had passed the years 
from 1810 to 1813 travelling through 
the mountains of Caucasus in search 
of every vestige, or object of anti- 
quity relating to the ancient esta- 
blishments of his countrymen in those 
regions. In 1815 he again set out 
to the same mountainous districts, 
and, having renewed his researches, 
returned to his native country in 1821. 
He is now about to publish his travels, 
the compilation and editing of them 
being confided by him to his friend 
Ladislas Nagy de Peretseny, an Hun- 
garian writer of celebrity. 

PRUSSIA. 

Public instruction. — Prussia con- 
tains five universities, frequented by 
3,397 students, viz. at Berlin, 1162; 
at Bonn, 571; at Breslau 539; at 
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alle, 866; at Konisberg, 259. The 

im total of these young men con- 

ins 1236 students in theology; 

969 in law; 624 in medicine; and 
38 in philosophy. 

BRESLAU. 

Moral Institution—A_philanthro- 
ist of the principality of Oels has 
iven a sum of 20,000 Prussian crowns, 
» form a fund for the encouragement 
nd reward of poor country girls 
pat shall bear an excellent charac- 
er. The interest proceeding from 
his capital will serve to portion each 
ear, at forty crowns a-piece, twenty 
irls of unblemished reputation. — 
[wo years after receiving the commu- 
ion, they will be entitled to the ex- 
ectation of this money; and a knot 
f silk in the colours of the principa- 
ity of Oels with this inscription, Ho- 
wur to poverty and good behaviour, 
vill be given them besides. Their 
\oviciate will continue till the age of 
wenty, when, if asuitable match does 
yot present itself, their portion will be 
gut out at interest in their name. 
should any endowed woman continue 
ynmarried till the age of fifty, her 
principal and interest will be paid to 
her under condition that she will al- 
ways render herself useful to the pub- 
lic, in taking care of the sick, for in- 
stance. Any breach of the engage- 
ment to preserve good behaviour will 
forfeit the knot of honour. 

Russia. 

The Italian actors, who were in- 
vited to Moscow from Florenee by a 
society of amateurs, and who made 
their debat in the T'urco in Italia of 
Rossini, have well deserved the sup- 
port of every friend to music. They 
have already played more than sixty 
pieces at the theatre of M. Appraxin. 
Their execution is good, and the parts 
well cast. They perform twice, and 
sometimes thrice a week. 

M. Hippius, a celebrated artist, on 
his return from Rome to St. Peters- 
bourg, conceived the idea of publish- 
ing, under the title of The Contempo- 
raries, lithographic portraits of the 
most celebrated statesmen, writers and 
artists of Russia. This truly patriotic 
undertaking deserves the encourage- 
ment of those who are desirous to col- 
lect the portraits of men, who have 
contributed to the happiness and glory 
of their country by their services, their 
talents, or literary agd scientific la- 
bours. This collection will hand down 
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to posterity the features of distinguish- 
ed Russians. 

The new Atlas of the empire of 
Russia, the kingdom of Poland, and 
the Grand Dutchy of Finland, is at 
length finished. This work, by Colo- 
nel Pladischef, is beautifully engraved, 
and consists of seventy folio maps. 

FRANCE. 

Paris—Royal Library. — This li- 
brary, in 1791, contained only 150,000 
volumes; now there are more than 
450,000. In 1783, it had but 2700 
portfolios of engravings; there are 
now 5700. Six thousand French 
and Three Thousand foreign works are 
added to it annually ; which increase 
in fifty years will double its present 
literary and scientific riches, ; 

The arrangements for lighting Paris 
with gas are ina state of great for. 
wardness. That side of the Palais 
Royal parallel to the Rue de Richelieu 
is quite prepared, and the pipes are 
laid in the Rue St. Honoré, extending 
into the Rue de Richelieu. Several 
shops in the Faubourg St. Honoré, and 
opposite to the gallery of the Louvre, 
have adopted that mode of lighting 

PORTUGAL. 

A French theatre is established at 
Lisbon, under the direction of an 
Italian manager, named Pellizari, 
and draws a crowd of spectators to 
witness its success. The following 
fine tragedies, which are no longer 
performed in France, are particu- 
larly well attended. Brutus, The 
Death of Ceasar, Charles LX, Epicha- 
ris and Nero. The Portuguese govern- 
ment makes use of the stage to enter- 
tain the public, and to inspire a love 
of country and of liberty. There isa 
tolerable company of performers, and 
the numerous friends of the French 
language and literature encourage with 
their presence and plaudits this useful 
enterprise, which is useful to the grand 
political views of the regenerators of 
Portugal, 

ITALY. 

New Publications.—Siguor Michele 
Leoni continues to publish his excellent 
Translation of Shakspeare. He has 
taken all possible pains to understand 
and appreciate the richness, variety, 
andsublimity of the original. His 
talents as a translator are extremely 
excellent, and he does not weaken the 
thoughts of his author by mean ex- 
pressions and a verbose style. 
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GREAT BRITAIN.® 


J.M. Duncan, A.B., of the University 
Press, Glasgow, is preparing for publi- 
cation an account of Travels through 
part of the United States and Canada, 
in 1818 and 1819. 

Early in March will be published, 
the Diamond Edition of Shakespeare, 
from the Chiswick Press, comprising in 
one thin pocket volume the whole of 
the Dramatic Works of that immortal 
Bard, with a Glossary. 

An Elegy to the memory of the late 
Rev. Henry Martyn,with smaller Pieces 
is preparing for the press,to which will 
be added, a Portrait of Mr. Martyn. 
By John Lawson, Missionary, at Cal- 
cutta, 

Martha, a Memorial of a beloved and 
only Sister. By Andrew Reid, Author 
of No Fiction, a Narrative, founded on 
facts. 

Mr. Bakewell is preparing for pub- 
lication, Observations made during a 
Residence in the Tarentane and vari- 
ous Parts of the Grecian and Pennine 
Alps, in the years 1820, 1821, and 1822. 

The Memoirs and Correspondence of 
Chas. A, Stothard, S.A. By his Widow, 
will be published very shortly, in one 
Volume 8vo. with a Portrait and Fac- 
similies on Wood of some of his origi- 
nal Sketches, in Letters to his Friends. 

Sharon Turner, Esq. F.S.A. is about 
to publish, in 4to. the third Volume of 
his History of England, embracing the 
Middle Ages. 

Captain Scoresby, will shortly pub- 
lish a Voyage to Greenland, with an 
Account of Discoveries on the East 
Coast of West Greenland, in the sum- 
mer of 1822. 


WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


Peveril of the Peak, which may now 
be soon expected to appear, in the en- 
larged form of four volumes, com- 
mences, we understand, with the latter 
period of the Protectorate, and is con- 
tinued through the restoration and a 
great part of Charles Il.’s reign. 

A new Poem, entitled a Sabbath 
among the Mountains, is nearly ready 
for publication. 

Shortly will be published, Collections 
and Recollections ; or, Historical, Bio- 
graphical, and Miscellaneous Anec- 
dotes, Notices and Sketches, from va- 
rious Sources; with Occasional Re- 
marks. By John Stewart, Esq. post 
Svo. 

In one vol. 8vo. the English Master ; 





or, Student’s Guide to Reasoning and 
Composition. By W. Banks. 

Narrative of a Tour through the 
Morea, giving an Account of the pre- 
sent State of that Peninsula and its In- 
habitants. By Sir William Gell, in 1 
vol. 8vo. with Plates and Wood Cuts. 

In 1 vol. Svo. Travels in Ireland, in 
the Year 1822. By Thomas Reid, Sur- 
geon in the Royal Navy. 

Views of Ireland, Moral, Political, 
and Religious. By John O’Driscol, 
Esq. in 2 vols. 8vo, 

Shortly will be published in 4to. with 
numerous Plates, the third Volume of 
Transactions of the Literary Society of 
Bombay. 

The Annual Biography and Obituary 
for the Year 1823, vol. 7, containing 
Memoirs of celebrated Men, who have 
died in 1821-22. 

Mrs. Hoffland has in the Press, a 
new Tale, in 1 vol. entitled Integrity. 

Advice to a Young Mother on the 
Physical Education of her Children. 
By a Grandmother, 12mo. 

Mr. John Dunlop, Author of the 
History of Fiction, has nearly ready 
for publication the History of Roman 
Literature, from the earliest periods to 
the Augustan Age, in 2 vols. Svo. 

A Latin Grammar. By O. G. Zumpt, 
Professor in the Frederick’s Gymna- 
sium, Berlin. Translated from the Ger- 
man with additions. By the Rev. John 
Kenrick, M.A. 

The Disappointment; or, Religion 
the only Source of True Happiness 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Part IT. of Johu Bohn’s Catalogue of 
his very extensive Collection of Books, 
comprising above Sixty Thousand Vo- 
lumes, in all Languages and Classes of 
Literature, accompanied by Biblio- 
graphical and Literary Notices, either 
original, or derived from the most 
authentic sources. 


CLASSICS. 


The Hecuba of Euripides, literally © 


Translated from Porson’s Text, with 
the original Greek, the Metres, Greek 
Order, English Accentuation,andNotes. 
By T. W. C. Edwards, M.A. 8s.—And 
also, the Phoenissee of Euripides, pre- 
cisely similar to the Hecuba. 

Demosthenis et Aschinis de Falsa 
Legatione,—Orationes Adversariz, — 
Greece, 8vo. 9s. 





® Literary Notices and Lists of New Publications are requested to be sent before the 20th of 
the Month. 
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Demosthenis adversus Leptinem Ora- 
jo, Greece. Svo. 9s. 

Demosthenis contra Midiam Oratio, 
Greece. Svo. 6s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Boutenoek's History of Spanish and 
Portuguese Literature, translated from 
he original German. By Shoma Sina 
Coss. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Universal Stenography, or a Practi- 
val System of Short-hand, combining 
legibility and brevity. By W. Harding. 

‘The Works of Alexauder Pope, with 
Notes and Illustrations. By Joseph 
Warton, D.D. and others. 9 vols. 8vo. 
tl. 14s. 6d. 

Jane and her Teacher. By the Au- 
hor of Scripture Doctrines and Proofs. 
With a plate. 9d. 

The Fortieth Volume of Transactions 
of the Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, 
vith an Analytical Index for vols. xxvi. 
lO XL. : 

The Hermit of Dumpton Cave; or, 
Devotedness to God and Usefulness to 
Man, exemplified in the Old Age of 
joseph Croome Petit, of Dampton, near 
Ramsgate. With a Portrait. 12mo. 5s. 

Napoleon Anecdotes, Part IV., embel- 
ished with a beautiful Engraving, 


List of Patents. S| 


NOVELS. 

Anecdotes, Biographical Sketches, 
and Memoirs; collected by Letitia- 
Matilda Hawkins. Vol. l. With a Por- 
trait, and another Engraving. Svo. 9s. 


POETRY. 


Montalvyn, the Benevolent Patriot, 
a Drama, in Five Acts, exemplifying 
a Practical Plan for the Abolition or 
Diminution of Parochial Taxation. 


THEOLOGY. 


Sermons, by the Rev. John Hayden, 
Curate of Londonderry Cathedral. 
Svo. 8s. 

The Village Preacher; a Collection 
of Short Plain Sermons, partly Original, 
partly Selected, and adapted to Village 
lostruction. Vol. Ill. 12mo, 5s. 

The Cottager’s Monthly Visitor 
Vol. Il. 6s. 

A Vindication of the Authenticity of 
the Narratives contained in the first 
two Chapters of the Gospels of St. 
Matthew and St. Luke; being an Inu- 
vestigation of Objections urged by the 
Unitarian Editors of the Improved Ver- 
sion of the New Testament; with an 
Appendix. By a Laymau. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 





LIST OF PATENTS. 


Joseph Egg, of Piccadilly, St. James’s, 
Westminster, Gun-maker ; for certain iim- 
provements in the construction of guns 
and fire-urms, upon the self-priming and 
letonating principle. Dated Nov. 26, 1822, 

Joseph Woollams, of Wells, Somerset- 
shire, Land-aveut; for certain improve- 
ments in wheeled carriages, of various 
descriptions, tocounteract the falling and 
facilitate the lahaur of animals attached 
lo them, and to render persons and pro- 
perty inand near them more secure from 
injury. Dated Dec, 5, 1822, 

William Robson, of St. Dunstan’s-hill, 
ower-street, London, Printer and Sta- 
toner; fora method to prevent or protect 
against fraudulent practices upon bankers’ 
checks, bills of exchange, and various 
species of mereantile, commercial, and 
ther correspondence. Dated Dec. 10, 1822. 

Jacob Perkins, late of Philadelphia, 
America, but now of Fleet-street, London, 
Engineer; for certain improvements in 
steam-engines. Communicated to him by 
b certain fureigner residingabroad. Dated 
Dec. 10, 1822. 

Samuel Parker, the younger, of Argyle- 
treet, St. James's, Westminster, Bronzist ; 
for certain improvements in the construc- 
ion of lamps. Dated Dec. 10, 1822. 

William Bundy, of Fulbam, Middlesex, 
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Mathematical Instroment-maker; for 2 
machine for breaking, cleaning, and pre- 
paring flax, hemp, and other vegetab'e 
substances containing fibre. Dated Dec, 
16, 1822. 

Thomas Barnard Williamson Dudley, of 
King-street, St. Anu, Westminster, Mer- 
chant; for a method of making or manu- 
facturing malleable cast metal shoes, for 
draft and riding horses, and other ani- 
mals, upon a new and improved plan or 
principle. Dated Dec, 16, 1822. 

John Nicholson, of Brook-street, Lam- 
beth, Surrey, Engineer; for certain ap- 
yaratus for the more conveniently apply- 
ing heat to certain instruments of domestic 
uses. Dated Dec. 16, 1822. 

Johu Bainbridge, of Bread-street, Cheap- 
side, London, Merchant; for certain im- 
rovemepts on rotatory steam - engines. 

Yommunicated to him by Amos Thayer, 
junior, of Albany, America, Mechanist. 

ated Dec. 16, 1822. 

Matthias Wilks, of Deptford, Kent, seed- 
crusher; for a new method of refining oil, 
produced from seed. Dated Dec. 20, 1822. 

Thomas Linley, of Sheffield, Yorkshire, 
Bel!ows-maker; for a method, different 
from any that has hitherto been invented 
or known, of increasing the force or power 


of bellows. Dated Dee. 20, 1822. 
L 
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THE DRAMA. 


KING S THEATRE, 


We have toannounce the opening of 
this Theatre since our last number. 
It is now the only pablic resort of the 
nobility and the fashionable, into which 
persons of less exalted station can find 
admittance. The higher orders have 
long deserted the other Theatres, and 
an impartial inquiry into the causes of 
this desertion would not only be very 
interesting but highly instructive. If 
we mistake not, however, these causes 
would be found to spring from the 
gencral spread of knowledge, aud the 
love of intelleetual amusement among 
the mass of the people. ‘The more ig- 
norant mankind are, the more they 
delight in low amusements, pantomime 
and buffoonery ; as the mists of ignor- 
ance are gradually dispelled by the 
light of knowledge, the amusements of 
a people are refined, pantomime and 
buffoonery are despised, and tragedy 
and comedy preferred. Following this 
scale of improvement, the Minor Thea- 
tres are deserted by the more refined 
part of the middle claxs of society ; and 
the Winter Theatres by the nobility 
and the more affisent part of the com- 
monality, who have kept almost ex. 
clusive possession of the Italian opera; 
which, we are sorry to say, they do 
not support in a manner becoming 
their claims to cultivated taste, nor in 
a way to do hononr to the present state 
of the arts in this country. We donot 
wish to be severe in our strictures, 
nor shall we enter into any detail that 
may be unpleasant to the noblemen and 
gentlemen, who have tlie direction of 
this great establisment: In the conduct 
and proper appointment of which, all 
the lovers of art and refinement have 
such deep interest. Suffice it to say, 
that the internal decorations of this 
Theatre have undergone nv repair nor 
embellishment during the recess, ex- 
cept the orchestra which has been en- 
larged, although such improvements 
were very far from being unnecessary. 

On the 4th inst, this Theatre opened 
for the season, with Mozart's grand 
serious opera La Clemenzaq di Tito— 
a work so well known and so much ad- 
mired, that even praise would be im- 
pertinent. In consequence of the tem- 
porary indisposition of M'de deBegnis, 
the part of Vifellia was assigned to 
Signora Caradori, who, although a 
pleasing performes, was not adequate 
to thie arduous character. Her part 


ITALIAN OPERA. 


was necessarily allotted to another, 
and therefore,MadelleClerini performed 
Servilia. M’de. Camporese sustained 
the character of Nesfo with her usual 
excellence. Annio was represented by 
Made, Graziani in male attire. Curi- 
oni, as Tito, omitted the original songs, 
which was unworthy of his high re- 
putation. Placci was entitled te praise 
as Publio. Le Carnavialde Venise fol- 
lowed, in which Made'lle Aurelie and M. 
Amand made their first appearance in 
this Metropolis. The dancing of the 
former, and the acting of the Jatter, 
were respectable. At the end of the 
opera, God save the King was sung, as 
usual at the commencement of a season, 
by all the vocal performers. 

Rossini’s opera La Gazza Ladra 
bas also been performed; in which 
Signor Porto was for the first time intro- 
duced to an English audience. His 
voice, as the part requires, is a bass of 
some depth and firmness, but not re- 
markable for clearness or flexibility : 
he was favourably received. M’de. 
Camporese supported the part of Ni- 
netta with her usual spirit. On the 
25th inst. M’de. Borgondio, from whom 
so much had been expected, made her 
debut at this Theatre, in the character 
of Tancredi, which used to be so ex- 
quisitely performed by M’de. Bellochi, 
we are sorry to say, that we cannot 
compliment the establishment on their 
new acquisition so much as we antici- 
pated. We think, however, that we 
discovered in her considerable difir- 
dence, arising from a first appearance ; 
although her evidently long experience 
of the stage, might lead us to a con- 
trary opinion: we think that she cen- 
siderably improved as the opera ad- 
vanced towards the end, and that she 
may be an aeguisition to the Theatre in 
other characters, but certainly not in 
that of Tancredi, for she appeared to 
us to want animation and power. Her 
acting as well as her singing are alike 
deficient in character and firmness. It 
is, however, ungenerous to criticise 
too severely on a first appearance, and 
we shall suspend any further observa- 
tions until we shall have seen her in 
other characters. Signor Reina also 
made his first appearance, and is likely 
to prove a very useful addition. But 
Madame Ronzi de Begnis was the 
charm of the opera. She sustained the 
character of Amenaide with admirable 
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fect. Her great talents, in spite of 
ry recent illness, frem the effects of 
hich she was evideutly not recovered, 
ft all the other performers far behind. 


DRURY 


Tue first novelty at this Theatre, 
uring the month, has been a lively 
iece in Two Acts, called, Simpson 
nd Co. The plot is extremely slight, 
ut the situations are exceedingly co- 
lic, and the equivoque which rans 
wough it was kept up with unusual 
pirit and felicity. It was richly sup- 
orted by Terry and Mrs. Davidson, 
nd has been several times repeated 
vith unanimous applause. _ 

The new Pantomime called, Harle- 
uin Antiquary, has been withdrawn. 
t would, therefore, be worse than use- 
ess, toenter upon its merits. Another, 
owever, has been substituted, which 
leserves and has received a consider- 
hle portion of public approbation.—It 
s called, Harlequin and the Golden 
ize, The scenery, indeed, is highly 
asteful, particularly a fairy lake by 
nooulight, which is delightfully ima- 
rinaiive and picturesque. Various other 
cenes possess kindred merit, and the 
ricks are managed respectably. The 
ntroductory story is made out of the 
able of the peasant who dropped his 
xe into the water, which being dived 
or by Mercury, the god brings up first 
1 golden, and then a silver one, which 
he honest peasant refuses, but receives 
back his own with gratitude, The 
easant becomes Harlequin ; the greedy 
ellow who loses his axe in imitation, 
Pantaloon; his son, Clown; and his 
Jaughter, Columbine; and then to bu- 
siness as usual. ‘The agility displayed 
»y Blanchard as Pantaloon, Southey 
as Clown, and Bartlett as Scaramouch, 
was super-eminent in every thing but 
lhe graces. They might be compared 
lo three ring-tailed monkeys for flexi- 
bility and twistification — Blanchard 
especially. 

Another novelty is a new Drama 
entitled, Augusta, or the Blind Girl, 
borrowed from the French stage. — 
Augusta, the heroine (Mrs, W. West), 
has, at an early age, been afflicted 
with blindness. She resides with a 
female friend at the Castle of Rhines- 
bury. In one of her evening walks, 
when accompanied by Emily, the 
daughter of her protectress, the party 
are assailed by some rude young men. 
Ernest (Mr. Cooper) succours the in- 
sulted ladies, who retire. But Au- 
gusta, hearing the clang of arms, rushes 
towards the spot where her deliverer 
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She was literally the support of the 
opera, aud fully supported her high 
reputation, 


LANE. 


is engaged with the party whom he 
had recently braved, and, iu her en- 
deavours to save a man whom she 
could not see, she receives a dreadful 
wound. Eaznest is subsequently ad- 
mitted into the Castle of Rhinesburg 
as a tutor, and falls in love with the 
blind lady. After a short sojourn he 
proceeds to Paris, where he learns the 
art of an Oculist; determined to open 
the eyes of his intended, before he 
espoused her. After a lapse of three 
years, he emerges from his lowly sta- 
tion by the death of his relations, and 
becomes Count Hortzburg with con- 
siderable riches. The will of bis un- 
cle is, however, a great alloy to his 
happiness. Mr. Bloomberg, a near re- 
lation of the uncle, had married Caro- 
line (Mrs. Davidson) and, on his death, 
had bequeathed to her a handsome 
annuity. This bequest the uncle of 
Hortzburg had long contended; and 
be declared by his will, that the suit 
should proceed, unless Caroline con- 
sented to marry the Count. On his 
journey to Rhinesburg Castle, the 
young nobleman pays a visit to Caro- 
line, with whom Augusta, whois nearly 
related to her, is then residing. Here 
the lovers meet and are, as usual, full 
of ecstacy, but poor Augusta is soon 
rendered very unhappy by the ill-timed 
suspicions of Hermand ( Mr. Penley) 
who leads her to believe, that Hortz- 
berg means to deceive her, aud that 
the rich contingent heiress Caroline 
is the object, if not of his affection at 
least of his ambition. The blind lady, 
however, conceals herself in a favour- 
able place, and hears her beloved 
Hortzberg decline a marriage with 
Caroline. She hears him speak of 
Augusta with rapturcs.—She rushes 
from her hiding place—she expresses 
her admiration of a man, who sacrifices 
fortune to affection ; and, as the great- 
est proof of her love, she suffers him 
to exert his skill for the restoration of 
her sight. He succeeds, and the drama 
closes with various exclamations of 
surprise on the part of the person thus 
miraculously relieved. — It has suc- 
ceeded, if a moderate degree of ap- 
plause can be called success, which 
arises more from the good-nature than 
the satisfaction of an audience. The 
goodness of the moral contributed not 
a little to its success. 
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The tragedy of Brutus has been 
performed at this Theatre. Mr. Kean, 
of course, acted the Roman Patriot, 
and never did we see him in fuller 
possession of his powers, or more com- 
petent to afford gratification to every 
admirer of the genuine drama, and 
every friend to manly and classical 
ambition. He received throughout the 
performance the most animated testi- 
monies of general approbation. 

The tragedy of Cymbeline has also 
been performed, and a young lady, 
whose name is Williams, assumed the 
part of Imogen. Miss Williams is not 
entirely new upon the stage, for she 
has played at Bath and elsewhere. She 
is scarcely of middle stature, her form 
is slight, her features good and intelli- 


COVENT 


The tragedy of the Earl of Esser, 
by Jones, has been represented, and 
was very strongly cast, followed by 
the new pantomime which is now firmly 
fixed in the favour of the public. 
Though very simple in its structure, 
and limited in the number of its cha- 
racters, this tragedy has survived for 
no short period, partly on account of 
the interesting historical foundation on 
which it rests, and partly from the 
rude fidelity with which the author has 
represented nature in her conflicts with 
passion and calamity. The part of 
Earl of Essex was consigned to Mr. 
Macready, who entered fully into its 
spirit, and displayed the qualities of 
that unfortunate nobleman powerfully 
and judiciously. Miss Lacy ably sus- 
tained the character of Elizabeth, Miss 
Kelly supported the part of Rutland, 
and we exceedingly regretted that she 
had so little todo. Her performance 
was excellent, but the character infi- 
nitely beneath her great talents. Mrs, 
Faucit performed Nottingham very 
well, but nothing could render a cha- 
racter so repulsive interesting, and 
which history has done so much to 
render odious, and poetry so little to 
redeem. The tragedy was received 
with much applause, which was a tri- 
bute paid to the performers only, not 
to the play. 

Miss Paton made her first appear- 
ance since her illness in the Opera of 
Artaxerxes, aud performed the charac- 


gent are distinguished by a pensive, 
thoughtful cast, extremely appropriate 
to the expression of a deep and quiet 
grief. Uer voice is indifferent, but its 
ordinary tones are low and sweet. 
Her general style of speaking has 
much more to do with art than with 
nature. In some passages, however, 
she delivered herself up to the illusion 
of the scene, and she proportionably 
succeeded. Her performance, on the 
whole, was very well received by a 
crowded house. Mr. Kean sustained 
the character of Posthumous most ad- 
mirably. Mr. Young’s lachimo was 
excellent, and we certainly never saw 
him play the character so well. Mr. 
Coopei’s Guiderius was a sensible per- 
formance. 


GARDEN, 


of Mandane. She gave all the airs 
with that perfect execution which can 
only result from the combined influ- 
ence of nature and art, Mr. Pearman 
as Arbaces, Mr. Durnset as Artaxer- 
zes, Mr. Isaacs as Artabanes, and Miss 
Love as Semira, acquitted themselves 
in a creditable manner. The abridged 
comedy of the London Hermit follow- 
ed, which was succeeded by thé new 
pantomime of Harlequin and theOgress, 
which produced bursts of laughter by 
its tricks, and admiration by the rapid 
execution of the changes, and its mag- 
nificent scenery. 

Shakspeare’s historical play, King 
Henry the Eighth, has also been re- 
presented at this theatre. A Mrs Ogil- 
by made her first appearance in the 
character of Queen Katharine, Her 
person is well adapted for the sfage, to 
which she is evidently no stranger. 
She is above the middie stature, her 
countenance rather strongly ‘marked, 
aud her voice soft and harmonious, 
She went through the part in a merito- 
rious manner and was much applauded. 
Mr. Macready sustained the character 
of Wolsey, and although it is too quiet, 
too much in repose for him, yet he 
could not fail to please us, His sor- 
row was natural and penetrating, and 
his reproaches bitter and caustic. Mr. 
Egerton, as the King, successfully re- 
presented the rude and overbearing 
spirit of the character. 
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Political Digest. 


POLITICAL DIGEST. 


Franct.— The pacific news from 
ance, which arrived immediately 
ter we had wriften our Political Di- 
st for last mouth, filled every English 
sart, that throbs in unison with the 
use of humanity and rational liberty, 
ith sanguine hopes, that the peace of 
ye Continent would not be disturbed 
y those Canons of arbitrary power, 
ow happily rendered ob: olete by the 
eneral diffusion of knowledge. These 
hearing anticipations appeared to de- 
ive coufirmation by the dismissal froin 
ne French Cabinet of the Duke de 
Jontmorency, whose situation was im- 
nediately filled by Viscount Chateau- 
riand, who advocated peaceful mea- 
ures at the Congress of Verona, in 
pposition to the Duke. M. de Vil- 
ele’s note, addressed to the Spanish 
zovernment, also appeared by its pa- 
ific tone to encourage those pleasing 
xpectations. But during the present 
ponth, the political horizon has again 
yeen overcast with a dense cloud of 
fears and apprehensions. The Bourbon 
Government of France seem deter- 
mined to exert their strength in Spain, 
and will, if successful, without doubt, 
bestow on the French people the same 
blessings they ‘are now preparing for 
the Spaniards — an increased Royal 
prerogative—a diminution of ‘the re- 
presentive. power — the re-establish- 
ment of the Inquisition—and all the 
long train of political blessings that 
render a King independent on his peo- 
ple. Will the French, whose -fickle- 
ness was once proverbial, fight against 
those principles of liberty, for which 
they have so much and so long suf- 
fered? If they can be thus base, they 
deserve all the evils whieh such a 
struggle must produce, whether they 
are victorious or conquered ; if victori- 
ous, they will be only forging in Spain 
fetters for themselves; if conquered, 
they will be doomed to expiate their 
crime of unprovoked aggression by the 
humiliating submission to a foreign 
conqueror. We, however, hope better 
things from the French people; they 
have taated of liberty, and found the 
draught sweet ; they have afterwards 
drank of the cup of misfortune, and 
found it bitter. To turn this bitter into 
sweet, they must assist the friends of 
constitutional liberty, -—— not oppress 
them.—Let them imitate the generous 
English, who, from one end of the 
kingdom to the other, sympathise with 
the Spaniards, and heartily wish them 
success in the perilous cofflict that 


now seems impending. Tet, also, the 
Bourbon Government of France imitate 
the present enlightened policy of the 
English ministry, if they be desirous 
of securing the present dynasty. 

We have been led into this train of 
reasoning by the late events, and by 
the conviction that this war against 
Spain would not be long waged, before 
the French troops would ‘turn against 
the Ultras of their own country, rather 
than fight for those of Spain. Accounts 
from the Army of Observation confirm 
this opinion, for according to the Cou- 
rier Francais, several officers, who 
were at the bridge of Llivia, when 
Mina’ showed his amicable disposition 
towards the French troops, have been 
dismissed. A Major of the 18th, a Cap- 
tain of Grenadiers, and six other offi- 
cers of the same regiment, are men- 
tioned as no longer forming part of 
the Army of Observation. The 32d, 
some companies of which witnessed 
the defeat of the Army of the Faith on 
the 28th and 29th, has lost 350 men by 
leave of absence being granted them; 
they have taken the road to Perpignan, 
to return to their respective homes. 

During the late negociations between 
France and Spain, the English Ministry 
have conferred on their country and 
themselves an imperishable honour, by 
twice offering the mediation of this 
country, first by the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and secondly by Sir William 
A’Court. This mediation has been re- 
fused by the French Bourbons, whose 
conduct reminds us, 


Quem deus vult perdere, prius dementat. 


The French minister at Madrid, it 
seems, has orders to quit Spain, and 
troops are certainly moving southward 
to reinforce the Army of Observation. 
The King is understood to be inclined 
to peace and quiet in his old age, but 
it would appear that there are more 
powerful personages at the Thuilleries 
than his Majesty—a sort of ultra impe- 
rium in imperio, by which war has 
been decided on. The approaching 
meeting of the Chambers is regarded 
as likely to prove decisive of this long- 
agitated question. But let the decision 
be what it may, it is impossible’ that 
hostilities can take place for some 
time, for the season alone must occa- 
sion considerable delay. 

Spain.—We cannot took back upon 
the recent history of this noble country 
without gratitude and respect. We 
cannot forget that it was mainly owing 
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to the struggles of this magnanimous 
people that the entire continent of 
Enrope did not, ere this, succumb to 
the yoke of one solitary despot. The 
people of all European countries can 
never forget the gratitude they owe to 
Spain, it belongs only to emperors and 
kings and princes to prove themselves 
ungrateful, and to bury in the ruins of 
@ great nation their benefactors and 
deliverers. The attempt, however, will 
be in vain, and the iniquity of the 
measure will, we hope, be equalled by 
the humiliating nature of their defeat. 

The Ambassadors of Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria, at Madrid, have delivered 
most insulting communications from 
their respective governments to the 
Spanish Ministry; and nothing can be 
more manly or more just than the brief 
contempt with which the Spanish Mi- 
nister, San Miguel, answers the several 
notes of the Envoys. To the Prussian’s 
cant about the “good wishes” of his 
master, the Spaniard replies with a 
happy pleasantry, that the “ good 
“wishes” are mutual. To the Austrian’s 
pretence that the Court of Vicnna can- 
not in conscience maintain its diplo- 
matic relations with Spain, he makes 
answer, that Spain is quite indifferent 
on that score, aud incloses the pass- 
ports. And to the Russian’s impudent 
string of flagrant falsehoods and insult- 
ing expressions, Senor San Miguel re- 
turns a just and spirited reproof of the 
“ very insolent tone” of the Note, and 
adds an intimation, that the sooner he 
leaves the Peninsula, the better. 

These Notes have been taken into 
consideration by the Cortes, and the 
prudent and magnanimous manner in 
which all parties coalesced for the pur- 
pose of strengthening their govern- 
ment, and repressing the insolent in- 
terference of the Holy Alliance, must 
for-ever endear them to the whole 
Spanish nation and their posterity. As 
we have not room for the insertion ofthe 
Notes of the Allied Sovereigns, we will 
only insert an official Spanish docu- 
ment, by which those Notes may be 
easily inferred. 

Note transmitted to the Charges d’ Af- 

Saires at the Courts of Vienna, Ber- 

lin, and Petersburgh 

“ Under this date | communicate to 
the Charge d’ Affaires of his Majesty at 
the Court of , by royal order, the 
following :— 

“The Government of his Majesty 
has received communication of a Note 
from to its Charge d’ Affaires 
at this Court, a copy of which Note is 
transmitted to your Excellency for 
your information. 








“ This document, full of perverted 
facts, defamatory suppositions, accusa. 
tions equally unjust and slanderous, 
aud vague requests, does not call for 
avy categorical and formal reply on 
any of its points, The Spanish Govern- 
ment,deferring to a more convenient 
opportunity the exhibiting to all na- 
tions,in apublic and solemn manner, its 
sentiments, its principles, its determi- 
nations, and the justice of the cause of 
the generous pation at the head of 
which it is placed, is, for the present, 
content to declare— 

“1. The Spanish Nation is governed 
by a Constitution, which has been so- 
lemuly recognised by the Emperor of 
Russia. 

“2, The Spaniards, friends to their 
country, proclaimed, at the commence- 
ment of 1812, that Constitution which 
was abolished by violence alone in 
1314. 

“ 3. The Constitutional King of Spain 
freely exercises the Powers which the 
Constitution has bestowed upon him. 

“4: The Spanish Nation does not 
interest itself with the internal go- 
verument of other nations. 

“5. The remedy of the evils, which 
afflict the Spanish Natioa is for its own 
consideration alone. 

“6. Those evils are not the result 
of the Constitution, but rather of the 
efforts of its enemies to destroy it. 

“7, The Spanish Nation will not ac- 
knowledge the right of any Power to 
interfere in its affairs. 

“S$. The Government will never 
deviate from the line traced by its 
duties, by national honour, and by its 
unalterable attachment to the Consti- 
tution sworn to in 1812. 

“I authorise you to communicate 
verbally this letter to the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the Power with 
whom you reside, and to supply him 
with a copy if he require one. 

“His Majesty hopes that the pru- 
dence, zeal, and patriotism which dis- 
tinguish you, will suggest to you a 
conduct firm and worthy of the Spanish 
name, under existing circumstances. 

“ The above is what I have the hon- 
our to communicate to your Excellency 
by order of his Majesty, and I seize 
this opportunity to renew the assu- 
rauces of my distinguished considera- 
tion, praying God to preserve your life 
mapy years. I kiss your hands. 

Your attentive and constant servant, 

‘* EVARISTO SAN MIGUEL.” 

The Spanish Government are actively 
preparing for a warlike alternative; 
and the drawing by lot for the army 
goes on very actively in all the pro- 
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‘es. The Cortes have placed at 
disposition of Government all the 
ive militia, so that in the month of 
rch they will have on foot an army 
50,000 men, without comprehending 
national militia, which amounts at 
st to 100,000 men, and who are dis- 
guished in nothing from the troops 
the line. Some battalions coming 
m tbe interior are on their route for 
varre ; others are marching upon 
ragon and Catalonia; these three 
mies will form a body of 80,000 men. 
The Cortes have passed a decree on 
e subject of the reclamations made 
y England for losses to her subjects 
y piracies and captures for violation 
blockade in the West Indies. Spain 
imits the claims generally, leaving 
eir particular amount to be deter- 
ined by future arrangements; and a 
im of 40,000,000 of reals (400,0002) is 
scribed in the Great Book, to answer 
em when adjusted. 
PORTUGAL.—A_ circumstance has 
scurred relative to this country, as 
onourable to the good faith of the 
nglish government as it must be gra- 
fying to all the Portuguese. Eng- 
nd will uot suffer its ancient ally to 
e overrun by the armies of the Holy 
lliance. In a recent sitting of the 
ortes the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
formed the Cortes, that his Majesty 
aving required from Great Britain a 
‘ank declaration of its views in re- 
ard to the menacing attitude of the 
loly Alliance towards the Peninsula, 
ve British Minister made the follow- 
ig reply.—“ The English govern- 


ment having solemnly declared, in the 
face of the world, that it does not 
aseume the cxistence of a right of 
intervention in the internal concerns 
of other states, England will feel her- 
self obliged to lend to this kingdom 
all the succour of which it may stand 
in need, as often as its independence 
may be menaced by any other power, in 
any manner whatever.” This promise, 
which is only the repetition of that 
which England has made under other 
circumstances and at various times, has 
no relation, and can have pone, with 
our political institutions; its object 
being simply to declare that those in- 
stitutions have not changed, in any 
manner, the relations which heretofore 
existed between the two countries. 

TURKEY AND GReEcE.—The Janis- 
saries are quite paramount at Constan- 
tinople. The Sultan has been obliged 
to issue a decree in which the deputies 
of the Janissaries are made a necessary 
part of the Divan; and great powers 
had been given to the Ulemahs or law- 
yer-priests. The heads of Haleb Ef- 
fendi, of the grand Vizier, and of the 
Director of the Customs, have been 
brought into Constantinople; and a 
few ships of the Turkish fleet defeated 
by the Greeks, having arrived at that 
city, the principal officers were instant- 
ly beheaded. —Chourschid Pacha, sus- 
pected of having plundered the trea- 
sures of the famous Ali Pacha, of Ja- 
nina, has forfeited his head in conse- 
quence of this accusation, whether just 
or ot. 
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The following ministerial changes 
ave, we understand, been determined 
no:—Mr. Bragge Bathurst retires. Mr. 
‘ansittart takes the Duchy of Lancas- 
er, and is to be raised to the Peerage. 
Mr. Frederick Robinson is to have the 
shancellorship of the Exchequer ; and 
Mr. Huskisson is to succeed Mr. Ro- 
inson as President of the Board of 
‘rade. Lord Francis Conyngham is 
ippointed Under Secretary of State for 
‘oreign Affairs, in the room of Mr. 
Backhouse. Right Hon. C. Arbuth- 
1ot to the office of Woods and Forests. 
Mr. Lushington takes Mr. Arbuthnot’s 
‘ituation at the Treasury, and Mr. Her- 
‘ies is to be appointed to the Secreta- 
‘'yship which Mr. Lushington held. 
Mr. ‘Turner, who has lately gone to 
Madrid from the Foreign Office, is 
feputed to attend the Commission 
here, with the particulars of the 
claims on the part of British mer 


chants, for the losses sustained by 
them in the South American Seas. 

At a Court of Directors held at the 
East India House, Richard Thomas 
Goodwin, Esq. was appointed to a seat 
in Council in Bombay, in the room of 
Guy Lenox Prendergast, Esq. and 
James Joseph Sparrow, Esq. was ap- 
pointed a Provisional Member of Coun- 
cil at Bombay. 

The Reverend Reginald Heber is 
appointed to the vacant See of Cal- 
cutta. Mr. Heber goes out to India 
forthwith. 

Very numerous and respectable meet- 
ings have been held in the counties of 
York, Herefordshire, Somersetshire, 
Norfolk, and Berkshire, for the pur- 
pose of passing resolutions relative to 
the distressed state of agriculture, and 
the propriety of petitioning for parlia- 
mentary reform. Similar meetings are 
soon to be convened in the counties of 
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Middlesex, Lincoln», Devon, Kent, and 
Surry. 

Wilton, lately celebrated for the 
manufacture of carpets, flannels, and 
other branches in the woollen trade, is 
nearly depopulated by the emigration 
of the principal manufacturers to Kid- 
dermipster. The three inns are meta- 
morphosed into pot-houses, and not 401. 
a week paid to the tradesmen, who, 
but a few years ago, generally received 
5001. to circulate among their neigh- 
bours. 

Mr, Telford, engiveer, has reported 
the practicability of making Norwich 
a port, by cutting a vavigation to the 
sea for vessels drawing ten feet water, 
either by Yarmouth or Lowestofie— 
expense by way of the former estima- 
ted at about 49,0001. by Lowestoflc 
06,0001. 

FASHIONS FoR JANUARY.——Walk- 
ing Dress.— The braided pelisses, 
which were but partially patronised on 
their first appearance, are now in bigh 
favour with those ladies of rank who 
may be said to lead the fashions. Over 
a round dressof milk-white bombasine 
or Norwich crape, is a close pelisse of 
puce-coloured cachemere, ornamented 
down the front and round the border 
with a peculiarly rich braiding in silk, 
the flowers of which represent the Ca- 
ledonian thistle; two beautiful long 
branches of the same braiding rise 
from the points that terminate the bot- 
tom of the facings, and from a superb 
ornament in front, on each side of the 
border. The ornaments across the 
bust consist of a braiding in foliage 
only; but it bas a very rich appear- 
auce, being composed of several rows 
reaching across the front to the fore 
part of each shoulder. The manche- 
rons are plain, and are almost close to 
the sleeve; these are finished with one 
row of leaves in braiding. A belt of 
black velvet, fastened in front witha 
polished steel buckle, confines the pe- 
lisse round the waist. The bonnet is 
of puce-coloured velvet, lined with 
white satin, and crowned in front with 
a plume of white ostrich feathers: a 
veil of Chantilly lace is thrown care- 
lessly across the brim of the bonnet, 
but this is not always adopted.—A 
single frill of the finest Mechlin lace 
is worn round the throat; and a muff 
of the white Siberian fox, with half- 
boots of puce-coloured kid, and light 
doe-skin gloves, finish this promenade 
dress. 

Morning Dress.—Roman dress, or 
blouse, of fine cambric muslin; the 
body and skirt are in one, and of 
nearly equal fulness, which is prin- 


cipally collected in the front and in 
the middle of the back, and confined 
round the waist with a red narrow 
band, fastened by a steel buckle; it is 
made bigh, nearly to the throat, and 
is gaged with four rows of pink braid- 
ing. The sleeve is easy, and has an 
epaulette with full trimming, braided 
at the edge, aud a double ruffle at the 
wrist; round the. bottom of the skiit 
are five narrow flounces, edged with 
pink braiding. Cap of sprig net, with 
border. of British Lisle lace; cottage 
front; the caul rather full, aud sepa- 
rated half way into eight divisions, 
edged with a rouleau of satin: four, 
alternately, are fastened to the head- 
piece: the others are trimmed with 
lace, and rather elevated, forming a 
light and elegant crown; a wreath of 
delicate flowers, the forget-me-not and 
the heliotrope, decorate the frout.— 
Coral ear-rings, rose-coloured gloves, 
and corded silk shoes. 

Ball Dress. — White crepe lisse 

dress, worn over a bright pink 
satin slip, the corsage of white 
satin, cut bias, and fits the ‘shape. 
—It is ornamented with simple ele. 
gaynce, being separated into narrow 
straps, wearly two inches deep, and 
edged with two small folds of crepe 
lisse set in anarrow band of tolded 
white satin, finished with a tucker of 
the finest blond lace. The sleeve is 
short, of very full white erepe lisse 
partly coneealed by two rows of white 
satin diamonds, edged with pink crepe 
lisse, and united by half a dozen mi- 
nute folds of white satin; at the bot- 
tom of the dress is one row of large 
full puffs, or bouffantcs of white crepe 
lisse ; between each are eight white 
satin loops, attached to bouffantes, and 
surrounding a cluster of half-blown 
China roses. The hair, without orna- 
nament, @ la Grecque. Ear-rings, 
necklace, armlets, and bracelets, of 
dead gold, with pink topazes and eme- 
ralds interspersed, and fastened by 
padlock-snaps studded with emeralds. 
Long white kid gloves. Pink satin 
shoes. 
_ Mr. Putnam’s readings and recita- 
tions at the Argyle Rooms were very 
respectably attended; the company 
were warm in their applauses, and re- 
ceived the announcement of a repeti- 
tion for Thursday, the 6th of February, 
with evident satisfaction. Mr. Put- 
nam is equally happy in the selection 
and the delivery of his pieces; and, 
while he seems studiously to avoid all 
Meretricijous ornament, he never fails 
in bringing out the discriminating cha- 
racter of the various styles, 
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RTHQUAKE IN SyRtaA.—The loss 
e, the number of maimed and 
led, the destruction of property, 
eogth of time during which the 
s have been continued, the dis- 
,.to which the exposure of the 
le to the sun by day, and the cold 
by night, have given rise,—all 
to this calamity a peculiarly awful 
acter. 
ve spirit of travelling having in- 
d many of our fellow-subjects to 
the eastern parts of the Mediter- 
an, now desolated by the horrors, 
h have been the consequence of 
long-continued earthquake in Sy- 
and our countrymen having been 
rived with generous hospitality ; it 
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cannot be doubted but that some libe- 
ral return will be made to assist them 
in the deplorable and wretched cir- 
cumstances in which they are now 
placed. It is a high gratification, that 
so sure a channel as that of the Levant 
Company is opened for the conveyance 
of British benevolence, and that such 
respectable means are adopting for au 
impartial and judicious distributiou, 
according to the ascertained degrees 
of misery of the various individuals, 
We have heard with pleasure that the 
Committee for managing the collection 
have already forwarded a second sum 
of One Thousand Pounds to their trea- 
surer at Coustantinople. 


SIRTHS. 


SONS. 


Lady of the Hon. J. 1. Knox, at Brussels 
Lady of B. J. Hodges, Esq. Lambeth 
Countess de la Warr, at Bourn Hall, 
ambridge 
Lady of Sir James Milles Riddell, (son 
id daughter) Edinbro’ 
Lady of J. Graham, Esq. Gower-street 
Lady of Lieut, Gen, Bell, Doughty-street 
Lady of H. Pownall Esq. Russell-square 
Lady of Mr. W. Harris, Clapham 
Lady of W. H. Turner, Esq. Walthamstow 
Lady of J. Collyer, Esq. Walthamstow 
vy Frederica Stanhope, South Audley-st. 
‘ Lady of the Rev, H. L. Dillon 
» Lady of W. J. Burdell, Esq. Twickenbam 
' Lady of Captain R. L. Lewis, Southgate 
‘ Lady of N. C. Hilliard, Esq. Bernard-st. 
Lady of Dr. Thos. Munroe, Bedford-place 


Mrs. Cole, Highbury-terrace 

The Lady of E. J. Crutchley, Esq. Dittos- 
conunon, Surrey 

The Lady of W. Boyd, jun. Esq. Shamrock 
lodge, Belfast 

Mrs. Otway, Staplehurst, Kent 

The Lady of J. Braham, Esq. Gloucester place 

The Lady of J. W. Bromley, Esq. Bernard-st. 
Russell-square 

The Lady of T. Rowland, Esq. Panton-square 

The Lady of Chas. R. Morgan, Esq. Upper 
Bedford-place 

The Lady of John Graham, Esq. Gower-street 

The Lady of ©. Cure, Esq. Devonshire-place 

The Lady of E. Antrobus, Esq. Hereford-street 

The Lady of B. G. Hodges, Esq. Lambeth 

The Lady of W. Lowndes, Esq. Upper Bedford 
place, Russell-square. 


DAUGHTERS, 


» Lady of A. Wigham, Esq. Stamford-hill 
» Lady of E. B. Thornton, Esq. Paris 

» Lady of Mr. Otway, Cottage, Staplehurst, 
ent 
» Lady of Mr. J. Gathley, Queenhithe 
» Lady of F. De Courtenay, Esq. Waterioo. 
lace 
e Lady of H. Blacker, Esq. South-street, 
‘jnsbury-square 
e Lady of W. Colborne, Esq. Little Berk- 
ampstead 
e Lady of J. Barker, Esq. North End Villa, 
‘ulham 
e Lady of the Hon. W. Cast 
e Lady of B. Rickets, Lsq. Portland-place 
e Lady of J. Hodson, Esq. M.P. 
p Lady of the Rev. John Horseman, B.D. 
issex 


The Hon. Mrs. Thos. Erskine 

Mrs, Humber, Queenborough, Kent 

The Lady of Henry Meux, Esq. Bromley- 
common, Kent 

The Lady of J. B. Rickets, Esq. Portland-place 

The Lady of Captain J. Wilson, R.N. Bristol 

The Lady of the Hon. and Rev. T. L. Dundas, 
North Cray 

The Lady of W. H. Hewit, Esq. Clapham- 
common 

Mrs. W. G. Kirkpatrick, Isleworth 

The Lady of H. C. Berkeley, Esq. Montague- 
etreet, Russell-square 

The Lady of J. B. Rooper, Esq. Woodbury 
Hall, Cambridge 

The Lady of W. J. Burdett, Esy. Twickenham 

Lady Frederica Stanhope—both since dead. 


MARRIAGES. 


len, Rey. John, Jun, Iminster, to 

Mourant, Miss R. C. New Bond-street 

len, 'T. D. esq. Cheapside, to 

Webber, Miss, Exmouth 

pstock, Ellis, exq, East Grinstead, Sussex, to 
Waddington, Miss Emma, Leman-street 
lock, Mr. James, Kentish Town, to 

Wilson, Miss Susan, Edinburgh 


Eur. May. Jan, 1823. 


Kompass, C.C, Dog Bristol, to 
‘Tomkins, Miss M. Steele, Broughton, Hants. 
Saker, Thomas, esq. Dillon place, Kent,to 
Camefield, Miss A. E, Groombridge 
Bryant, Captain Jadge Advocate, to 
Churebill, Miss M, A, Glocucester. place 
Bellers, R, esq. New Lodge, Brickhamstead, te 
Briiges, Miss Eliz. Gloucester-place 
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Beckwith, Thomas, esq. Bedford-place, to 
Spottiswoode, Miss Sophia 
Brass as W. St. Botolphs, to 
Stanes Miss E. Minories 
Bury, John, esq. Southgate, to 
Bellamy Miss Ann, Trinity-square 
Croismaire, Le Compt de, to 
Syer, Miss S. daughter of Sir W. S. Bombay 
Cassidy, Lieut. Col, lst W.L. reg. to 
Troy, Miss, Wells, Norfolk 
Craigie, Major John, to 
Churchill, Miss Emily, Gloncester-place 
Coombs, Rev. J. A. Manchester, to 
Miss Eliz. Highbury place 
Chater, Mr. N. Fleet-street, to 
Wanestrocht, Miss M. Alfred House, Surry 
Dymoke, Henry, esq. Scrively Courts Line, to 
Pearce, Miss Emma, Richmond 
Dance, Henry, esq. Manchester-street, to 
Matthias, Miss, Saville-row 
Dyer, C. A. esq Little Ilford,to 
Greenhill, Miss Sarah, East Ham, Essex 
Dawson, Mr. J. Camberwell, to 
Derrett, Miss Emma, Gloucestershire 
Dodson, Jobn, of Doctor’s Commons, LL. D. to 
Pearson, Miss, George-street, Hanover-sq 
Edwards, Mr. George. Halifax, to 
Smith, Miss Eliza, Cateaton-. strect 
Fermor, Hon Major Gen, to 
Borough, Miss, daughter of Sir R. B. bart. 
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Hogan, W. jun. esq. Dublin, to 
Lea, Miss Ann, Kidderminster 
Hartley, Rev. R. S. M. A. Haydon-bridge, to 
Gilpen, Miss Mary, Whitehaven 
Lainson, John, esq. Bread-street, to 
Barrow, Satan Mactan Lodge, Hants, 
Leatham, Flintoff, ¢sq. Pontefracts, to 
Blackburn, Miss E. Clapham Common 
Longlands, Rev. D. Oxford, to 
Pendrill, Miss J. Campbell, Bath 
May, James, esq. Blackheath road, to 
Collyer, Mrs. of the same place 
Montefoires J. esq. Kennington, to 
Mocatta, Miss, Woburn-place 
Neal, Mr. Edward, of Newel-court, to 
Lock, Miss Frances, Edgeware-road 
Pugh. John, esq. Gray's Inn, to 
Singer, Miss, C.J. Beck sngton, Somerset. 
Reeves, Charles, esq. Ely-place, to 
Edmonds, Miss Elizabeth, Clapham 
Stone, J. A. esq. Argyle-street, to 
Gream, Miss F. A. Richmond 
Saunders, Mr. Richard, St. James's, to 
Chew, Miss, Leighton-Buzzard. 
Whitbread, Geo. esq. to 
Burnaud, Miss S. C. Regent's Park 
Wright, Henry, esq. Cornhill, to 
Wilts, Miss, of Camberwell Grove, Surry 
Ward, John, esq. Christ's College, Cambridge, to 
Merriman, Miss Ann, Brook-street. 


DEATHS. 


Abbs, Henry, Fifth son of B. Abbs, esq. of 

Cleadon-house, Durham, 15. 

Blackbourne, Mrs. the wife of J. B. esq. 
M.P. for Lancashire—Bantield, J. esq. 87— 
Briscoe, the Dowager Lady, Southampton- 
tow, 67 — Burton, Mrs. Mary, sister of F. 
Burton, esq. Upper Brook-street—Brotherston, 
Mr. Dentist, Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury- 
equare, 83—Charlotte, daughter of Mr. John 
Manly, of the Island of Madeira, Boston- 
oe Right Hon. the Dowager Lady 

slantyre, Lennox-grove—Brown Captain E. 
Royal Marines—Becket, Mrs. Sarah Camber- 
well, 68. 

Clamtree, J. S. esq. Bloomsbury-square— 
Cole, Martin, esq. Southampton-street, Blooms- 
bury, 79—Currie, T. Earle, esq. Liverpool— 
Louisa Caroline, daughter of Sir J. Colleton, 
Bart. and wife of Rear Admiral, Richard 
Graves — Coles, Mrs. M. Little Trinity-lane, 
Queenhithe, 71—Cape, Mr. Thomas, Panton- 
square, 52. 

Drury, Mrs. of Covent Garden, 69—Drog- 
heda, Marquis of, Dublin, 94— Dobree, Mrs. 
Caroline Cieaten, 27 -— Davis, Ann, relict of 
T. Davis, esq. Great Surrey-street—Dent, W. 
esq. Wandsworth-common, 83, 

Siena Rev. E. A. B. Hiranant, Montgome- 
ryshire—Ellice, Mrs. H. East Sheen—Egre- 
mont, the Countess of Waterloo-place, 53 

' Freer, Lucy, the wife of the Rev. R. Freer, 
Cumberland-street Chapel, 64—Fenwick, Ni- 
cholas, esq. Lemington, Northumberland— 
Freer, George, esq. Birmingham—Fillingham, 
Mrs. Ann, esq. Seymour-street, 71 

Graves, Mrs. widow of the late C. Graves, 
esq.—Glover, Col. John, Bath—Graham, Thos, 
Brookborough, 102, 

Hudson, Sarah, wife of J. A. Hudson, esq. 
M. P. for Wigham — Henekel, James, esq. 
Wandsworth-common—Hadden, Mrs. widow of 
the late Dr. Hadden, rector of Stepney—Ann, 
daughter of the late G. Hicks, M. D. St. James’s- 
palace—Hall, James, esq.—Hore, Herbert, Wm. 
esq. commander in the R.N. Ryde, Isle of 
Wight, 36—Hambley, Miss A. L. Sittingbourn, 
Kent — Huiston, John Pratt, esq. Newman- 
street, 58 

Ireland, Caroline, the wife of E.lreland, esq. 
Hon. E. J. Company-s Naval Service. 

Jones, Miss Sophia, Gower’s-walk, Good- 
man's-fields. 

Kingston, Caroline, Countess Dowager of, 69-- 
Kert, Mary, daughter of B. Kent, esq. Cashio- 
bridge, Watford, Herts — King, Mr. M.P. 
Chenies-street, Bedford-square, 50 

Lane, Mrs. relict of the late T, Lane, esq. 


Great Ormond-street—Lancaster, W. N. esq. 
Walthamstow, 45—Leader, Mrs. Ann, Well- 
street, Oxford-street—The Lady Catherine Til. 
ney Long, Draycot, Wiltshire—Leach, John, 
¢sq.—Leycester, Ralph, esq. Toft, Cheshire, 86, 

Montague, The Right Hon. Francis Vis- 
countess Dowager—Miller, Miss C. D. Harlow, 
Vicarage — Morris, Mr. R. only son of J. 
Morris, esq, East Hill, Wandsworth—Mangles, 
Letitia, the wife of R. Mangles, esq. Sunning- 
hill, Essex — Macclesfield, Mary Frances, 
Countess of Meggs, Mrs. relict of the late 
H. Meggs, esq. of the county of Dorset—Mil- 
roy, Mrs. George-yard, Lombard-street—Mel. 
ton, Mrs. M.A. Walcot-place, 33—Merricks, 
Richard, esq. Backton-house, Chichester, 72— 
Musgrave, Lady, relict of Sir R. Musgrave, 
Bart. Barnesley, Gloucestershire 

Nash, Samuel, esq. Skinner-street 

Olive, Rev. James, rector of St. Paul's, 
Bristol. 

Phillips, Miss E. A. Wandsworth-road— 
Pett, Samuel, esq. Clapton, 58—Pedder, Mrs 
Jane, Brighton—Philpot, Mr. Wm. High Hol- 
born, 53—Plummer, Dr.Swaby, M.D. son aif 
the late—Plummer, esq. Jamaica 

Strettell, Mrs. relict of the late E. Strettell, 
esq. advocate-gen, at Calcutta—Saunders, Mrs. 
Wm. Chapel-street, Grosvenor square—Saville, 
J. esq. LittlheWaltham-lodge,50—Snow, George, 
esq. Langton, 78—The wife of Robert Selby, 
esq. and sister to the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
Portman-square, 62—Smith Richard, esq. North 
End, Hammersmith, 63—Sutton, Henry, esq. 
Tavistock-place—Stanhope, Lady Frederica. 

Taylor, Jane, the wife of J.S. Taylor, esq. 
Bedford-row, 35—Taylor, Mr. George Burn- 
foot Stapleton, 103—Try, Mr. Fdw. solicitor, 
Stockwell, Thorp, Samuel, esq. Walthamstow, 
$5—Till, Maria, wite of John Till, esq.Chatham- 
place, Hackney. 

Victor, C. P. wife of Lieut. G. Victor, London. 

Warr, infant son of the Earl and Countess 
de la—White, Rev. R. Y. B.D. NewtonValence, 
Hants—West, Thomas, Esq. Twickenham, 73— 
Woodoffe, George, esq. late chief prothonotory 
of the court of common pleas—Elizabeth, wile 
of George Wilmott, esq. Shoreham, Kent— 
Wormald, Richard, esq. Leeds, 48—Warner, 
Mrs. Ruth, Stockwell, $1—Wilson, Marianne, 
daughter of Thomas Wilson, Esq. M.P.— 
Whitefield, George, B. esq. Denham, Bucks, 
60—Wilkie, Patrick, esq Sloane-street, 50— 

Young, Chas. K. esq. son of the late lamented 
Professor Young, of Glasgow, 27 — Young, 
George, esq. Camberweli, 63—Yallowley, Mrs. 
Grace, 73 
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Commercial Report. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF TRADE. 


Secretary to the SOCIETY of 
YIANS for the PROTECTION 
DE by Circulars has ioformed 
mbers thereof, that at the pre- 
nuary Westminster Sessions, 
Ge SMITH was convicted for 
ently obtaining Goods from 
. Robarts, Griffiths and Crick, 
ors of this Society, by falsely 
ding that he was the servant of 
. Harding, Ashby and Co. also 
ers of this Society. And I am 


directed to inform you that the persons 
undernamed, viz. 

Peter UpspDe.., late of 16, Cle- 
ment’s Inn, and now in White Cross 
Street Prison ; and 

Wittiam Norton, Market Gar- 
dener, of Biggleswade, Bedfordshire, 
attending the Market of Watford, Hert- 
fordshire, are reported to this Society 
as improper to be proposed to be bal. 
lotted for as Members thereof. 





COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


(London, Jan. 24.) 


TTON.—The Cotton market conti- 

very quiet; the sales since our 
are confined to small parcels of 
als and Surats. The India sale 
red for the 7th proximo, consists 
of about 27,000 bags, viz.—14,429 
als—6656 Surats—6364 Madras. 

GAR.—The demand for Musco- 
3 this week has been steady, and 
yusiness done very considerable ; 
ite prices are fully maintained. 

e Sugar market to-day has closed 
sdingly firm, and we think a ge- 
advance of Is. per cwt. since 
day may be stated. 

the Refined market there have 

few purchases, on account of the 
ration being’ suspended; no re- 
on in the prices can be stated, yet 
trade is very heavy to-day. The 
of Molasses 29s. 

Foreign Sugars there have been 
urchases reported ; few parcels are 
ing for sale. 

)FFEE.—The public sale yesterday 

considerable; it consisted of 324 
s 83 bags British Plantation, and 
bags St. Domingo: the former was 
iy Demerara aud Berbice descrip- 
, which sold rather lower than by 
ate contract; the greater portion 
1e Jamaica Coffee was taken in; 
| ordinary brown rank 95s. a 
6d.; clean good ordinary coloury 
. @ 104s, 6d.; ordinary pale St. 
‘ingo sold at 100s. Generally of 
public sale it may be stated that 
whole went off heavily, and gene- 
| at lower prices. 
his forenoon there were no public 
’, and no purchases by private con- 
t were reported. 

RUIT..-A cargo of new Turkey 
put up to public sale on Tuesday 
| prices obtained as follows ;—fine 
‘bournas 66s. inferior 63s.; Red 


Smyrnas 60s.a 61s.; Black Smyrnas. 
(fine) a large parcel, a few lots only of 
which appeared to be sold, from 45s. a4 
46.; small drums pulled Figs 59s. a 61s. 
half-drums 52s. a 548., quarter-chests 
45s., quality very good; also a cargo 
of new Currants from Cephalonia, the 
greater part appeared to have been 
taken in, and the prices obtained for 
those sold were from 1148. a 116. 
Corn.—The business of the Corn mar- 
ket has been completely interrupted by 
the severe weather ; the only purchases 
reported are a few parcels of Oats for 
immediate consumption, for which the 
buyers are obliged to pay an advance 
of 2s. a 3s. per quarters the quotations 
of every desoription of Grain are no- 
minal. 

RUM, BRANDY, AND HOLLANDS.— 
Tne Government contract for 100,000 
gallons of Rum coming out this morn- 
ing unexpectedly, has a very favourable 
effect upon the market ; the purchases 
this forenoon are considerable, and 
generally at rates which were not at- 
tainable previously.—Brandy continues 
to be held with much firmness —In 
Geneva few sales are reported, but 
the holders are asking high prices, on 
account of the scarcity. 

SALTPETRE.—The demand has lately 
been considerable, on accuvunt of the 
warlike reports; the prices are fully 
Is. higher. 

TaLLtow. — Notwithstanding the 
great consumption of Tallow during 
the present season, yet the market 
must be stated lower, and heavy at 
the decline; the nearest price of Yel- 
low Candle Tallow to-day is 39s. 

Inp1Go.—The fine Indigo, at the 
India House, has supported the former 
prices; all other descriptions are 
lower. 
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LIST OF BANKRUPTS AND DIVIDENDS, 


From SATURDAY, DEC. 21, ro SATURDAY, JANUARY 18, 1823. 


Extraeted from the London Gazette. 


N.B. Allthe Meetings are at the Court of Commissioners, Basinghall-street, 
unless otherwise expressed. The Attornies’ Names are in Pareuthesis. 


BANKRUPTS. 


Allot, G. Sandal?! Magna, Yorkshire, tobacco 
manufacturer, Jan. 3, 6, and Feb. 1, Ses- 
sions-House, Waketield, (Few and Co. Hen- 
rietta-street, Covent-garden, and Huxby 
and Co. Wakefield. 

Allen, C. Tavistock - street, Covent- garden, 
Woollen-draper, Jan. 7, 14, and Feb. 4, 
(J. A. Mercer, Furnival’s-inn. 

Agard, M., F.S. Agard, and W. 'T. Agard, Bor- 
rowash, Derbyshire, millers, Jan. 3, 4, and 
Feb. 4, King’s Arms Tavern, Derby,(Simp 
son, Derby, and R. Barbor, Fetter-lane 

Alloway. J. Rotherhithe, timber-merehant, Jan 
25, Feb. 1, March 1. (Prickett Odiham, 
Hampshire and Bridger and Co. Angel- 
court, Throgmorton-street, 

Boxton, T. Ingol, Lancashire, corn-merchant, 
Jan. 4, 15, and Feb. 1. White Horse Inn, 
Preston, (Blacklock, Serjeants-inn, and H. 
Dewhurst, Preston. 

Bennett. J. St Helen, Worcester, glover, Jan. 
6,7, and Feb. 4. Star and Garter Inn, Fore- 
gate-street, Worcester. (Long, Worcester, 
and Collett and Co. Chancery-lane. 

Bailey, W. Butt-lane, Deptford, merchant, Jan. 
7. 11, and Feb. 4.(C. Batsford, Horsely- 
down-lane, Southwark. 

Barnes, J. Pendleton, vear Manchester, brewer, 
Jan. 10, 11, and Feb. 4, White Bear Inn, 
Piceadilly, Manchester. (Hurd and Co. 
Temple, and Brackenbury, Manchester. 

Benson, J. York, coach-master, Jan, 20, 21, and 
Feb. 18, Baynes’ Hotel, York. (Bell and 
Co. Bow Church-yard, and Brook and Co 
York. 

Boardman, J, late of Great Bolton, Lancashire, 
cotton manufacturer, Feb. 1, 3, and 22, 
Swan Hotel, Great Bolton. (W. Hampson, 
Great Belton, and Milne and Co. Temple. 

Bates, T. Cusbion-court, Old Broad-street, 
merchant, Jan. 18,25,and Feb, 22.(Cousins, 
(ireat Winchester-street, Old Broad-street 

Bunn, E. Hermitage-place, St. John-street 
Road, Clerkenwell, merchant, Jan. 18, 25, 
and Feb. 22. (Jacksuu, Garden-court, 
‘Temple. 

Beverley, B. Bridge-vard, Bucklesbury, Upper 
Montague-street, Russel-square, merchant, 
Jan. 18, 20. and Feb. 25. (Farren, King s 
Arms Yard, Coleman-street. 

Childs, W. Whitehall, victualler, Dec. 28, Jan. 
4, and Feb, 1. (W. Wood, Richmond-build- 
ings, Dean-street, Soho, 

Cuffley, J. R. Ipswich, malster, Jan. 7, 21, and 
Feb. 11, Great White Horse, Ipswich. (S. 
B. Jackaman, Ipswich, and Browley, 
Gray s-inn-square. 

Carey, T. Saffren-hill, cordwainer, Jan. 11, 21, 
aud Feb. 18. (Perkins and Co. Holborn- 
court, Gray’s-inn. 

Collier, J. Rathbone-place, silk-mercer, Jan. 18, 
25, and Feb. 22. (Knight and Co. Basing- 
hall-street. 

Cannon, G. Darenth, Kent, mealman, Jan. 14, 
Feb. }, and 22. (Davison, Bread-street. 
Clark, I.. H. St. Mary-at-hill, wine-merchant, 
Jan. 25, Feb. 4, and March 1. (Watt, 

Cushion-court, Old Broad-street. 

Dickinson, J. Aldersgate-street, leather-seller, 
Jan. 7, 14, and Feb. 11. (Pullen and Co. 
Forastreet, Cripplegate. 

Daw, W. High Halden, Kent, poiter, Jan. 1, 


2). and Feb. 15, George Inn, Cranbrook 
(James, Ely-place, and Ottaway, Staple 
hurst, Kent. 

Dikeus, G. J. Skinner-street, Snowhill, cord. 
wainer, Jan. 25, Feb. 4, and March | 
(Carter, Lord Mayor's-court Office. 

Edwards, J.C. Throgmorton-street, stock 
broker, Dec. 24, 31, and Feb. 1. (J. Lowe, 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 

Eaglestield, J. and J. Wall, Hinckley, Leiester 
shire, hosiers, Jan. 20. 21. and Feb. 1] 
RamInn, Hinckley. (Leng and Co. Ho 
born-court, Gray’s-inn, and Cordell, o1 
Scultherp, Hinckley 

Eastwood, J. and G. Kay, late of Menham, 
Yorkshire, clothiers, Jan. 10, 11, and Feb, 
11, George Inn, Huddersfield, (Jacom) 
Huddersfield, and Clarke and Co, Chancery 
lane, 

‘lynn, J. Turton, Lancashire, blacksmith, Feb. 
7,8, and 18, Dog and Patridge Inn, Wigan. 
(Ellis, Chancery-lane, and Morris, Wigan 

Greenwell, T. iate of White Lion-court, Corn 
hill, merchant, Dec. 28, Jan. 1, Feb. 4. ('T. 
S. Hewitt, Token-house-yard, Lothbury. 

Goldsmith, W. Benhall, Suffolk, corn-merchant, 
Jan. 14, 21, and Feb. 18. (Carpenter, Fur. 
nival’s-inn, Holborn. 

Humphreys, H. late of Well's-row, Islington 
grocer, Dec, 23, Jan. 4, Feb. 1. (Jones and 
Cy. Mincing-lane. 

Heofstetter, S. R. late of Sheffield, merchant, 
Jan. 1, 2, and Feb. 4, Commercial Inn, 
Shefield. (Branson, Shettield, and H 
Blakelock, Serjeant’s-inn, Fleet-street. 

Heath, W.'T. Cushion court, Broad-street, Jan, 
11, 18,and Feb. 4. (Hurd and Co. King's 
Bench-walk, Temple, and Fearnhead 
Nottingham. 

Haughton, J. Liverpool, merchant, Jan, 29, 30 
and Feb. 15, at the Office of Bardswell and 
Son. (Blackstock and Co. Temple, Orred 
and Co, and Bardswell and Co, Liverpool. 

Hicks, H. and S. W. Woodward, Bankside, 
timber-merchants, Jan. 1], 25, and Feb. 1s 
(Davison, Bread-street. 

Hammond, W. Wickhambreok, Suffolk, shop 
keeper, Jan. 18, 25, and Feb. 22. (Stevens, 
Gray’s-inn-square. 

Hall, T. Old Compton-street, Soho, woollen- 
draper, Jan. 18, 28, and Feb. 25. (Barrow 
and Co. Basinghall-street. 

Johnson, N. S. late of Manchester, fustian- 
manufacturer, Jan. 17, 18, and Feb. 15 
Star Inn, Manchester. (Atkinson, St 
James’-square, Manchester, and Markin- 
son, Middle Temple. 

Jackson, J. Halifax, dealer, Jan. 28, 29, and 
Feb. 18, (Lewis and Co. E. N. Alexander, 
Halifax, and Walker, Lincoln's inn-fields. 

Jones, J. Great Commercial-buildings, Black 
friars-road, haberdasher, Dec. 24, Jan. 13, 
and Feb. 1.(J. Phipps, Weaver’s-hall. 

Irvings, C. Southampton, school-master, Jan 

29, Feb. 3, and March I, Guildhall,South- 
ampton.(B. and J. dy a Southampton, 
and Brundrett and Co. Temple. 


Lang, J. late of Manchester, draper, Jan, 6,7, 
and Feb. 1, Star Inn, Deansgate, Man- 
chester. (J. Higson, Cross-street, Man 
chester, and R. Ellis, Chancery-lane 

Lamplough, T. Billington, quay. Yorksuic, 
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corn-factor, Jan. 6,7, and Feb. 11, Dog and 
Duck Tavern, Kingston-upon-Hall, (Ros- 
ser, and Co. Bartlett’s-buildings, Holborn, 

Leach, J. Manchester, merchant, Jan, 24, 25, 
and Feb, 22, Bridgewater Arms Inn, Man- 
chester. (J. Taylor, Spring-gardens, Man- 
chester, and R. Ellis, Chancery-lane. 

Larton, W. Peterborough-court, Fleet-street, 
gold-beater, Jan. 29, 28, and March 1, 
(Hodson, King’s-row, Bedford-row. 

Marsland{H. Handforth-cum-Bosden, Cheshire, 
cotton-mannfacturers, Jan. 7, 6, 8, and 
Feb. 4, Warren Bulkeley Arms Inn, Stock- 
port. (Tyler, Pump-court, Temple, and 
tlarrop, Stockport, 

Mills, T. Milverton, Somersetshire, baker, Jan, 
2 3,and Feb. 4, White Hart Inn, Milverton, 
(Norton and Co. Gray's-inn-square, and J, 
Payne, Milverton. 

Morgan, A. Bedwetty, Monmouthshire, inn- 
holder,Jan. 20, 21, and Feb. 22, at the Office 
of Mr. Prothero, Newport, J. Platt, 
New Boswell-court, Lincoln's-inn. 

Mausea, T. Tinhurst, Sussex, farmer, Jan. 28, 
209 and March J, Belllnn, Tinhurst.(Stone 
and Co. Maytield, Sussex, and Palmer and 
Co. Bedlord-row. 

Molyneux, ‘T. Holborn, boot-maker, Jan. 25, 
Feb. 1, and March 1. (Allen and Co, Car- 
lisle-street, Soho. 

Newelt, T. Amberley, Sussex, innkeeper, Jan. 
9, 10, and Feb. 15, Crown Inn, Arundel, 
(Freeman, Arundel, and Freeman and Co. 
Coleman-street. 

Oland, J. Bristol, potter, Jan. 8, 9, and Feb. 8, 
Rummer Tavern. All Saints’-lane, Bristol. 
(Holme and Co. New Inn, and Greville, 
Bristol. 

Pullen, R. Leeds, merchant, Jan. 8, 9, and Feb, 
11, Nag’s Head Inn, Bradtord, Yorkshire. 
(Evans, Hatton-garden, and Bentley, & Co. 
Bradford. 

Parkes, T. Stourbridge, Worcestershire, grocer, 
Jan. 20, 21. and Feb. 15, Wheat Sheaf Inn, 
Bewdley. (Wright and Co. Inner ‘Temple, 
and Hunt, Stourbridge. 

Pain, R. Chillon-Trivett-Cannington, Somer- 
setshire, malster, Jan. 24, 25, and Feb. 22, 
Crown Inn, Bridgewater. (Nethersoles and 
Co. Essex-street, Strand and Codrington, 
Bridgewater. 

Packwood, J. Ratcliffe-highway, carpet-dealer, 
Jan. 25, Feb. 1,and March 1, (Fisher and 
Co. Furnival’s-inn. 

Radford, J. S. Kingston-upon-Hull, merchant, 


Jan. 9,10,& Feb. 4, George fnn, Kington. 
upon Hull (J. Knowles, New lnn, and 8. 
Scholetield, Hull, 

Roose, T. Liverpool, baker, Jan. 20, 21, and 
Feb. 8, George Inn, Dale-street, Liverpool, 
(Chester, Staple-inn, and Hinde, Liverpool. 

Redmayne, J. Burton, Yorkshire, corn-dealer, 
Jan 13, MM, and Feb. 11, Royal Oak Inn, 
Lancaster. (Jackson, Garden-court, Tem. 
ple, and Bradley, Kirby Lonsdale, West- 
inorland 

Reader, R. Old Street-road, timber-merehant, 
Jan.11,18,& Feb. 15. (Young, Mark-lane. 

Rushton, J. Bolton-le-Moors, grocer, Jan, 30, 
Sl, and Feb. 22, Talbot Inn, Liverpool. (J, 
Paterson, Lower Castle-street, Liverpool, 
and tlard and Co, Temple. 

Ryley, J. Birmingham, spoon-maker, Jan. 21, 
22. and Feb, 22, Swan Motel, High-street, 
Birmingham. (Spurrier and Co, Paradise. 
street, Birmingham, and Norton and Co, 
Gray's-inn-square. 

Saxton, J. Batheaston, near Bath, saddler, Jan. 
2, 3, and Feb. 1, White Lion Inn. Bath. 
(Mackinson, Middle ‘Temple, and Hellings, 
Bath. 

Strickland, Sen, and J. Strickland, Jun. New- 
gate-market, Cheese-mongers, Jan.7, 14, 
& Feb. 11. (Alliston and Co. Freeman’s- 
court, Cornhill. 

Slaughter, T. Seal, Kent, farmer, Jan, 18, 25, 
and Feb, 22. (Sherwood & Co. Canterbury- 
square, and G, Garrett, Sandwich, Kent. 

Sharpley, A. Binbrook, Lincolnshire, farmer, 
Jan. 24, 25, and Feb. 22, Lodge of Har- 
mony, Boston. (J. Taylor, Clement’s-inn, 
and P. Tuxford, Boston. 

Sanders, J. Aldersgate-street, painter, Jan. 21, 
zs,and March Ll. (Keeling and Co, Token 
house-vard. 

Sheill. A. High-street, Wapping, baker, Jan. 21. 
Feb. 1,and March 1. (Clarke, Gray’s-inn- 
square. 

Sutton, T H. Strood, Kent, innkeeper, Jan. 25, 
Feb.1, and March 1.(Flexney Bedford-rew, 
and Simmons, Rochester. 

Ward, J. Stratford-upon-Avon, Warwickshire, 
Stationer, Jan. 8,9, and Feb. 1, White Lion 
Inn, Stratford-upon-Avon. (Adlington and 
Co, Bedford-row, and Wyatt & Sen, Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon. 

White, R. late of Maiden, Bradley, Wilts farmer, 
Dec. 27, 28, and Feb. 1, Castle & Ball Inn, 
Bath. (Williams, Red Lion-square, aud 
Knight, Warminster. 


DIVIDENDS. 


Armistead, J. Clapham, Yorkshire, Jan. 15. 

Atherton, J. Warrington, Lancashire, cabinet- 
maker, Feb. 14. 

Arthur, T. Neach, Glamorganshire, Feb. 5. 

Bell, J. Freemason's Arms, Downshire-hill, 
Hampstead, Jan, 21. 

Blackley, E. Wood-street, Cheapside, ware- 
houseman, Jan, 11. 

Buchanan, D.S. M.Smith,and Ashikey, Liver- 
pool, merchants, Jan. 15. 

Beleher, J. London-lane, Enfield, stone-mason, 
Jan, 25. 

Rarnaschina, A. Gravesend, Jan. 21. 

Blacklee, D. Cambridge, bricklayer, Feb. 7. 

Bell, J. & G. Bell, Berwick-on-Tw ed, coopers, 
Jan, 25. 

Brewer, T. 
Feb. 5. 

Burgie, J. Mark-lane, carpenter, Feb. 8. 

Cossart, J. I. & P. Cossart, Clement's lane, 
wine-merchant, Feb. 8. 

Clough, J. H. J. S. Wilks, and J. B. Clough 
Liverpool, merchants, Jan. 23. 

Carnes, W. Canal-row, Bermondsey, Jan. 21. 

a J. West-sinithtield, copper-smith, Jan. 


corn-merchant, Alderton, Suffolk, 


Cobb, H. Graveney, Kent, farmer, Jan 21, and 
Feh. 4. 


Caldwell, IT. S. Norwich, coach-masters, Feb. 3. 


Dowley, J. Willow-street, Bankside, corn- 
merchant, Dec, 28, Jan. 14, 

Drake, J. Lewisham, master-mariner, Jan. 11. 

Diston, T. Tewkesbury, corn-dealer, Jan. 20 

Dalton, J. Tottenham-court-road, merchant, 
Jan, 21. 

Dobson, T. & G. Thompson, Darlington, Dur- 
hain, Jan, 30, 

Dean, R. W. and 'T. W. Cook, Sugar-loaf-alley, 
Bethnal-green, Feb. 1. 

Durant, W. Castle-street, Finsbury, ‘Tailor, 
Feb. 4. 

Emmott, W. Leicester square, tailor, Jan. 21. 

Evans, J. Wapping, Linen-draper, Jan. 21, 

Ellis, S. and G. Glover, Aldersgate-street, dry- 
salters, Feb. 1. 

Emwmery, T. Worcester, wine-merehant, Feb. 10. 

Flanders, J. Atherstone,Warwickshire, Feb. 25. 

Foster, T. & E.S. Foster, Yalding, Kent, malt 
sters, Jan. }1 

Forbes, J. and D. Gregory, Aldermanbury, mer- 
chants, Jan. 18. 

Fairchild, J. L. Thurlby, Lincolnshire, Jan. 27. 

Farmer, N. East-lane, Bermondsey, Feb. 1. 

Field, T. White Hart-yard Inn, St. John-street, 
Feb. &, 

Gray, B. Liverpool, merchant, Jan, 18. 

Gray, J. Liverpool, merchant, Jan. 15. 

Gardiner, G.St. John-street, ironmonger,Jan.1s 
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Good, P. P. Clapton and Lloyd's Coffee-Louse, 
insurance-broker, Jan. 11. 

Griffis, I. High-row, Knights-bridge, Jan. 7 and 
14, 

Goundry, G. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Jan. 28. 

Girifin, D. Wallworth, linen-draper, Feb. 1. 

Green, J. Oxford-street, Jan 2). 

Grifith, T. Hillinorton, Warwickshire, Feb. 15. 

Ciyles, J. E. Shoreditch, oilman, Feb. 18. 

dinsling,G. Chesterfield, wine-merchant, Feb.11. 

Green, W. Jun. Exmouth-street, Clerkenwell, 
Feb. 8, 

Howett, J. St. Martins’s-lane, builder, Jan. 25. 

Howard, J. Mitcham, calico-printer. Jan. 21. 

Herbert, J. and H. Herbert, Token-house-yard, 
brokers, Jan. 24. 

Harding, J. Great Winchester-street, jeweller, 
Jan, 25 

Handforth, D. Manchester, victualler, Jan. 22. 

Harrison, J. Leeds, merchant, Jan. 14. 

Halliday,J. Old South Sea House, Broad-street, 
merchant, Jan. 7. Feb. 8. 

Hartley, R. Penrith, Cumberland, hardware- 
man, Jan. 24. 

Harding, S. T. Tamworth, Warwickshire, ban- 
ker, Jan. 24. 

Holmes, A. and H. White, Chesterfield, Derby- 
shire, & T. Tindall, of Chester-street, Dur- 
ham, hat-manufacturers, Jan. 30, Feb. 10. 

Horseman, E. & J. Chipping Camden, Glou- 
cester, Jan. 29. 

Hart, J. and J. Macalpin, Carlisle, hosiers, Jan 
30. 

Hill, T. & H. Wood, Queenhithe, oilman, Feb. 25. 

Hayton, W. & M. Douglas, Sunderland, Jan 23, 

Hassel, J. Richard-street, Islington, Jan. 14. 

Hayton, J.W. and M. P. Leasinby, Greenfield, 
Holywell, Jan. 30. 

Hooper, J. Tooley-street, chemist, Feb. 8. 

Herbert, P. and J. London, merchants, Feb. 4. 

Hewlet, J. Gloster, cabinet-maker, March. 3. 

Hitchon, J. H. Kidderminster, factor, Feb. 10. 

Herbert, T. Chequer-yard, Dowgate-hill, Feb. 
15. 

Hancock, J. Limehouse-hole, mast-maker, Feb. 
1D. 

Jones, T. and E. Powell, Wrexham, Denbigh- 
shire, grocers, Jan. 21. 

Jones, J. Upper Brook-street, tailor, Jan. 21. 

Kendall, J. Mile-end, Stepney, Cowkeeper, Jan. 
ll. 

Ketland, T. and J. Adams, Birmingham, mer- 
chants, Jan. 21. 

Kempster, ‘I’. Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, 
carpenter, Jan. 25. 

Killick, W. Cheam, coal merchant, Jan. 21. 

Kirkland, J. Coventry, ribbon-manufacturer, 
Feb. 1. 

King, J. Great Yeldham, Kent, linen-draper, 
Feb 8. 

Kemp, W. Bath, banker, Jan. 23. 

Lawrence, J. Hatton-garden, woollen-draper, 
Jan. 25, 

Law, W. Copthall-court, Throgmorton street, 
Dec, 28. 

Luke, J. Exeter, iron-monger, Jan. 29. 

Lloyd, W. Sen. Peckham, and W. Lloyd, Jun. 
Findon, Jan. 11. 

Longrigg, J. Liverpool, linen-draper, Jan. 23. 

Leech, I. and J. Hinchcliffe, Cateaton-street, 
Jan. 21. 

Lough, R. Upper ground-street, Blackfriars- 
road, Feb, 1. 

Lea, T. Stapen-hill, Derbyshire, Feb. 12. 

Milne, G, Broad-street, merchant, Jan. 25. 


Mackenzie, C. Careline-street, Bedtord-square, 
Jan. 28. 
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Jan. 13 


New, E. Bristol, banker, Jan. 14. 
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13. 
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Penfold, E. Maidstone, Kent, banker, Jan. 18. 

— R. Archer-street, Westminster, smith, 
Jan, 14, 

Pritchard, E. Llanrwst, Denbighshire, shop- 
keeper, Feb. 4. 

Prole, W. Georgeham, Devon. yeoman, Feb. 4. 

Parks, T. and E. Lawton, Birmingham, mer- 
chant, Feb 14. 

Richardson, J. Sloane-street, Chelsea, apothe- 
eary, Jan. 11, 

Ratcliffe, T. of Ewood-bridge, Lancashire, and 
R. Ratcliife, Manchester, calico-printers, 
Jan. 27. 

Rowe, H. Amen-corner, bookseller, Jan, 25. 

a R. B. Arbour-square, Commercial-road, 
Jan. 25, 

Richie, R. and J. Bigsby, Deptford, brewers, 
Jan. 21. 

Reilly, R. Southampton-row, Bloomsbury, man- 
mnilliner, Jan. 28 

Sharland, G. Seuth Molton, Devon. money- 
scrivener, Jan. 14. 

— J.C. Soho-square, harp-makers, Jan. 
21. 

Stalker, D. Leadenhall-street, slopsellers, Jan. 
14, 

Salmon, J. Canterbury-buildings, Lambeth, 
coal-merchant, Jan, 11. 

Stevens, D. G. Harlow, Essex, linen-draper, 


Jan, 18. 
Scandrett, W. St. Clement's, Worcestershire, 
Jan. 28. 


Smith, A. Lime-street-square, merchant, Jan. 
25 
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cheese-monger, Feb. 8. 

Thorpe, W. Epping, Essex, Hawker, Feb. 4. 

Whalley, G. B. Basinghall-street, Woollen- 
draper, Jan, 25. 

Wilks, R. Chancery-lane, printer, Jan. 25. 

White, J. C. Mitre-court, Fenchurch-strect, 
Jan 21. 

Walls, T. Webber-street, Lambeth Marsh, 

hatters, Fcb. 8. 

Wright, W. Tewkesbury, Glostershire , glover, 
linen-draper, Feb. 5. 

Welsford, W. Tower-hill, merchant, Feb. 4. 

Wheatcroft, S. Sheffield, grocer, Feb, 12. 

Youden, S. Dover, carpenter, Jan. 15. 

Young, W.and J. Renard, Downs Wharf Her- 
mitage, Wharfingers, Feb. 4. 
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EDITOR'S NOTICE. 


We are again reluctantly obliged to postpone the ee of our 
engraving of the *“* SLEEPING INFANTS,” on account of a circumstance 
over which we could have no control; it will, however, certainly be in 
our next Number; and we feel confident that our Subscribers will do us 
the justice to believe that, by these delays, we shall be able to present to 
them an engraving most worthy of their approbation. 

We have received numerous Letters relative to our articles on Porpucar 
Preacners. The writers are anxious lest our mode of treating sucha 
delicate subject should injure the cause of true religion, or interfere with 
the particular modes of faith into which the Christian world is divided 
under so many homogeneous denominations. We think we cannot dispel 
these fears more effectually than by directing attention to those articles 
which have already appeared ; for we do not hesitate to call them able, 
judicious, and liberal. The author is a member of the established 
Church, sutheiently embued with orthodox principles, and is perfectly 
convinced that the cause of Christianity is best supported by those 
Preachers who excel in the graces and charms of eloquence, chastened by 
the acknowledged rules of good taste and the beneficence of universal 
charity. This important subject appears to us to have been too long 
neglected. Public opinion, in its present improved state, controls the vast 
engine of the State, and gives vitality and tone to morality and science ; 
on the grandest of the subjects, that can occupy the human mind, it is 
alone silent. The public press has hitherto avoided the greatest of all 
its duties, fearful, we suppose, of injuring what it desires to benefit. 
These fears are vain.— Enlightened criticism, directed under a religious 
influence by true charity, cannot fail to be beneficial to every cause, 
whether religious, moral, or scientific, that is founded on the unalterable 
basis of truth: it can only be inimical to error. — We wish to add, 
that these sketches will contain no criticism on private character, or modes 
of faith; but will be confined to one single object, that of rendering tle 
PorutarR PreacuerRsS of our times more useful labourers in the vine- 


yard of Him whom they follow. Our intentions are good; we only wish 
our means were more adequate. 





ERRATA IN OUR LAST NUMBER. 


Page 6, col. 1, 1.41, for affliction read affection. 
Page 33, col. 2, in the critique on Dr. Busfield, for vanity read variety. 


N. B. The Description of Fox’s Monument will be inserted in our 
next Number. 
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AND THE SURROUNDING 


Tuthe ‘id f aii ‘if uwiad yf s/a ¢) ‘ 
f sx or Sr. Paur's ¢ 


IN fon ih ENGR AVINGS, 


By Mr. THOMAS HOKN 


We have seldom entered on a competent i 


more gratifying task than this at- vast under 
tempt, in our introductory columns, design —se 
to perform the duty which as public In our pet 
journalists we owe to society in (itselt a sp 


general; and as men, to an indivi- ability an 
dual in particular. It was well re- page untold 
marked, ** that if any proof were characterist 
wanting of the aspiring ambition, have wish 
and elevated and extensive views fill up the 
of the present age,” the arduous curiosity, w 
undertaking now under our conside- of eombatir 
ration would certainly supply it .- we PPStiretine, 
have, with somewhat of anenvious  chieving hi 


delight, seen notices of Mr. Hor- It seems te 
hors interesting work in the daily if any liom 
and weekly prints. We should our- om so beld 


selves have felt proud of the distine- prize, where 
tion of being the first to announce a cess was so 
publication so purely national, Qne risk of lit 
so well calculated to excite the just him were | 
pride of his own countrymen, and and persey 
the laudable envy of foreigners : tulents. 
and thus render the boast and glory These se 
of the one, the attraction and exam- nenthy CONS] 
ple of the other. As monthly jour- the Panera 
nalists we are anticipated in this from the ort 
yratification, hut if contemporary the tinal co 
publishers have so far gained the [tis difheul 
“vantage ground,” we shall supply sage in’ pa 
the deficiencies of their ‘ stolen pectus, as e1 
march” uponus. Hitherto the no- than anothe 
tices of the press have been tor rally cabvaptanns 
Keneral to afford to the public apy narrative, U 
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